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THE FOOTBALL OUTLOOK 



BY M. S. MCN. WATTS 



The advent of the current football 
season presents several new features 
very different from any season which 
has of late years preceded it. Mr. 
Joshua Crane, the new head coach, has 
announced that he would adhere to the 
general policy of Coach Reid. From 
the technical aspect of the training this 
may be quite correct; but to the out- 
sider there are certain differences in the 
present football policy, which, on the 
surface, give promise of better things. 

In the first place there is an absence 
of preliminary drilling, of the tiresome 
practice with the tackling dummy, and 
work in getting down the field, quite un- 
usual in the education of a Harvard 
team. It seems to be assumed that the 
players already know the elements of 
football. The stress of work and atten- 
tion IS directed upon the development 
of team play from the start. Harvard 
will, this year, go into its first game 
with a prepared knowledge of how to 
•do something. Generally, the early 



games of each season, and in some in- 
stances not the early ones alone, are 
devoted to trying out the capacity of in- 
dividuals. But on the present occasion 
this trying-out process seems to be rele- 
gated to secondary importance, with 
preference given to the organization of 
a team which shall be unified from the 
start. The writer believes this to be of 
very great importance. It is a principle 
almost axiomatic in some of the most 
successful of the football-playing uni- 
versities, and one which has always, 
seemingly, been neglected here. The 
habit of winning games is a good one 
to cultivate from the first. It contrib- 
utes greatly to that quality of playing 
hard and of playing together which 
makes any team, no matter what weak- 
ness it may manifest on the defense, 
dangerous once the ball comes into its 
hands. 

More particularly the efforts to per- 
fect the on-side kick and the forward 
pass thus early in the season appear 
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to be the best of sound judgment. Mr. 
Walter Camp, in a recent criticism of 
the work of the Crimson team in the 
last Yale game, said that Harvard lost 
solely because of inferior knowledge of 
the forward pass. Other critics added 
that our whole attack seemed irresolute 
and that the action of the team when 
on the offensive was nervous. There is 
without doubt a considerable element of 
truth in these statements. To any ob- 
server, the great variety of offensive 
tactics resorted to by Yale in the last 
game contrasted to the detriment of the 
few employed by Harvard. It is neither 
fair nor sportsmanlike to criticise ad- 
versely the unsuccessful eleven of the 
previous year, but there is a great deal 
of confidence to be derived from indica- 
tions that a new coach has profited and 
drawn experience from a past misfor- 
tune, and is taking precautions to avoid 
• the blunders of his predecessor. 

In addition to the forward pass and 
the on-side kick, innovations of last 
year which we shall now expect to see 
in perfected form, another play of 
tested value is likely to be revived, — 
the tandem attack which baffled Yale 
in the fall of 1901. It is probable that 
this play will reappear more or less 
modified to comply with the exigencies 
of the game as it is now played, for it 
was invented while the tackle-back was 
still the most efficient ground gainer. 
It is much more open and flexible than 
the other plays of its time, and, there- 
fore, should work neatly with the more 
open style of play now adopted. 

Last year football in general was of 
a very experimental character, owing to 
the revision of the rules which offered 
many new possibilities, hut the work of 



this season should show definitely what 
are the actual changes that this revision 
has accomplished. The working out of 
the new rules during the past year was 
a very thorough one, and most of the 
new combinations then produced, have 
already demonstrated their value or 
shown their worthlessness. They will 
either be further developed now, or 
abandoned. From all indications there 
will be no striking or novel formation 
produced this season. It is a safe 
prophecy to say that the general play 
will be a little more open even than last 
year. The rule which fixed ten yards 
as the distance necessary for a team on 
the offense to make to retain the ball 
has still many advantages for a light 
eleven which have not been fully appre- 
ciated. In the event that open plays, 
which, if successful, are likely to net 
big gains, can be made to operate with 
any satisfactory degree of surety, more 
importance will be given them, and end 
running and kicking will tend to dis- 
place the old habit of hitting the line. 
The experience that the season has in 
store may not lead to this conclusion, 
however. There is considerable prob- 
ability that when every team has ac- 
quired a good mastery of the forward 
pass, the intricacies of the play may en- 
able them to break it up consistently, 
and render it valueless. This was the 
fate of another famous play of the same 
type, the "criss-cross,'' which has now 
become obsolete. Tliis possibility was 
suggested by two games that were, 
played in Philadelphia last fall. In the 
first, the University of Pennsylvania 
was unable to employ its forward pass 
successfully against Carlisle, as the 
Indians were quite familiar with it and 
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easily interrupted each long throw. On 
the succeeding Saturday the same play 
proved very effective against the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, whose line ^ was 
difficult to penetrate, but who apparent- 
ly had very Ifttle understanding of the 
fine points of open play. In this con- 
nection it is also of interest to note that 
at a still later game Harvard suffered 
the same disappointment in regard to 
the forward pass at the hands of Carlisle. 
But whatever the uncertainty of the 
present moment in regard to the sort of 
football which we may look for during 
the next two months, there is no such 
drawback in regard to the team which 
will play it for us. There are veterans 
for every position save the right guard 
and the left tackle. For these positions 
the most likely candidates seem to be 
quite up to 'Varsity standard, as far as 
physical appearances are concerned. For 



the guard's place, Alley has, up to date, 
given every evidence of making good. 
He had experience last year, and has all 
the bodily requisites for the position. 
From the Freshman team of last year 
there is a wealth of line material, as 
yet of rather undetermined value, and 
Alley is clearly the most promising can- 
didate for the position. For the tackles 
Inches and Gilmore seem the most like- 
ly aspirants. The work of the former 
in the earlier part of last season is a 
prejudice in his favor. The backfield 
does not appear in a way to great al- 
teration from last year. Wendell is now 
at left halfback, having been moved 
from full, where Apollonio is now play- 
ing. Lock wood at right half is likely to 
remain. Enos and Rand, the latter a 
little light for the position, are the best 
material from last year's Freshmen for 
the backfield positions, although Galatti 
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has of late appeared as a possibility for 
quarter. 

The 'Varsity, as a whole, will be 
rather lighter than the teams of three 
and four years ago, and perhaps a 
Httle lighter than that of last year. 
This is not, necessarily, a drawback; 
Coach Crane has a reputation for 
strategy, and there are rumors of prom- 
ising new plays. It would not be sur- 
prising, therefore, to see a pretty wide 
departure from some of the old meth- 
ods, to which teams of great weight and 
proportionately little action have accus- 
tomed us. 

On the coaching staff, in addition to 
the Head Coach, have appeared Gray- 
don, the fullback of 1901, and Charlie 
Daly. It is doubtful if two more effi- 
cient assistants could have been found ; 
and in view of the difficulties that Har- 
vard has experienced of late years with 
the quarterback question, the addition 
of Mr. Daly to the list of coaches dis- 
tinctly enlivens the prospects for a suc- 
cessful season. 

The Freshman squad has a very large 
number of candidates and a number of 
them have had considerable experience. 
There is a wealth of line material, but a 
shortage on backs. The -candidates are 
satisfactory from the point of view of 



weight, and judging from the number 
of men who have come to college with 
a considerable Prep. School reputation 
for football, the problem of their coach 
ought not to be a very difficult one. The 
appointment of Mr. N. Hall as their 
coach has been met with approval, and 
there seems to be no reason why 191 1 
cannot produce a very successful eleven. 
In all, the season just commenced is 
pervaded with a different spirit than 
heretofore. Coach Crane said he wished 
the men to enjoy football, and the state- 
ment is indicative of what, theoretically, 
should be the proper attitude. The men 
have been carefully saved up to date, 
and injuries in the preliminary work 
avoided. It will be very well for Har- 
vard if it can continue. Hardly a sea- 
son goes by without some serious draw- 
back, due to accidents. It is, of course, 
unavoidable to have some such misfor- 
tunes befall in the actual games, but in 
practice it ought to be controlled. 
Coach Crane seems to be intent upon 
this. And taken as a whole his policy 
argues better for success than any other 
that has appeared for some time. Un- 
avoidable contingencies may mar the 
brightest of prospects, but in this regard 
we wish him luck. 
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ANALYSIS 

BY SIDNEY CURTIS 
Instructor in Enslish 



The chief value of a special course in 
thinking, or as English i8 is termed, in 
Argumentation and Public Forms of 
Address, consists of a power of analysis, 
an ability to select and emphasize the 
essential arguments which bear upon a 
given proposition, and an ability not 
only to state clearly, succinctly and with- 
out prejudice that proposition, but to be 
able to see always the point of view 
which is opposed to the proposition. To 
me, the thing that remains most vivid 
in President Eliot's address before the 
Trade Unions a couple of >ears ago, 
was his thorough knowledge of all that 
might be urged against him. He knew 
the position of Trade Unionists better 
than they themselves, and could state 
their own arguments in the lowest terms. 
Recognizing completely the strength and 
weaknesses of their position, he was 
able to turn the tables on many points, 
ward off every hostile attack, and to 
make recommendations which have 
since been of immense value to Trade 
Unionism. Those, too, who remember 
President Eliot's recommendations for 
a school of journalism will never forget 
how completely amazed were well-estab- 
lished newspaper concerns to find out 
that a man supposedly closeted in a 
pedantic atmosphere, should know as 
much as they about the practical work- 
ings of newsp>aper offices. 

Examine any business proposition of 
the day as it comes through the mails. 



and the necessity or value of analysis, 
or of the presentation of arguments, is 
at once apparent. It matters not what 
business a man enters, argument will 
follow him. Whether it be selling com- 
mercial paper or bonds, whether it be 
soliciting advertisements or subscrip- 
tions for a magazine, whether it be a 
trial before a jury or a legislative adr 
dress, one thing is certain — that the 
man who cannot see the proper propor- 
tions of what he has to offer, who can- 
not select quickly in the short time at 
his disposal the strongest arguments 
which bear upon his proposition, and 
then present them clearly, convincingly, 
honestly, and without prejudice, has 
surely not reached the front ranks of 
his profession. 

How are you going to convince a 
banker that he ought to buy notes from 
your concern, which has formerly sold 
him a bad note, even though you are 
offering him the notes of a dozen shoe 
manufacturers in his own town? How 
are you going to overcome his prejudice 
to your particular house, and if, per- 
chance, he does you the favor of talk- 
ing at all, what are you going to say? 
A friend of mine who solved this par- 
ticular problem, and now considers this 
banker one of his best clients, came to 
us one day and remarked: "It is just the 
sort of thing you teach in English i8: 
analysis, selection and emphasis of the 
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arguments which appeal to reason, and 
a fair amount of persuasion." 

Last year a lawyer from the Westj 
who came to express his approvaf of 
argumentative training, told of an inci- 
dent which happened in his own town. 
A noted politician was on trial for 
bribery. His attorney in summing up 
to the jury spent nearly two hours laud- 
ing his work among poor people, prais- 
ing his devotion to his home, and in 
flowery metaphor making various emo- 
tional appeals. Stripped of all its orar 
tory, the speech of the prosecuting at- 
torney simply covered the facts, re- 
viewed the . evidence, and massed 
logically, forcefully and convincingly, 
every detail which pointed to conviction. 
When asked how so famous a man was 
convicted, a juror replied : "His attorney 
made a great speech; he held us all 
spell-bound, but the other fellow had 
the arguments." 

This underlying principle of analysis 
is needed in almost everything that re- 
quires thought at all. Even the students 
of the Law School are themselves re- 
quired to analyze every case which they 
read, though supposedly the courts have 
previously given the case every possible 
consideration. But a short time ago in 
New York, a judge, after impatiently 
listening to a lawyer ramble on for an 
hour, leaned over his desk and said, 
"And now, Mr. — , will you please tell 
the Court what is your point?" As 
Mr. Justice Brewer has remarked : "No 
true lawyer advises, prepares documents, 
or tries a case without careful prepara- 
tion. Forensic oratory has passed away. 
No longer does the crowd gather in the 
county courthouse to listen to and be 



moved by the wit, pathos, and eloquence 
of the advocate, as for hours or days he 
addresses the jury. . . . Facts rather 
than eloquence is the demand." 

Is it not apparent, then, from these 
few incidents, that a special course in 
thinking has more than ordinary value? 
Oratory will never convince a clear 
thinker, much less lead i him to act. Nor 
will ein audience listen when it appeart 
that a speaker has not grasped the es- 
sentials, of his. question. In shorty every 
speaker or writer on argumentative sub- 
jects must have a conception of ariaylsis. 
Analysis lies at the foundation of Eng- 
lish i8 and English 30. Men are taught 
to think, to present arguments only after 
a thorough analysis and stripped of aill 
oratory. And it is their continued ap- 
plication of such processes to every 
practical problem of the day, that makes 
these courses valuable. • ' 

When the course in argumentation be- 
gins, the chief faults of all the work are 
a domineering assertiveness, an ill-bal- 
anced presentation withra distinct preju^ 
dice in favor of one side, and a failure 
to answer clearly, what is the |x>int? If 
in the first half year we caa get this 
question answered fairly, simply and 
without prejudice, m every part of the 
proposition, and if we can get the stu- 
dents to see the other fellow's point of 
view as well as their own, then we are 
prepared to take them out of simple 
argumentation into the larger problems 
of persuasion, where hostile audiences 
create added difficulties of presentation, 
and where analysis of appeal to emotion 
as well as to sound reasoning forms the 
basis of successful public address. But 
the keynote of it all is "analysis." 
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BY B. K. 



The window was open. Through the 
gauzy curtains that parted gracefully 
above it and swept down to either side 
of a seat heaped with pillows, the red 
of a setting sun streamed iri and lighted 
up the room with a brilliant counterfeit 
of noon. Jagged patches, and patches 
only, of the bricks in Hollis danced be- 
fore their eyes, sifting through the fog 
of foliage that in the previous few days 
had thickened about the tree-tops in the 
Yard. 

The two seniors sat still. All that 
addressed itself to their senses at the 
moment was touched with a suspicion 
of melancholy, evasive, indolent, deli- 
cious. It had smothered their conver- 
sation. It spoke to them in the chas- 
tened roar from the Square, in the 
rustle of the young leaves, in the 
crunch on the gravel walks below. 
Their pipes had gone out, but they were 
too lazy to follow. Too lethargic to 
speak, neither could summon the reso- 
lution even to turn his head and read, 
in the face of the other, hunger's will- 
ingness to be gone. 

Miracle! One of the seniors spoke! 
"We-ell, Buck, can't you give us some 
more of your theories?" growled he. 
"Be an enemy to ennui, 1 beg you, dear 
boy, for once!" 

**0-oh no, Squealer," the other 
drawled in retort; "I'd much rather 
remain your friend." 

The two looked at each other 
severely, and then laughed out. The 
spell was broken. 



"Don't you know. Buck, what you 
said just awhile ago, 'bout this thing 
of personality, 's just about made me 
think. 'T's a queer business, isn't it, 
anyway? It makes a fellow shiver, to 
think of all of us, — thousands, — from all 
over the country, starting on it all, this 
coming summer. What are we all go- 
ing to do? Ten years from now, where 
are we all going to be? It doesn't seem 
's if there was going to be room for so. 
all-fired many. 'N' I suppose Tommy 
Tatters will come out from hijs garret 
on the far side of Norton's Field and 
land where Bobby Bagful from across 
the Avenue 'd be glad to be himself if 
he could. And's you say, 't'sn't the 
amount of brains a fellow may have 
that does the trick, nor the quality of 
his ' character ' — " Squealer looked 
toward Buck with a glance that im- 
plored to be relieved of the annoyance 
of thought. 

"I know. It's — it's personality. It's 
what makes Brown a more successful 
doctor than Jones, though Jones may be 
a thousand times better read and a bet- 
ter diagnostician. It's personality." 

"Where do you suppose it comes 
from, anyway?" 

"That's the point! I s'pose you'd 
call it a man's point of contact with his 
fellow-men. We're kept pretty busy in 
this world, and we judge a man from 
what we can sight of him from the sur- 
face. If it happens that his surface is 
agreeable, why he's bound to get on so 
much the better." 
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"Yes, I see. And that surface is 
made up, you mean, of a lot of things: 
the man's manner, the tone of his voice, 
his inflexions, his accent, his bearing — " 

"Or his height or the color of coat 
he has chosen. There's a million things 
in it I saw the other day a vivid illus- 
• tration of what* personality will do and 
how it works. You know Bill Sykes, 
don't you? And Dick Johns? Well, 
you know that Dick Johns, if you give 
him time, can tell you more than you 
ever dreamed was in heaven or earth or 
any philosophy. Whereas everybody 
thinks — thinks, mind you — that Bill Sykes 
has pinched about everything that's 
worth it, he doesn't seem to try to make 
them think so, but they do. Well, the 
other day the Office got a request from 
a woman about to spend a summer on 
the North Shore. She'd gone in for 
novel writing, and what she wanted was 
a Harvard man to set her on the royal 
road to style. She lived in a nice way, 
and it was going to be a pleasant thing 
for whatever chap took the job. 

"The Office sent for Bill and Dick to 
call at a stated hour and consult with 
the lady — it was understood that they 
were to show themselves off, you see, 
and divil take the hindmost. I had the 
luck to pass through the room where 
they were — it was upstairs in Univer- 
sity — and I saw, how things were going, 
— had an appointment with one of the 
profs; he was late, as usual, and I 
couldn't help hearing a little that was 
said. 

"There was Bill Sykes, never more 
jovial nor more at his ease than he was 
right there, never more graceful and 
fetching in his manner: and he never 
talked so well. He kept up a rapid fire 
of happy sayings. You see, when occa- 



sion commanded it, the fellow was at 
his best. He let off a perfect stream of 
good things; his wits were clear; every 
excellent quality he had came out in its 
superlative degree. And where was 
Dick all the while? 

"What to one wick had been oil was 
water to the other. Dick is rather quiet 
anyhow; but he came nerved up to act 
his pleasantest, of course. And Dick 
can sparkle, too. By gad, he'll sass you 
back as well as the best of 'em, if you 
try to banter him. But the very sense 
that this was something of an occasion 
had stamped itself on Dick so forcibly, 
and sorter asked his modesty whether 
it thought he really could meet it, that 
the poor fellow sat there bewildered and 
stiff. The very tumult of his fine ideas 
was probably too strong for conven- 
tional remarks. While Bill Sykes was 
getting off a tasty joke, Dick sat there 
— listening! He made a sorry showing, 
that's a fact. And the simple upshot of 
it was that Bill got a bully fine job — 
one that will enrich his life. 

"And it wasn't caprice in the woman 
that decided her choice. After it was 
all over, Dick probably thought of a 
thousand wittier things than Bill ever 
could muster in his lifetime — after the 
stress was over. But the lady had 
judged against him exactly as the world 
judges against any brilliant man who 
can't muster his forces on demand. In 
a time of crisis, flukes are fatal. Bill 
simply got the decision on a point of 
personality. On any after occasion of 
crisis, he'll likely act the same way. 
The chances are that Dick will behave 
again exactly as he did, or a little worse, 
from having his confidence shaken from 
previous failure. Or if he does pull 
himself together, it will be only after 
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the loss of things that might have 
widened his life. 

**]]ut that's personality. Of course 
there were reasons why Dick grew into 
that manner of his. That personality 
of his had its sources. And there's 
the deuce about personality. A man 
has no control over the thing. He can't 
always acquire the sort he'd like to 
have. It saddles itself on him from 
causes sometimes maddeningly remote 
from any wish or will of his — from 
birth, from breeding, from daily con- 
taminating contact with a rough envi- 
ronment, contact with irritating events, 
with unkind people. He acquires a sour 
disposition, probably, and can't help it. 
Yet this, that probably fits in ill with 
the surroundings he is finally thrown 
into, ill with his dearest aims in life, 
this which may worry him, and doom 
him, torture him, this is the thing called 
personality that is going to decide pretty 
much what shall be his destiny. I say 
it's tough luck!" Buck paused for 
breath. 

"Bravo, bravo," Squealer was applaud- 
ing him. "Your gestures were highly 
finished. . . . You were right, though. 
Go on. What I'm interested in is where 
does a man get his outfit? Where does 
it come from? That's what I'd like 
to know." 

"We-ell, I fancy that the causes are 
not so remote, or so hard to find. And 
they may not be entirely to a fellow's 
discredit, if he hai>pens to have an un- 
desirable form of what you are pleased 
to call his outfit. Take the case of Bill 
Sykes and Dick Johns. Let's speculate 
a little. S'pose, now, that Dick and Bill 
were bom near together in point of 
place and time — the same week, in ad- 
joining houses, on the same street. 



Neither has any advantage over the 
other in that respect. And let's concede 
that both were born equally generous, 
bright spirited kids, of mothers who are 
widows, say. S'pose there is this dif- 
ference, and this one only in the mass 
of circumstance and event hedging 
them in in their respective worlds: 
Bill's father, let's say, was able to leave 
his widow a handsome life-insurance, 
where Dick's left one much less hand- 
some." 

"Pretty little picture. Buck. But 
what sort of dilterence can that make 
in this country! What obstacle is that 
going to be to Dick Johns, or any other 
Johns, here where — " 

"My dear Squealer! What an infant 
you are ! What a deal you do know of 
the world! Why, you haven't got be- 
yond the 'equal rights of man'! You 
haven't — " 

"There, there; no more of your cyn- 
icism just now, please. Go on with 
your talk. I grant you anything for 
argument's sake." 

"We-ell, I say. Buck, in the thick of 
all your beautiful democracies and free 
opportunities, that sort of thing really 
can make some sort of diflference. For 
example: suppose, now, that Bill and 
Dick go to school, aged ten; but Bill 
owns four pairs of shoes to Dick's one 
— other articles of raiment and amuse- 
ment in proportion. Now, then, the 
two of 'em go out to coast downhill 
of a winter afternoon. They do it 
'belly-bumper' of course. We all know 
that when a boy steers his sled that way, 
digging his toes into the snow and ice 
on the way down, he's apt to damage 
his little shoon. Well, now, in coasting 
so, Dick, who has already grown con- 
siderate of his scant belongings, — he 
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has respect for his mother, you see, and 
wants to save her all he can, — Dick be- 
thinks him that on his feet are his soli- 
tary pair of shoes that his mother has 
cautioned him to use very carefully. But 
Bill, with his plethoric four pairs, gives 
no thought to such things as shoes; 
what Bill thinks of is only that he may 
steer his sled farther than any other boy 
on that hill. Dick thoughtfully refrains 
from digging his toes into the ice; his 
sled is poorly steered, and he stops 
short of Bill's wonderful mark by a dis- 
tance that draws hoots from his com- 
panions. Dick is a sensitive fellow — 
that you know. We-ell, on his mind, 
then, there is left the sense of defeat; 
and that defeat is all the more bitter 
because he feels, young as he is, that 
it has been visited on him from causes 
beyond ' his control — causes that held 
aloof from Bill. An impression like that 
would endure. S'pose that, under the 
sting of it, the next time Dick starts 
down the hill he casts his infant scru- 
ples to the winds, digs his toes hard as 
you please into the snow, steers well, 
and sends his sled far ahead of Bill's 
mark. All the kids cheer, and he feels 
pretty sweet. Very good. 

"But now suppose that an evening 
or two afterward Charlie across the 
street gives a party. Dick and Bill and 
all the boys and girls are there. Bill 
wears a neat pair of shoes, reserved for 
just such occasions. Dick, proud, shy, 
hangs back in that same solitary pair 
that he scuffed on the hill. Do what he 
will, he's eternally conscious of their 
forlorn looks. Chances are that the 
clothes he wears have suffered exactly 
the same at one time or another. These 
force on the lad a cramping restraint, 
a constant thought of his appearance, a 



forced inaction and stiffness that annoy 
him. He's afraid of little eyes that may 
look down, see, and smile — for all boys 
and all girls are barbarians pure and 
simple. But where is Bill all the while? 
Bill is frolicking about with never a 
thought of shoes, or of anything else, 
save to be as much amused and as 
amusing as he knows how to be. All 
the little girls are entranced, and give 
no heed to that quiet Dick off in a cor- 
ner. And Dick grows more quiet as he 
sees Bill getting farther and farther 
ahead of him. 

"Well, now, years pass, let us say. It's 
a habit that years have, by the way. 
That attitude of constraint has had time 
to fix itself on Dick as a cast-iron habit ; 
it has tinged his ways of thinking; in 
short, it has molded his "personality into 
permanent form. Bill's easy, graceful 
way has settled on Bill with the same 
fixity. From sheer habit he never doubts 
'his powers. He enters into any sort of 
situation sure of himself because he 
doesn't know how to be in any other 
frame of mind. Let's say the two chaps 
go out calling now. Bill, as ever, is 
supremely himself. Perhaps Dick has 
lots more sense and less of the silliness 
of nineteen than Bill. And he may not 
be aware of his own stiffness; he prob- 
ably doesn't have any idea of how 
cramped his manner really is ; he's never 
sat down and studied out how he ac- 
quired such a bearing. It isn't that he's 
self-conscious or morbid. He's entirely 
oblivious of it, but he's careful not to 
cross his leg, if you will notice. And 
why? Why, Dick has on his only pair 
of respectable trousers, say; and by na- 
ture, by habit, he's careful lest he should 
bag them at the knee. It's the same 
way with his coat. You laugh, Squealer, 
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but this is so. Dick doesn't gesticu- 
late as a fellow does when he's wrought 
up in conversation. He doesn't gesticu- 
late, because he never permits himself 
to get wrought up, don't you see? 
There's that only coat of his on his 
back; he sits in it, carefully avoiding 
wrinkles — he knows it's going to be 
some time before he gets another, or 
evert can get that one pressed. But 
Bill is burdened and cramped with no 
such necessity. By now, Bill is reck- 
oned a most delightful chap, a popular 
fellow, welcomed everywhere. People 
don't stop to analyze his charm — Bill 
-rifever gives a thought to it. They just 
take him in, where the verdict on Dick 
is that he's nice enough and all that, 
and deucedly clever, but — well, there 
is no verdict on Dick. People don't 
happen to think of him at all. Or if 
they do think of him it's that he's clever, 
yes, but just a trifle 'peculiar,' don't 
you know? just a trifle stiff. 

"We-ell, those two come here to col- 
lege. Bill makes the clubs and societies. 
Dick makes the high marks — not that 
Bill's a dolt, by any means, though. But 
somehow Dick isn't taken up. Bill's 
room's always crowded with fellows. 
Dick's is not. And, understand me, I 
mean all the while that Dick's just as 
good a chap. There's not a thing wrong 
with him, only — well, that lady who 
wanted an instructor in a course of 
-novel-writing showed the difference in 
the two.' I haven't a doubt that Dick 
could have told her more that she 
wanted to know. But I'll wager she'll 
learn more from Bill. 

"Pretty soon now those two are go- 
ing to start out in the world. What's 
going to happen? It's harder to pre- 
dict their future than it is to guess the 



past. But if I were at all intimate with 
Providence I'd suggest that Dick be- 
come a novelist, or something like that. 
For this reason — you know sensitive 
people are usually very observant; their 
sensitiveness to all the roughnesses of 
the world keeps them noticing what it 
is that has scratched their feelings; 
keeps them, in short, with their eye on 
the world. Give those people the gift 
of writing, and they're Balzacs right 
away. I could give you a long lecture, 
sir, on how Dick Johns grew, or might 
grow inevitably, to become a novelist; 
and why ? Why, because Dick Johns 
is only 5 feet 5 inches tall instead of 6 
fieet! You laugh; but there's* logic in 
it, my boy, there's logic in it. 

"But to return to Dick and Bill as 
they are. Both say they're going to 
practice medicine. Well, now, you 
know how it's going to be. Bill will 
simply repeat over and over again the 
seance with- that lady-novelist the other 
day. It's personality at its work — " 

"Oh, yes i but — " 

"Tut, tut; I know. You say it might 
just as well be the other way round, or 
any way round. And course it might. 
There may be a billion variations to the 
way that' Bill Sykes and Dick Johh^ 
came to be what we see they are right 
now. I didn't start out to foretell the 
life careers of Bill Sykes and Dick 
Johns, but to analyze what constitutes 
this queer thing of personality; and^I 
reckon I've done it (q.e.d.). Ahem! 
But,; I say, now, doesn't ' it make you 
feel uncanny, the way this thing works, 
and the way it comes at you — without 
any say so of your own! Do you sup- 
pose the Napoleons or the Alexanders 
and Caesars themselves could dictate 
what should be their style of personal- 
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ity ? There's a thesis for you in Filth 5. 
But about the more ordinary of us mor; 
tals — begging your pardon, old man — 
the tough luck about us fellows is that, 
willy-nilly, beyond any wish of our own, 
we may have thrust on us a style of 
personality — if we're lucky enough to 
have any personality at all! — that just 
won't fit in with the sort of environment 
that we happen to get plumped down 
in for life, or that won't fit in with what 
we long to do in the world. That's 
what Dick is up against. That's what 
ailed Hamlet. Hamlet was an egg in a 
basket of cannon-balls — that's what 
Hamlet was. And in one way or another 
we're all fixed the same way. Oh, I get 
excited about this matter. And out of 
that awful misfit grows the whole round 
of human woes ; and happiness out of its 
harmony. What was it that Flaubert 
says about happiness, somewhere? — 
I've forgotten. But think of the novels, 
the philosophies, the epics that are ly- 
ing round loose for anybody that cares 
to take up the study of this little matter ! 
Think, for instance, of all these guys 
here about to plunge out into the world. 
Why, it frightens a man, that's what it 
does, to know that poor Dick Johns 
there, and all the rest of us besides, are 
going to make a great and surprising 
discovery in a month or two. We're 
going to discover what every ambitious 
cuss discovers — that the instant we 
strike out for ourselves, we are sur- 
rounded by a wall of other men's ambi- 
tions, other men's interests and purposes 
and strivings and designs. Outside that 
wall lies that oddity we call 'success.' 
And the way out of that wall is the way 
of personality. And how does a fellow 
know whether he is going to get out at 
all? Poor dupe, he's only a piece of 
bullion. Personality comes down on 



him like a die ; and it's a matter of luck, 
or something, whether it stamps him as 
a coin worth fifty million or only fifty 
cents, by gad ! — " 

Buck might have run on, but for the 
interruption of a yawn, and the remark, 
"Buck, do you know? You remind 
me of a Bernard Shaw play. You are 
awfully clever, and you sound plausible. 
But anything may happen in this world ; 
everything and anything is true. But 
you go ahead and say the world is this 
way, and it is that way, and it is no other 
way — it can't be any other way than 
the way you say it is. And you say that 
so positively that anybody who knows 
better, gets just as miffed as I am now, 
without my dinner. Grab your hat and 
come on to Mem. We'll have to make a 
run for it now, after all your gabble." 

Squealer, as he spoke, slowly unbent 
himself from his crouch on the seat, 
wiggled down his trouser-legs, knocked 
out his pipe, and continued: 

"Buckie, my boy, listen to a wise man. 
You can't grip the world in the clutch 
of any system, or any most water-tight 
piece of logic. Our dear departed 
friend, Herbert Spencer, failed at that. 
The World-Eel slipped from his palpi- 
tating fingers. Put this down — any- 
thing may happen to any man. Poor 
Dickie Johns may b^e another George 
Washington ten years from now, and 
you know it. Give any dolt a taste of 
power and he is on the way to become a 
king or a Homer. There's yx)n mucker 
in East Cambridge. Put a nickel in his 
pocket, and you've made a Tamerlane. 
And now, having settled these weighty 
matters, let us now live life as before." 

And arm in arm, the two Seniors 
went out the door and down the stairs, 
and moved to their doom in Memorial 
Hall. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL SNAP-SHOTS 



BY HANS VON KALTENBORN 



It was almost noon, but about the 
benches in the shadow of Appleton 
Chapel the cool of the morning still 
lingered, confined by the listless branch- 
es of the elms. Near the path leading 
to Sever Hall three chubby youngsters 
tumbled about on the lawn vainly try- 
ing to persuade a group of wobbling 
pfgeons to closer companionship. A 
fourth crowed delightedly from the per- 
ambulator, which a nurse, seated on one 
of the benches, pushed back and forth 
with one hand, while the other held an 
open book. Whenever the baby shrieked 
more loudly than usual, or the sound of 
chiseling and hammering from where 
a score of workmen were fashioning 
the Gore Hall addition to "resemble the 
other Yard buildings*' increjised, the 
severe maids and matrons seated about 
on adjoining benches looked up from 
their books with a slight frown. But 
a smile followed whenever they glanced 
at the happy baby. 

As the Memorial clock tolled twelve, 
showers of white-f rocked students 
spilled over the steps of Sever, linger- 
ing here and there to gossip or strolling 
arm in arm across the Yard. "Oh, 
Marge, Marge," called a brunette, pret- 
tier than the majority of her classmates, 
from the top of the steps, "let's lunch at 
Mem to-day." 

"Oh, no, let's not," answered the girl 
addressed. "I know a funny little place 
near the Square, where they say all the 
Harvard professors eat in summer." 

"Well, but do ladies eat there ?" asked 
the brunette, doubtfully. 



"Oh, yes," was the answer. "Mary 
went there yesterday and she met two 
of her instructors." 

"All right, I don't care," and off they 
started. 

The six weeks in the summer of each 
year, when from five to six hundred 
women students undertake what has 
been called the feminine occupation of 
Harvard, is a most interesting period to 
the undergraduate, whom laudable am- 
bition or circumstances connected with 
the fifth letter of the alphabet tempt to 
share it. There is so much that is new 
and strange, such an overturning of 
traditions, that he finds it hard to recon- 
cile the changed conditions with serious 
study. But serious it is, for the actual 
work done this last summer would suf- 
fice, on a rough estimate, to earn be- 
tween forty and fifty A.B. degrees. A 
considerable number of students take 
the last course required for their de- 
grees in the Summer School. Many 
more undergraduates would utilize this 
six weeks' period were it not for the 
restrictions upon summer work which 
the office has seen fit to impose. Here- 
after, unless in special cases, only one 
half-course may be counted towards the 
degree, and then only if the student at- 
tains the grade of "B" or, in some 
courses, "C." The University of Chi- 
cago, in adopting the European policy 
of continuous sessions throughout the 
year, and many Western universities, 
such as Wisconsin, are encouraging 
summer study among their regular stu- 
dents by enlarged opportunities there- 
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fore, and it will be interesting to see 
whether their or Harvard's policy will 
become general. The theory that a man 
cannot study with advantage to himself 
more than eight months in a year has 
been disproved by many of the world's 
great scholars. Another common argu- 
ment against more liberal provisions for 
counting summer courses assumes that 
some undergraduates would be more 
lazy in winter if they were given a 
chance to work in summer. The new 
regulations relative to counting summer 
courses are said to be only another step 
in the eternal competition between the 
"Office" and the "Sports." 

But let us have another picture. 
Floods of light are pouring from the 
opened doors and windows of the 
Hemenway Gymnasium. Within, the 
chairs jammed into every corner of the 
floor and gallery, and a sloping tier of 
circus benches built up at one end of 
the building are filled with friends and 
admirers who have come to witness the 
final exhibition of the summer classes 
in physical training. As the gong 
rings — the gong that ordinarily calls 
on that motley collection of running 
pants, undershirts, red sweaters and 
bathing suits, known as the five o'clock 
class — fans flutter more rapidly, there 
is a general rustling of freshly-laun- 
dered dresses, and a troop of short- 
skirted dancing girls trips to the middle 
of the floor. The piano begins thrum- 
ming out a waltz, and under the watch- 
ful eye of a white-haired dancing mas- 
ter there is a graceful manipulation of 
black skirts and a twinkling of slippered 
toes. 

The skill acquired by these physically 
cultured summer students is seen to 



best advantage at the Friday night "re- 
ceptions," more widely famed among 
undergraduates than any other institu- 
tion of the Summer School. Think of 
having ice cream, claret lemonade and 
a pretty girl to dance with "on the 
Faculty"! Fgr it is true that the Sum- 
mer School authorities, in their success- 
ful eflfort to develop the "social side," 
provide all these things gratis to "mem- 
bers of the Summer School and invited 
guests." 

In its conscientious efforts to make 
the personal relations among the stu- 
dents as pleasant as possible, the Sum- 
mer School management has been al- 
most entirely successful. The liberal 
privileges of the Information Bureau, 
the cordial welcome given by the Re- 
ception Committee, the rest rooms at 
Memorial Hall and Phillips Brooks 
House, the many, carefully-planned his- 
torical excursions into the environs of 
Boston and Cambridge, the frequent, in- 
teresting lectures and readings, by way 
of evening entertainment, were all ap- 
preciated and enjoyed. But it is rather 
a curious commentary that the privilege 
least appreciated — that of eating at 
Memorial Hall — cost Harvard more 
money than all the others put together. 
For the first week of its operation the 
Summer School restaurant showed a 
deficit of $480. The second week this 
rose to $709, a week later the published 
statement showed it to be $638, the 
fourth week it fell to $566. and the 
fifth week, the last for which a state- 
ment was issued, it was $600. Estimat- 
ing the last week's deficit as equal to 
that of the preceding week it shows a 
total loss of about $3,600. This, in 
spite of the fact that the prices charged 
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averaged considerably higher than those 
. of outside restaurants, a breakfast, con- 
sisting of canteloupe, griddle cakes and 
coffee costing, for example, just twice 
as much in Memorial Hall as elsewhere. 
The advantages of picturesque environ- 
ment, better service, and sanitary 
kitchen methods did not suffice to off- 
set the disadvantage of higher prices. 
The unhappy young man who took 
tickets at the door, never succeeded in 
quite satisfying some of the school 
teachers why it was necessary to "pay 
seventeen cents to get in when you 
don't get anything for it," a statement 
which involved a slight exaggeration 
of the truth. To dispel the belief that 
they were making large profits, the 
management of the restaurant under- 
took the additional expense of publish- 
ing elaborate weekly statements, in 
which all the income and expenditures 
were carefully set forth. Yet even 
these did little to reconcile patrons, and 
from the first the Summer School res- 
taurant was unpopular. But is there 
any method of operation by which a 
plant like that at Memorial Hall, built 
for a capacity of 1,200, can bo made to 
pay when accommodating one-third of 
that number? 

In their cordial appreciation of Mr. 
Copeland's readings, the Summer 
School students rivaled the under- 
graduate audiences. They laughed less 
willingly and less heartily at Mark 
Twain's xlescription of "the thing that 
calls itself a She," perhaps for personal 
reasons. But they sighed for "Manda- 
lay" and shivered appreciatingly at the 
gruesome Kipling tale of Bertram and 
his horrible ape. 

Where they differed from us most 
strikingly was in their faithful attend- 



ance at morning chapel. Eight hundred 
Summer School students provided twice 
as many regular chapel attendants as 
are found among five thousand members 
of the University. And this, despite the 
absence of special music and preachers 
with national reputations. A reasonable 
explanation of this discrepancy ought to 
throw some light on the present church 
situation in America. 

Coming to the work in the class room 
there are some interesting differences. 
Because of circumstances surrounding 
their attendance the average Summer 
School student will take the work more 
seriously than the average undergradu- 
ate. Sometimes, however, the instruct- 
ors met with interesting revelations. 
One very pleasant, white-haired old 
lady, who had been listening eagerly to 
the lectures in the course she was at- 
tending, failed completely to satisfy the 
instructor on the occasion of her first 
conference. Gently and discreetly he 
hinted that to gain credit for the course 
she would have to put more time on the 
work. "More time?" she gasped, in dis- 
may, "More time? Why, Fni working 
almost three hours a day now!" 

Several Summer School instructors 
who have worked with undergraduates, 
expressed the opinion that i^i doing a 
considerable amount of reading the 
undergraduate's mind works more 
quickly and effectively than that of ex- 
perienced teachers. Perhaps because 
they have never learned that 200 pages 
of history reading can be nicely sum- 
marized in ten pages of printed notes, 
many of the teachers were inclined to 
memorize details, instead of "skipping 
through" with a judicious selection of 
important points. Many of them must 
find even a brief contact with the broad- 
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er methods of University teaching an 
invaluable aid. 

The cost to them of the instruction 
is greater than it is in term-time. The 
charge for most of the courses that may 
be counted as a half-course towards a 
degree is $25. There is also ?. registra- 
tion fee of $2. The authorities advise . 
taking only one course, except in cases 
where two courses are very closely re- 
lated, but most undergraduates feel that 
they are wasting time unless they are 
taking at least two. 

Most delightful of all things about 
the School is the personal interest of 
the management in the welfare and suc- 
cess of every student. This is not only 
evident in the cordial reception they 



receive upon reaching Cambridge, but 
in the constant effort to meet theilr 
wishes and adapt all things to their re- 
quirements. At the close of the session 
this year, the Chairman of the School 
sent to each member a printed blank 
with a request for a friendly discussion 
of ways and means by which it might 
better serve the interests of its students. 
The first steps towards the organization 
of a Harvard Summer School Associa- 
tion were also taken near tht» close of 
the last session. Many of the students 
have been coming for several years, and 
the constantly increasing attendance, 
with the corresponding enlargement of 
educatdomal opportunities, augurs well 
for the Schoors future success. 
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MORE RCX)M FOR GRADUATES 

BY O. G. MAYER 



With a view toward providing the 
graduate student with additional oppor- 
tunity to live in the buildings of the 
University, the Graduate Department 
has embarked on a new venture. During 
the summer the rooms of the north wing 
of College House have been furnished, 
and will be assigned to advanced stu- 
dents desiring conveniently located yet 
inexpe^n^ive quarters. 

The idea of establishing a graduate- 
doVmit6ry system at Harvard found its 
first open expression in the report of 
Dean Wright for 1901-02. Here the 
Dean stated that "the association of 
graduates in dormitories woulid be of 
the highest value in forming a sense of 
union, fellowship and solidarity of in- 
terests on the part of those who pursue 
the scholar's life, which is a most pow- 
erful agent in the development of intel- 
lectual as well as moral character." 
This is the keynote of the system which 
Ivas aptly begun last year with the 
reservation of Conant Hall for graduate 
students. Among other American uni- 
versities, Princeton alone has set aside a 
building for graduates, Merwick Hall, 
very popular, but inadequate. Harvard 
has tried to do things more thoroughly. 

Conant Hall can no longer accommo- 
date the large number of applicants, and 
the overflow has been forced largely into 
outside quarters. To overcome this ob- 
jection entirely another large new dor- 
mitory would be requisite. This project 
is actually in view, the location near 



Conant has already been, chosen, the 
the beneficent donor alone is In doubt. 

Meanwhile, the Graduate Department 
has a very acceptable plan to alleviate 
the situation. The rooms in the north 
wing of College House, about twenty in 
number, have been thoroughly reno- 
vated, and plainly, but comfortably fitted 
out. As no two rooms are furnished 
alike, a very agreeable variety is se- 
cured. The restful Morris-chair stands 
in each study, and book-cases equal to 
the most exacting graduate demand arc 
provided. All decorations — matters 
of individual taste, have been omit- 
ted. Bedding and towels, as well as 
heat and light, are at the expense of the 
tenant, but the rents are very reason- 
able. The corner room on the second 
floor is the most expensive, bringing 
$100. The lowest is $70, the average 
$80. The work of furnishing has been 
in the hands of Mr. Leavitt Parsons, 
*io, under the supervision of Mr. W. H. 
Cutler, college janitor. 

While no graduate was ever deterred 
from attending his chosen school be- 
cause of insufficient dormitory facilities, 
such accommodation adds much to the 
effectiveness of a graduate department. 
The graduate is a sober genius, averse 
to hideous noises, "rough-house'' and 
the disturbing Freshman. But if rea- 
sonable opportunity offers, he likes to 
congregate with his kind, mature earn- 
est minds with many common interests. 
"College life" has lost its charms, "uni- 
versity life" is welcome. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ETHICS 



BY DAVID CAMP ROGERS 
Instructor in Social Ethics 



It is a criticism often made, not 
always justly, that college studies are 
too remote from the life of the time, and 
furnish too little preparation for its ac- 
tivities and duties. The Department of 
Social Ethics is one of the sections of 
Harvard University in which special en- 
deavor is being made to render such a 
criticism inapplicable to us. The De- 
partment makes its special contribution 
to the part of life in which the citizen 
is concerned with his general social rela- 
tions, especially his relations to classes 
in the community other than his own. 

Professor Peabody began a course in 
the application of ethics to modern 
social problems in 1880 in the Divinity 
School. Two years later his course 
was opened to members of the College 
and has since been given as a college 
course, open to members of the gradu- 
ate schools almost continuously. The 
course has always dealt with concrete 
problems in a concrete way, and has 
always emphasized personal investiga- 
tion on the part of students who partici- 
pate in it. Beside the lectures, the as- 
signed reading, and the special library 
with its facilities for broader work, 
there has been the sending of the stu- 
dents to see for themselves the condi- 
tions and the institutions for betterment 
which they were studying. They have 
gone with charity workers and health 
officers into the homes of the poor, or 
have taken advantage of employments. 



or philanthropic activities, which were 
already bringing them into contact w^th 
the poor, to make careful observation 
of the conditions thus made accessible 
to them. They have slept with tramps, 
hobnobbed with Chinese laundrymen, 
visited saloons, playgrounds, hospitals, 
and prisons, interviewed officials of all 
sorts of municipal departments and 
private organizations, investigated dap- 
ditions of factory employment, taken 
from the employers* own account books 
the records of profit-sharing ut^der- 
takings. 

About three years ago the gifts of an 
anonymous benefactor made possible 
the organization of the Department of 
Social Ethics, with additional courses of 
instruction, and with special rooms in 
Emerson Hall, extensive additions to the 
library, and a Social Museum. By re- 
sorting to the collections of photographs 
and diagrams which this museum af- 
fords, the student who is investigating 
at first hand the housing conditions, 
playgrounds, or employers' welfare in- 
stitutions in Boston or in some neigh- 
boring city can bring into comparison 
with them large numbers of similar in- 
stitutions too distant to be visited. 

Affiliated with the work at Emerson 
Hall, and under the direction of Dr. 
Brackett, an instructor in the Depart- 
ment, is the School for Social Workers, 
which is located at 9 Hamilton Place, 
in Boston. Here detailed studies of the 
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The Social Ethics Library 



same subjects are undertaken for the 
purpose of training men and women for 
expert work in philanthropy. There is 
the same emphasis here on actual con- 
tact with the conditions and methods 
studied; active workers in many fields 
are invited to the class-room confer- 
ences; the students are expected to de- 
vote time to personal activity in social 
work as well as to personal observation. 
Graduates of the school have already 
found themselves in demand for positions 
of responsibility. 

College graduates who took Social 
Ethics I, or Philosophy 5, as it was 



known by more of them, return and re- 
call one or another detail of the class- 
room work or the personal research in 
which the subjects under investigation 
were given a new vividness and reality; 
many of them testify at the same time 
to a permanent interest aroused or 
deepened, through the course, in the 
welfare of their fellow-men ; some tell 
of life careers having been shaped by 
the interests here obtained. It is hoped 
that the enlarged equipment may be the 
means of a constantly increasing effi- 
ciency in producing in Harvard students 
an intelligent and altruistic citizenship. 
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EDITORIALS 



ANNOUNCEMENT 
The Illustrated announces the elec- 
tion of John Adams, Jr., as editor-in- 
chief during the absence of Hans von 
Kaltenborn in Europe. 

JOHN CORBIN ON HARVARD 

Again the critics are upon us. In his 
series of articles, "What College for 
the Boy?" in the Saturday Evening 
Post, John Corbin, most widely known 
as the dramatic critic of the New York 
Sun, but with some experience as a 
writer on educational topics, chiefly 
gained in producing a book on Oxford, 
after a year's residence there, pays his 
respects to Harvard. There are two 
ways of answering those who assail us. 
The easy, flippant way is to quote some 
such lines as these: 

"Oh, Harvard was old Harvard 

When he was but a pup; 

And Harvard will be Harvard 

When he's gone belly-up." 

The other way is to analyze and 
ponder the accusations, whether they be 
true, and, if true, to discuss remedies. 
Mr. Corbin's conclusions as to Harvard, 
based on his experience as an under- 
graduate fifteen years ago, his interest 
in the University since then, his study 
of foreign educational methods, and his 
recent examination into conditions in our 
leading colleges, merit serious consid- 
eration. It is, therefore, the more re- 
grettable that his journalistic ways have 
led him to make a number of statements 
that must impair the value of his gen- 



erally careful analysis of the Harvard 
situation. In these we find the same 
John Corbin who a few months ago 
declared the conditions in Memorial 
Hall to be a "standing disgrace to the 
University," and who failed to sub- 
stantiate his charge, although the editor 
of the Hansard Bulletin offered to re- 
ward him, should he do so, with a big 
red apple. We are prepared to give 
serious consideration to statements that 
we are "Germanized" and that the Uni- 
versity has *'lost its power of social as- 
similation," but it would be a waste of 
time for Harvard men to answer such 
hard-hitting assertions as: "The Yard is 
no more" — "The College commons has 
become a mob" — "Harvard is disor- 
ganized" — "It is magnificent as a col- 
lection of little men" — "As a human 
institution it is a byword and a jest" — 
"A well-ordered, general education is 
impossible (at Harvard)" — "Only one 
of President Eliot's graduates has 
gained world-wide distinction." Mr. 
Corbin professes to aid parents in choos- 
ing a college for their sons. But how 
will readers of the just-quoted state- 
ments reconcile some of them with others 
appearing in the same article, such 
as: "Harvard deserves to rank, on its 
educational side, at the head of Ameri- 
can universities" — "All of the depart- 
ments are strong, and many of them of 
the very first rank"? 

The sum of this entire criticism may 
be embodied in the statement that, hav- 
ing expanded from a college into a uni- 
versity. Harvard has lost some of the 
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social characteristics peculiar to smaller 
educational institutions. When a boy 
grows up and loses his curls his mother 
sheds a tear, but she is proud to see him 
in long trousers. We are sorry that the 
Dean can no longer be a father to us 
all, but we conform to the inevitable. 
Curls and long pants do not go to- 
gether. It is true that we have become 
somewhat Germanized, and we are 
proud of it. To have developed a uni- 
versity measuring up to the German 
standards on a stalk of Puritan tradi- 
tions is the achievement that stamps our 
President as America's greatest educa- 
tor. We should also like to see him 
cheer the eleven and come around to 
our class smokers, but we realize, after 
all, that no man, barring out "one gradu- 
ate of world-wide fame/' can be all 
things to all men. No, indeed. There is 
little use in crying out because Harvard 
is not what it was fifty years ago. Would 
Mr. Corbin have us go back to old con- 
ditions? To-day we have defects, but 
of these defects we are aware, and we 
are striving might and main to over- 
come them. Witness the worth of the 
Union and of Phillips Brooks House, the 
growth of "common rooms," dormitory 
athletics, and broader class activities; 
witness also the new graduate dormi- 
tory system and the establishment of 
degrees with distinction in related sub- 
jects. All these are powerful centralizing 
influences that have sprung up within the 
past few years. And besides there are 
a score of plans for erecting Freshman 
dormitories, for bettering the instruc- 
tion, for restricting the elective system, 
that are now ripening in the minds of 
our teachers and administrators, and 
that need only money or authority to be 
put into effect. Harvard is not asleep. 
With the world outside just beginning 
to realize the great changes incidental 



to her growth, she is already correcting 
the evils that inevitably accompany 
expansion. 

LANGDELL HALL 

Our frontispiece this month is Lang- 
dell Hall. For many yearis past the 
facilities of Austin Hall have been 
growing more and more inadequate to 
the increasing needs of the Law School. 
The primary purpose of the new build- 
ing is to separate the work of the vari- 
ous classes. The first-year men will 
occupy the new structure, the second- 
year men the old, while the third-year 
class will share quarters with the first. 
This move is almost required by the 
system of smaller classes, conferences, 
and more personal contact between in- 
structor and student, which it is planned 
to inaugurate at once. The library will 
be divided following the division of the 
classes. The dedication of Langdell 
Hall will not occur for some time, and 
so it is hardly in order to comment 
more upon the building itself or on the 
plans of the Law Faculty in regard tc 
it. It is needless for us to describe the 
building or its appointments ; tliis can be 
done just as well by the newspapers ; but 
any one who wishes to get a good idea 
of the building should be satisfied with 
nothing short of a personal inspection. 
Certain it is that there are too many 
of us who have no idea of the interior 
of many of our buildings until they 
have to show the College to a party of 
friends. We might say, however, that 
the building as it now stands is only 
three-fifths of the completed structure; 
the present northernmost section, bear- 
ing the inscription, "Langdell Hall, 
Harvard Law School," will be the cen- 
tre of the building when it is finally 
completed. 
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The Development of Shakespeare as 
A Dramatist. By George Pierce 
Baker, '87. The Macmillan Company. 

In this day of prolific publication iany 
new book on one of the great and fa- 
miliar subjects must give evidence of 
marked and distinctive quality to save 
it from the commonplace and justify 
its appearance. Professor Baker has, 
however, discovered an unused point of 
view from which to treat of Shakes- 
peare. And he does this in a way 
which moves his readers to wish that 
all books in the field of literary criticism 
emanated from an author who could 
as inconsistently manifest their compe- 
tence to discuss their subject. From the 
first, Professor Baker rejects the atti- 
tude of writers who adore Shakespeare 
as an isolated genius, and treat of his 
achievements in much the same strain 
as the fathers of the church narrated 
miracles, and, at the same time, he keeps 
well apart from those of the opposite 
tendency, who aim, apparently, to vul- 
garize great personages by dint of in- 
sistence on every detail of their short- 
comings. In the development of his 
material, and he seems to have com- 
pressed no end of information between 
the covers of his book, the author very 



effectually destroys all conception of an 
unnatural and peculiarly endowed per- 
sonality for Shakespeare. Under the in- 
fluence of Professor Baker, Shakespeare 
becomes a very human individual, one 
above all else, a part of his age", and 
acutely sensible to each demand and re- 
quirement of its peculiar conditions. 
The genius of the poet manifested itself, 
not in conflict, but in harmony with the 
limitations of time and place, especially 
in the ease with which, as playwright, 
he responded to the tastes of his public 
and the canons of dramatic art, and sur- 
passing these, in living up to the higher 
standards which were evolved and cre- 
ated from himself. 

In dealing with his thesis. Professor 
Baker manipulates his facts with the fa- 
miliarity of an expert. He is every- 
where convincing; and many of the con- 
ditions of a time totally unknown to the 
playgoer of to-day become graphic and 
realistic. The book seems intended for 
laymen, and in the brief, terse exposi- 
tion of the conditions of life and art in 
the times of Queen Elizabeth the au- 
thor assumes a slight tone of authority. 
This mannerism is not at all unpleasing. 
Matters of slight superficial importance 
take shape as characteristics of the 
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period, and as a portion of those circum- 
stances . under which Shakespeare 
worked, come into close relation with 
some of the major features of his art. 
It is refreshing in a book of this nature 
thus to have matters of detail stated 
with assurance and then dismissed with- 
out argument. The author everywhere 
appears before the reader confident of 
himself and sparing of the energy of 
others. In his feeling for the weight of 
influence which public taste and im- 
mediate conditions of the stage must 
have exerted upon Shakespeare and in 
the succinct and thorough analysis to 
which the character and habits of that 
public are subjected, the work is almost 
psychologic. Throughout the book the 
style is sufficiently forceful without be- 
ing fatiguing, and everywhere is clear. 

S. T. M. 



In addition to the book reviewed in this 
number, we would call attention to the fol- 
lowing, as entertaining and profitable read- 
ing — books recently written by or about 
Harvard men: 

A Night in Avigxon. By Cale Young Rice, 
'95. McClure, Phillips & Co. New York. 
50 cents. 

A History of the American Whale Fish- 
ery. By Walter S. Tower, '03. John C. 
Winston Company. Philadelphia. 

The Siamese Cat. By Henry Miller 
Hideout, '99. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
New York. 

The Young in Heart. By Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier, '95. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Boston. $1.25 net. 

Efficient Democracy. By William H. 
Allen, '78. Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
60 cents net. 

The Life and Genus of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. By Frank Preston Stearns, *67. 
Lippincotfs. Philadelphia. $2.00 net. 

The Master of the World. By Charles 
Lewis Slatterty, '91. Longmans, New 
York. $1.50 net. 
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will be at 

19 Boylston Street 

every two weeks with line of clothing* 
ready-made and to measure. Riding 
and Motor Garments, English 
Furnlslilngs, Engllsli Hats, Slioes, 
Trunks, Valises, etc. 

On days of visits notice will 
In the **Crlnison." 



Agent for 

CHRISTY'S ENGLISH 

DERBIES AND 

CAPS 



Neckwear, Gloves, Shirts, Etc 



J. August 



■aao Massacbosetts Ave. 
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rOWNES 
GLOVES 

mean right gloves — 
so buy Fownes and save trouble. 



Yfu can £11 it with 
jourejessbut 





The Conklin Pen is the best fountain pen 
for students on account of the Crescent-Filler. 
Filled instantly — anywhere — anytime — without 
the least inconvenience or bother. To fill 

GonUin'sSiPen 

"THE PEN WITH THE CRESCENT-FILLER* 

simply dip it in any ink and press the 

Crescent-Filler — that's all. No dropper — no 

inky fingers— no ruffled temper. The writing 

qualities of the Conklin are unequaled— the 

feed perfect. 

Leadlnsr dealers handle the Conklin. If yours does 
not, order direct. Look for the Crescent-Filler and 
refuse substitutes. Send fos handsome new cataloff* 

THE CONKLIN PEN CO. 

310 MaahaMaa BIdd.. Toledo. Ohio. 




SHIRTINGS 

All the Newest Ideas for 
Men's Wear in 

SHIRTS 

Made from English, Scotch 

and French Fabrics 

Private Designs 

Business and Dress Sblrts 

$1.50 $2.50 $3 50 $4.50 

$5 50 sad Upward 

All made in our own workrooms 

CMsnIt HI to know the LINEN, the 
CRAVAT, asd the GLOVES to Wear 

GLOVES 

Fowoes' Heavy Street Gloves 
hand stitched, $1.30 

BETTER ONES. $2.00. $2.50 asd $3.00 

MEN'S AND WO«IEN*S 



NECKWEAR out of the ordinary — shapes strictly 
new— $1.00 to $4.50 

SunuBCf Sireelia 
fi<«ioaU.&A. 



^^^jes- 
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General Club and Training Tables 

FOR STUDENTS ONLY= = 

34 Dunster Street J^ J^ J^ H. Schmidt 



Pianos to Rent 

Fine Assortment Low Prices 




Banjos, Mandolins, Guitars 
Music 

BRIQQS & BRIQQS 

1270 Mass. Ave. 



M. Bomstein 
'Cailor and Importer 

J9 DUNSTER STREET 

Dana Chambers 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 



TEACHING 
BUSINESS OR 
TECHNICAL WORK? 

We can find you the right opportunity in any 
line. Over \b^ young college men satisfactorily 
placed last year proves our ability. Write us to-day 
for full particulars of good positions open in early 
fall. A few good opportunities for summer work. 
Offices in 12 cities. 

HAPGOOD'S 

The Maiional Organizaiion of Brain Brokers 

BROADWAY AND DUANE STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 

Old Clothes Wanted 

By MAX KEEZER 

3 Bow Street^ Cambridge 



I am paying 50 per cent higher cash prices 
than any other dealer for your cast-off 
Clothing, Old Gold, Watches, Chains, 
Diamonds, Bric-a-Brac, Furniture, Car- 
pets, etc. 

Suits, $3.00 to $20.00 

OvercoatSt $5.00 to $20.00 

Trousers, $1.00 to $5.00 

Opposite Quincy Hall, day or evening, at 
your leisure. Leave orders at store. 






Remember, MAX KEEZER 

3 Bow Street, Cambridge 

Telephone, 2119 2 Camb. 




AVE YOU BEEN PERFECTLY SATISFIED with the lead pencils used in 
your schools during the past terra? It there has been something that was not 
just right, and by any chame you are not acquainted with DIXON'S AMKUI- 
OAN GRAPHITE PENCILS, allow us to be the means of bringing about au 
introduction. 

Send us 16c. in stamps, and we will do our part by sending a good, generous, 
liberal package that will give you an excellent idea of the good things in store 
for those who use the Dixon goods. 



^ JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 



JERSEY CITY, N.J. 
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All Leathers 



All Weathers 

Thirty Special Emerson Stores 

Three of them in Boston : — 

185 Summer Street 
(Dewey Sq.) 

Cor. Court and Hanover 
Streets 

Cor. Water and Washins:ton 
Streets 



^e»^ 



%^^ 



(Aoe 



NONCST ALL 
THROUGH 




Chrome Wajc Calf 
Stucher Oxford 
Double Soi^ 



.^^ ai^MMi 


H. 


• ' 


'^ml^^^^^S^ 


M. LEVINE 


«b5^^^^^^^^^5 


6et yMf College Papers, Written Notes, etc., 




Cailor and Importer 


bound at 




125 Tremont Street 


McNAMEE CO., Bookbinders 




Opp. Park Street Church 


26 Brattle Street, Harvard Square. 




Boston, Mass. 


Prices Reasonable. Work the Besi 







SUFFOLK ENGRAVING AND 
ELECTROTYPING COMPANY 

Designers, Illustrators, Engravers of Line Plates, Half- 
tones, Color Plates, Wood Guts, and Electrotyping 

BOSTON NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 



234-236 Congress St. 



225 Fourth Ave. 



53 Sabin St 
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TAILOR, 



58 WINTER STREET. 

COR.TI 

IdffphofM'Cidbrd-TO- 




MUSICAL LIONS 




C^ ^j^^Vt 



Orpheus with his lute was a creature of imagination, and 
the stories told of the wonderful influence the Music h« 
produced had >ver inanimate things, are purely mythical 

The 

VICTOR 
TALKING 
MACHINE 

however, has Lionized the most wonderful personalities 
of the present age, and placed within the reach of every 
person caring to listen, the magnificent voices of the most 
celebrated artists living. Complete Catalogs FREE. 

OLIVER 
DITSON 
COMPANY 

ISO Tfcmont Street, Boitoa. 



Pach Bros. 

Massachusetts Avenue 

Next to Beck Hall 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

To Harvard For Twenty Years 

Reputation, Experience and Satisfaction await 
you iff we do your work 
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OaK Grove Farm 
Creamery Co. 



IdlO MASS. AVENUE 
Near Harvard Square 



We cater especially for tHe 
Students 



Newg'ent & Co. 

4'2 BOIKT ST. cor. MOUNT AUBURN ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 

Care of SUidents' Clothing 
By Contract a Specialty 



Oood* Called For 
ttmd D«liv«r«dl 



Prompt S«rvic« 
Cu«r«nt««d 



T«l«pHon«, 329-2 




Telephone 21385 Oxford 

L. F. BRIDGHAM 

MERCHANT 
TAILOR 

657 WASHINGTON ST., and 

18 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 

Boylflton Building, Room 55 
Take Blevator 

Business Suits a Specialty from €25 up 
Dress Suits to Let 




HOTEL EMPIRE 

FOR FAMIUB8 AND TRANSIBNT8 

Broadway and 63rd St. (Empire Square) N. Y. City 

All Surface cats pass or transfer to door 

Subway and **!«'> stations two minutes 

Rooms, with dcUchcd Batb, - $1.50 per day up 

Roomst witii Private Bath» 2.00 per day up 

Suites with Private Bath, - 3.50 per day up 

Special weekly fates for permanent occupancy 

Automatic Lighting Devices and Telephone in every room 

European Plan, also Combination Breakfasts, Table 

d'Hote Luncheons and Dinners 

HXCBLLBNT SBRVICB— PINB MUSIC 



V. JOHNSON QUINN 



Proprietor 



*'iS.t»S°TYPEWRITERS 

Reboilt m ac h i n es with new platen, type, ribbons, etc , $25 to $35, gruaranteed. Machines 
almost new at low prices. RENTED, REPAIRED, EXCHANGED. 

The Type-writer Exchange 

3& DROMFIE1.D STREET. BOSTON. MASS. 

3. E. MeCOLCAN. Mtfr. T.l. 166 M.la. 

Rented $2.50 and $4.00 per month. 
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Tire KTe'w 01i.ooola1:e JStiof» 

PERRY & AYERS 

38 West Street 

We are manufacturers. Our Chocolates are guaranteed PURE and FRESH. 
Try them and you will agree with us that they are Delicious. .*. .', .*. 



Brock Brothers 



\A/ARD'S 

STATIONERY 



HARVARD SQUARE 



Students' Furnishings 



G. M. JOLL 



Hair IJresser 



Razors Honed and Concaved 



No. 2 BRATTLE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE: 



Boston Unen 


liVritin|( Paper 


Boston Bond 


and 


BunKer Hill 


Envelopes 




Cn|(raved Invitations 
Dance Orders 
Banquet Menus 



Fraternity Paper 

and 
Calling Cards 



Original Designs Highest Grade Work 

SAMUEL WARD CO. 
37-63 FranKlin Street Boston 



A. F. La LOND 

34 BRATTLE ST. 

IS THE PLACE TO GET A COLLEGE 
HAIR-CUT AND EA8Y SHAVE 



RAZORS HONED WITH OARE 
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George H, Rent 

BooKs 

Stationery 

liodaK Supplies 
Souvenirs 

Guide BooKs 

Harvard Road Maps 



E. Gordon Parker, A.IVI. 



TUTORING FOR 
HOUR EXAMINATIONS 



1286 Massachusetts Avenue 

Notman Entrance 



DISCRIMINATING DINERS 



Desire to Dine 
at the 



WASHINGTON 
COURT CAFE 



Where the 

HOME COOKING 

Will please those who are dissatisfied 
with regular restaurant fare. 

51 Brattle Street j6 Near the square 



PHELAN & STEPTOE 

All the Correct Shapes In 

f^cn^Q f)at9 




Agtt., ••STETSON/* ••GUYER** HATS 



Qlovea Shirts 

Underwear 



Neckwear Hosiery 

Pajamas 



i% Boyletoti St., Next to Botel Couraim 



Opbn Bvbry Bvbnzno 
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For Practical Printing 



. . AT . 



Reasonable Rates 



. • TRY . . 



CAUSTIC- CLAFLIN CO. 



32 Brattle Street 
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ENGLISH TEA ROOMS, Inc. 

The English Tea Room 

160 B TREMONT STREET 
LUNCHEON and AFTERNOON TEA 




The Delft Tea Room 

429 BOYLSTON STREET 

LUNCHEON, AFTERNOON TEA and 
DINNER 



TABLE D'HOTE DINNER, FIFTY CENTS 

FRANK D. KENNEY 

Furniture and Piano flover 

FURNITURE, BOOKS and CHINA 
PACKED and SHIPPED 

12 Years' Experience. Stand, in front of 
Harvard Co-operative Building. Agent for 
the Harvard Storage Warehouse Company 

Office, 28 Church St. 

Telephone 9¥S-9 Residence, 96 Mt. Auburn St. 



College pharmacy 

p. J. McCORMICK, Pfoprictor 

^ Darvard Square ^ 



P. L. CARDONE 

Florist and 
Decorator 




Imported Vases, Baskets and 
Garden Pottery 

236 Boy^lston Street - Boston 
Harvard Square - Cambridge 

TELEPHONi: 



L. PINKOS 



College Tailor 



IS now showing the largest and up-io-daie sehef/on of Foreign 
Suitings for Students' Wear. The prices for same will be the 
most reasonable and my place of business is the most con' 
wenient for you to step in and examine before going elsewhere 



1276 Massachusetts Ave. 



0pp. Harvard Gate 
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MAJESTIC 



THEATRE 
BOSTON 
Farewell Performances 



DAVID BELASCO PRESENTS 

Blanche Bates 

...In the ... 

"Girl of the Golden West" 

Last Time Saturday Eve., Oct. 12 



Beginning Monday, October 14 

Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 
LAWRENCE a CECILIA 

D'ORSAY o LOFTUS 

IIN A MERRY COMEDY 

THE LANCERS 

By Harllcy Manners 

AN EXCEPTIONAL COMPANY 



ORPHEUM 

Washlns:ton, Winter 5ts., and Hamilton PI. 

Playing the Greatest 

VaudeviUe Attractions in 

the Entire World 

Known Everywhere as the Big 
House with the Big Shows 

Matinees, 15c. to 50c. Evenings, 15c. to 75c. 



HIRVARirS MEEnm PUCE IN BOSTON 



Castle Square Theatre 

Down Town Box Office, 15 Winter Street 



THE STOCK OPERA COHPANY 

W. C. Masson, Manager ' 

Week of Sept. 30* Offenbach's Opera Bouffe 

The Grand Duchess 

Week of Oct. 7, MUIocker's Comic Opera 

The Beggar Student 

Week of Oct. f 4. Bellini's ItaUan Grand Opera 

La Sonnatnbula 

The company Includes Migs Clara Lane, Miss 
Blanche Edward?, Miss Louise Le Baron, Miss Hat tie 
Belle Ladd, Miss Kritzl Von Buesing, Mr. J. K. 
Murray, Mr. Harry Davies, M»-. Forrest Huff, Mr. 
Henry Taylor, Mr. George Shields, Mr. W. H. 
Pringle. 

natlneas Tuesday, Wadnesday and 

Saturday, at a 

Evening at 8. Prices, $1.00, 75c, 50c, jsc 15c 



fllOBE THEATRE 

Week of September 23 

THE INIMITABLE 

BILLY B. VAN 



«« 



IN A SECOND EDITION OF 

PATSY IIN POLITICS 



ff 



TO FOLLOW ...i^^ 

SAMUEL THORINBERG 

.•• ini ••• 

"The Money Lender" 



COMING 



DOROTHY VERINOIN of 
HADDOIN HALL 
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Boston TKeatre 

^^'tK SEASON 

LINDSAY MORISON, Manager 

THE 

BEST STOCK COMPANY 

IN AMERICA 

HAS BEEN ORGANIZED FOR THE SEASON 

STANDARD and MODERN 
PLAYS 

▼ILL BE PRESENTED IN THE MOST COM- 
PLETE MANNER 

POPULAR PRICES 

Matincct, 25c., 5Cc. Evenings, 25c., 50c., 75c. 
Gallery, tSc 

Application for Subscription S«ata may be made now to Box Office 



TREMONT THEATRE 



. . . DEVOTED TO . 



Klaw & Erianger's 

Advanced Vaudeville 

■k STAIS OF til NATIONS -k 

Ttiro Performances Daily 

riATlNBBS— 25 csnts to 50 cents 
EVENINGS — 25 cents to $1.00 

ALL SB ATS RESERVED 



Walter C. Brooks 
& Company (Ltd.) 






#♦ 



Second Floor /• Old South 
Building /. Boston, Mass. 



GOOD SPORT 

Hverx ininute of every 
day 

OCTOBER 7 to NOVEMBER 2 

^WHen the New England 

FOOD FAIR 



and ... 



House FurnisHing 
Exposition 

... -will be at ,.« 

Mechanics Bnilding, Boston 

$25,000 in Free Attractions 

U. S. MARINE BAND. 'The President's 
Own," from Washington, D. C. 

BANDA ROMA. 65 Musicians Direct 
from Rome. Italx 

OLD FASHIONED ONE-RING CIRCUS 

CEYLON GOVERNMENT EXHIBIT and 
Countless OtHer Attractive Features 
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jfor t^t (j§tB( ^atiBf action . . . 



In Pressing or Tailoring of any Kind 
we would adv^ise you to try 



1 



T. L. JENKS 

Telephone 2223-2 Cambridge 31 Boylston St.. Harvard Sq. 



BOWLING 
BILLIARDS «>^» POOL 



17 TABLES 



6 ALLEYS 



THE RED DRAGON CO. 



28 DUNSTER STREET 




GENTLEIVIEN 

WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 

NEATNCSS, *KD COMFORT 

WEAR THE IMPROVCP 

BOSTON 
GARTER 



THE RECOOMtXCD STAMOARD 



The Name i» 
•ttmpcd on everi 
loop— 

The 

CUSHION 

BUTTON 

CLASP 



'^^ 



^CUSHI 



Lies FLAT TO THE LEG— HEVEft 
&LIPS, TEARS KOR UMf A$T£H$ 

CEO. f AOST CO,, Milen 
ei^tan. ttiu., U,S.*. 



ALWAYS EASY 



5url(c &• Co. 

:: Tailors:: 

MAKERS OF THE BEST CLOTHES 
THAT MONEY CAN BUY 

Suit or Overcoat - $25.00 to $45.00 
Trousers, from - - $ 5.00 to $12.00 

5url(c 3c Co. 

1246 /yiass. Ave. Cambridge 

BOSTON CAMBRIDGE NEW HAVEN, Ct. 
and HANOVER, Vt. 

ESTABLISHED 1887 

J. J. BRENNAN 

Merchant Tailor 
10 Boylston St. Cambridge 

HARVARD SQUARE 

MAKER OF FINE CLOTHES 

EXCLUSIVE NOVELTIES IN ENGLISH AND 
SCOTCH SUITINGS 



I 
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The Manhattan Press-Clipping Bureau 

ARTHUR CASSOT, Proprietor 

BXKCUTIVB OWVICMB 909 

Cambridge Building, Cor. Fifth Avenue'&' 35 rS Street 

NBW YORK CITY 



, 0PPO8ITB WAX,DORF ASTOKIA 



B9TABU8H8D IN 1888 



Gives the best service of Press Clippings on jiny subject of interest 
from all papers and periodicals published here and abroad. Our 
readers gather for you more valuable material than -you could 
get ordinarily in a lifetime. C||Our service is the n^test and 
most thoroughly done. <|[ Scrap-books of dippings *are most 
valuable for reference and your library. <|[ Sen4 your order 
on the subjects of interest and secure our up-to-date service. 



TERMS: 



100 jCUPPINQS 
aso •• 

500 •• 



$ 5-00 


1.000 CLIPPINQS 


la.oo 


5.000 •• 


ao.oo 


10.000 •• 



$ 38 .oo 
iso.oo 
aSo.oo 




T«I«^hMi« (BmIl B*r) Sd89. 89SO. 8S91 V/OpiOX 9C|WttF< 






tCERN/Or-FIMNCE 



THE CHAMPAGNE of the Twentieth Centur 





MOET & CHAN DON 

WHITE SEAL 



of the 



Marvellously Grand Vintage 



of the year 



1900 



uperior in Quality, Dryness, aod Bouquet to Am 

Champagne Produced Since ttie Great 

Vintage of 1884 



;E0. a. nESSLER (D. CO. SOLE IMPORTER 




HG HARViMU) 



lUySTRATED 
MAGAZINE 




FOR . . 
NOVEMBER 
VOLUME IX 
NUMBER 2 




JorkTi ffarvnrdi Statue , , fronlittplece 

A Revi«;w of Tenniii . , . . 1Z3 

A Yanh^e^Doodle Cuptd - ^ , 27 

By M, S. McN. Watta 

MisonlKropOA ! (powtn) , * * _ 3^ 
By R, Allrocchi 

The Prince Manuscript . , , -4-0 
By John Ad&tns^ Jr* 

E'ditoricils .--.*,. 42 

BoaK Reviews *.-.**, 4^4- 



$1.00 A YEAR 



JSHMm 



13 CENTS A COPY 
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Young's f>otcl 

J. R. Whipple Co 


f>otel 'Courainc 


parher r>ou8e 

Boston 


mpany 



Come and See John at 

Opp. KandolpK Hall 

E,gg SandwicHes Hot Dogs 

Open All ^Ight 



"The Best in Bedding" 




Students that demand the 

best never fail to use the 

Baker Bedding 

0. D. BAKER & CO. 

Sudbury Street Cor. Friead Boston, Mass 



MOORE'S 



NON-LEAKABLE 
FOUNTAIN PEN 




GLEiN 



^Using to u.e 

tHf^ To Handle 
To Fill 



GuanirtMd to Write Fratly 
It FIrit Stroke 



WARRAIITED 
NOT TO LEAK 
WHEN 
CARRIED IN 
ANY POSITION 
IN THE 
POCKET 



TK« Student's P*n 

TK* B\ssin*s« Man's P*n 

TK* P*rf«ot P*n 

Is Moore's Non-LeaKable 

The ONLY absolutely clean pen in the market. 

Fountain Pen 

For Sale at ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 

American Fountain Pen Company 

Mmautseiann 
168 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 




If^nox 



College Toggery »-»-^" 

... for ... 

Good Dressers 

aas w-.HinKto« St.. BOS-roN CLOTHIERS FURNISHERS KnoX Hat» 
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J. r. OLSSON & Co. 

yf Art Dealers yf 

HARVARD SQUARE 



Framing, Regilding, Pictures, 

Framed Pictures, Souvenirs, 

Novelties, Statuary, Photo Supplies, 

Developing, Printing, Enlarging, 

Rooms and Groups Photographed, 

Souvenir Post Cards. 



SHin^es Framed at lo-west rates 

PacKin^ of pictures, booKs 
and furniture, etc. 




Boston 

Bookbinding 

Company 



Arrow Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 



Edition Binding of all 
Kinds 






Howard's Flower Shop 

21 BOYLSTON STREET 

(Tbr^santbemums anb 
Cbotce IRoses 



IDiolets 

picfte^ tCwice Dads 
Prompt Delivery JS?f?'^'k,»w.^ 

OPPOSITE POST OFFICE 

D. J9.— ^able Decoration0 
a Specfalti? 
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H AWKES 71 Beacon Street 

near eharles St, BOStOIl 



TAILOR 



Wm. M. Rice 


DICTATION TAKCN COLLEGE WORK A SRECIALTY 
AT MACHINE MIME06RAPHY 


Instructor 


Miss Helen C. Littlefield 


A\ao4olio, Banjo ao4 Guitaj* 

1270 Mattachutettt Avenue 
(Brim* * Briggi) 


V/ypewriter 

1388 MASS. AVENUE 

Room 12 


CAMBRIDOE, MASS. 
Telephone xioa-i 


Cambridge 1595-2 Tapper's Studio) 



HENDRIE, GARDNER CO, 



^ ^ Tailors ^ ^ 



15 gEACON STREET 
50ST0N 



Tel. Ha^tnkt. 1809-1 
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The Harvard Illustrated Magazine is published monthly during the college year. 

Its aim is, chiefly, to portray the current events of college life in timely articles upon 
matters interesting both to students and graduates. As an illustrated historical record, there- 
fore, it becomes increasingly valuable. The Illustrated offers opportunities for men of 
literary, artistic or business ability to train themselves by actual practice. While endeavoring 
to be a representative publication the Magazine is by no means limited to University aifairs, 
and, therefore, does not restrict its field exclusively to the work of students and alumni. 



Office hours of Literary Editor, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday, 11.30 to 1200, 1178 
Massachusetts Avenue. 

Office hours of Business Manager, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 5.30 to 6.00, 11 78 
Massachusetts Avenue. 

Entered at Boston Post Office as s-'cond-class mail matter. 
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325 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 

Opposite Milk SIreet 



High Class of Tailoring 



Reasonable Prices 



EXCLUSIVE STYLES of GARMENTS and FABRICS 
of the UTEST IMPORTATIOl^S 

BREECHES MAKER 

All Kinds of GENTLEMEN'S SPORTING and OUTING 
GARMENTS Designed and Made from Sketcii 

TELEPHONE CONNECTION 



Van Ne3TE 

TAILOR 

433 Washington and Winter Sts. 

Boston 



Sole Agent for the Celebrated ALPINE LODEN — A 

Warranted Naturally Waterproof and Porous 

Material Especially Adapted for 

Motoring 



Harvard Souvenirs 

PINS FOBS SPOONS BUCKLES 
Most Complete Line In Town 




WATCHMAKER AND JEWELLER 
1432 Mass. Ave. 0pp. Matthews Harvard Sq. 



College Clothes 

Our exclusive ideas in clothing appeal 
especially to the particular college man 
who wants the best at a reasonable price. 

Our assortments of furnishings, hats 
and shoes are also unexcelled in dis- 
tinctive style and genuine quality. 



DURANT-REED CO. 

TAILORS 

VbJun of Men's Fine Qothlng 

HABERDASHERS 

Everythinf Pertaining to Gentlemen's Wear 
Contract Pressing and Laundry 

Durant-Reed Co. 

I3f2 Massachusetts Ave. 
Fairfax Hall Harvard Sqoarc 
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A REVIEW OF TENNIS 




I HOUGH all of Har- 
vard's major teams 
have on past occa- 
sions suffered at the 
hands of the capri- 
cious Fates, one 
sport at least has en- 
joyed almost unbroken success. Tennis 
is the Harvard " game," par excellence; 
and if we be the " rich man's college," 
and tennis " the rich man's game," here 
is at least an agreeable phase of a sub- 
ject upon which we have heard many 
less complimentary remarks. 

But tennis at Harvard is not strictly 
the ** rich man's game." Nowhere in 
the United States is the sport followed 
more assiduously by all classes. No uni- 
versity offers facilities comparable to 
those of Harvard. Fully fifteen acres of 
ground, comprising about thirty single 
and ten double courts, are provided, of- 
fering a hundred men chance, to play 
simultaneously. Upon afternoons suit- 
able for good tennis all the courts are 
sure to be taken, and a waiting list oa 
hand. A striking feature to the new- 
comer is the uniform good quality of the 
play. It is the result of practice and 
plenty of courts. The importance of 
these facilities in the rounding out oi 
Harvard's gilt-edged Intercollegiate 
game cannot be overestimated. Among 



the men developed at Harvard, who sub- 
sequently acquired national reputation, 
Wright, Ward, Larned, and Whitman 
are conspicuous. 

Last spring, for the first time in a long 
number of years, the tennis squad was 
defeated at the hands of Eli. Niles was 
missed on the team, but it had earlier in 
the season easily defeated Technology 
and Princeton. 

This season has opened more auspi- 
ciously. In the Intercollegiate meet which 
was held at Haverford, Pa., in conjunc- 
tion with Yale, Cornell, Princeton, Wil- 
liams, and Pennsylvania, the University 
team was undefeated in the singles, and 
captured the doubles championship. Its 
members — Pell, '08 ; Niles,. '09 ; Dab- 
ney, '09, and Gardner, '10 — contested 
the singles among themselves, Gardner 
defeating Niles for the championship, 
three sets out of four. The defeat of a 
player like Niles aroused added interest 
in the outcome of the subsequent Uni- 
versity tournament. For some unknown 
reason, however, Gardner has not en- 
tered the singles, and Niles, by defeat- 
ing Pell, has, for the third time, been 
declared University champion. 

Whether Niles would have again suc- 
cumbed to Gardner is seriously to be 
doubted. Gardner has speed and re- 
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sources, particularly at the net, but is 
apt to play erratically. He lacks the 
composure and consistency of play which 
is Niles' chief asset, and Niles visibly 
excells in placing and backhand strokes. 
He has an inborn talent for the game 
and rare qualities that make for cham- 
pionship. If his improvement remains 
steady, he should shortly qualify for 
national honors. 

Niles' match with Pell for the Uni- 
versity trophy, though one-sided, was in- 
termittently marked with brilliant tennis. 
Frequent rallies and the game up-hill 
fighting of Pell won repeated applause 
from the small grandstand that had as- 
sembled. Pell was visibly off color in 
the first set, which he lost by his nervous 
eagerness. He gained a lead of three 
games in the second set, however, by 
unusually clever side-line and cross- 
court placing, and ought to have taken 
the set. But his playing became erratic ; 



Niles recovered and won 6 — 4. The 
next set was never in doubt. Pell's net 
play was wanting, and his smashing vol- 
leys often went astray. 

Pell and Gardner are paired versus 
Niles and Dabney for the final round of 
the University doubles tournament. The 
match should be an absorbing one. as the 
teams average equally. 

The tennis tournaments, both class 
and 'Varsity, are enjoying an increasing 
popularity. In 1906, 107 men were en- 
tered in the fall '\^arsity tournament. 
This year there were 133 single and 64 
double entries, more men than any other 
organized athletic activity enlists, with 
the possible exception of dormitory row- 
ing. It is not a bad tendency; in the 
skill and quick' wits which it demands it 
is preeminently intellectual, and forms 
in after life a most enjoyable and useful 
athletic accomplishment. 

R. R. 
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A YANKEE-DOODLE CUPID 



BY JEROME C. FISHER 



A motor-boat slipped swiftly through 
the warm, dark waters of San Juan Har- 
bor» raising a great curl of white foam 
on either side of the sharp bow, and 
leaving behind a phosphorescent wake 
that gleamed in the moonlight. Over- 
head the calm moon shone in a starless 
sky. Off at either side Jack could see 
dark palms outlined against the white 
beach. 

He sat in the bow, bare-headed and 
bare-armed, holding the little steering 
wheel. The cool sea wind blew his hair 
back from his forehead, and its glorious 
rush set every nerve tingling with ex- 
hilaration. 

It was a queer place for a man whose 
burning proposal had just been ** laid on 
the table," but, as Jack thought to him- 
self, it was better than sulking on board 
the yacht. " It*s comforting to be told 
she hasn't anything against me, but that 
she wouldn't marry any man just out of 
college. And I'm to wait two years to 
* learn how to live with the world again,' 
am I? If she's right in her premise that 
college makes every fellow an assertive 
leader, then she's exactly wrong in her 
conclusion that this one is going to wait 
two years to get her. Say, Dick," he 
called back to his chum at the motor, 
" what do you suppose that dark thing, 
floating over there, is, — beer keg or 
mermaid?" He turned the wheel care- 
lessly, and the boat rushed toward the 
object. As they came close Jack saw it 
wiggle, and then with a whoop, " Bones 
of Uncle EH, — Mermaid! Oh, Lord, 



here's a mermaid for you, Dick! Shut 
off that threshing-machine of yours, and 
we'll take on passengers." 

The motor ceased its throbbing ana 
the boat slowed down. Dick took in the 
cause of Jack's emotion ; rising and fall- 
ing on the swell was a little naked 
darkey, smiling chubbily. A big gourd 
was tied below his arms, so that he 
floated easily in the water, and he kicked 
and splashed as merrily as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world for un- 
chaperoned babies to be found adrift in 
Porto Rican harbors. 

** Ship ahoy !" Jack shouted. " Are 
your engines broken down? Want a 
tow ?" The little chap opened his mouth 
to reply to these funny young men in 
their funny, puffing boat, but a little 
wave smote him in the face, and nothing 
came out but a choking gurgle of 
laughter. 

** Look out there! Don't drink like 
that, it isn't good for you." Jack reached 
out a strong arm and swung the shiny 
body on board. " Now what do you 
mean by this?" he questioned, stern'y. 
'* Don't you know you're an obstruction 
to navigation? Where are your riding 
lights ? You might have sunk us. We're 
going to get salvage out of this. So who 
are your owners and what is your 
name ?" 

The little four-year-old nodded and 
chuckled. He knew some of this Ameri- 
can tongue, too, had learned it from the 
soldiers. So he rose up and sang 
proudly, 
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" Yangee Tootle wen' tutown 
Along wi' Capetaine Goodin, 
An' — ther 'e met the men-un'-boys 
As thik as hastiputtin.' " 

"Bravo! Bravo!" his audience ap- 
plauded. " But isn't ' Yankee Doodle ' 
kind of a queer name for a naked little 
heathen like you? Of course, if you 
like it, it's all right, it's your name." 

They turned back toward the yacht, 
where it lay at anchor, brilliant witli 
light, and as they went, wondered how 
Yankee Doodle could have drifted into 
the middle of the harbor. They could 
make nothing of his chattered Spanish. 

" Some of these people almost sleep in 
the water, I know," Dick said, " and all 
the kids are wonders at swimming and 
diving ; but this is beyond me." 

" Some of those boys swimming 
around the yacht and diving for pennies 
were no bigger than he is. I suppose 
some one just tied the gourd to him and 
turned him loose. You saw how he could 
swim, and he could easily have drifted 
out," Jack suggested. 

" But why hasn't somebody missed 
him and hunted him up. A shark might 
have got him. If th'e little beggar could 
only talk English, we would know where 
we're at, but now — " and he began 
humming hopelessly " Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep." 

When they climbed the ladder with 
Yankee Doodle perched wide-eyed on 
Jack's neck, at once they became the 
center of a wondering, excited circle, 
but, turning expectantly to Elizabeth, 
Jack rhet an amused smile that crushed 
his elation. 

'* You see how it is," she said, as soon 
as they could get away. " Here you're 
set up into prominence, just as your four 



years have trained you. It isn't your 
fault, of course, but it must be awfully 
tedious living with a whole college full 
of leaders, where every man feels him- 
self picked from all the lesser lights at 
home, and works all the time toward 
his great destiny. And then each of >x)u 
satisfies himself that he is a big man in 
the university, because he does one little 
line well, makes the lacrosse team, or 
writes for a paper or gets into a club — 
and you have lines enough for every 
man to shine in something. Then you 
go to the clubs on election nights in the 
hope of having your ability marked by 
an office. Boys like Dick and the rest of 
them here are a lot more fun because 
they don't have so much individualism 
sticking out over them. When they 
come up to dance with us after they've 
copied quotations all day, they're not 
bothered with brilliant careers or high 
achievement, and they know better how 
to consider the rest of the world. So 
I'm going to wait till you wear off a bit 
of your individualism." 

In the morning he went ashore and 
made a vain effort to restore Yankee 
Doodle to the grief-torn bosom of his 
family. 

" There was no bosom to be found," 
Jack told the inquiring crowd at the rail. 
" We couldn't give him away. There 
were about a thousand kids just like him, 
running loose, but no one would admit 
having lost one. I have too much pa- 
ternal affection to turn him adrift, so I 
brought him back to use for a valet." 

Elizabeth professed to be unable to 
understand why he had failed. " Watch 
me this afternoon, and I will find him 
three or four mothers, won't I, Yankee 
Doodle ? And then we'll find out how you 
got out in the middle of the harbor and 
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gave this boy a chance to become a 
heroic life-saver." But Yankee Doodle 
was in no hurry to get back. In two 
hours he was on intimate terms with 
everybody on board, from the cook, who 
stuffed him with cake, to the chaperon, 
who insisted on making him a kilt. 

Impartially from state-rooms or stoke 
hole came his song from a knot of equal- 
ly delighted hearers, — 

" Yangee Tootle wen' tutown 
Along wi' Capetaine Goodin, 
And ther' he met the men un* boys 
As thik as hastiputtin' !" 

"If you want to go in with us, you 
can carry him down to the boat," Eliza- 
beth said to Jack. ** But you are not to 
stay with us. Those poor women thought 
there was something the matter about the 
baby, and Tm going to have Dick here 
get somebody to announce that we want 
to pay twenty-five dollars to the mother 
of this baby — and that will bring her." 

It did; Elizabeth had hardly watched 
Jack around the comer when the an- 
nouncement reached the first group of 
fish-women, and one came round the 
dock ** like a fast freight," bare feet 
thudding in the dust, turban flapping out 
behind. '* Is yo' goin' give twenty-five 
dollars to the mother of this pickaninny ? 
Oh, ma honey-child, giv' him to hib 
mother quick; Fve just been crying me 
eyes out since — " And they were lost 
in the.rush of the arriving matrons, gasp- 
ing for breath, but ever)' one of them 
shrieking for her lost baby arid invoking 
heaven to witness that every one else 
was an impostor, seeking to rob iher of 
her child. As the announcement spread 
the crowd increased until Elizabeth was 
the center of a quarreling, threatening 



mob. The front line seized on Yankee 
Doodle, each pulling to herself, and his 
horrified shrieks keyed the chorus high- 
er. Elizabeth shrank back against the 
corrugated side of the warehouse, al- 
most ready to scream herself, when she 
glimpsed a tall form hurrymg down the 
street, with a wave of thankfulness. 

Jack comprehended the situation in a 
flash and took command in another. 
" The Campbells are coming, Elizabeth. 
Now, then, stop talking. The next one 
of you that says a word loses her chance 
for the money." And the authority of 
his voice checked the uproar short. 
" Every applicant for this. child must get 
in line for the box-office," — and he ar- 
ranged them on the farther side of the 
dock. " Dick, you get a policeman from 
the Square, and we'll see whose here, 
mammas and kidnappers. And if any 
of you aren't the real mother of the 
kiddie, you needn't wait for this gentle- 
man to get back," he added, politely. He 
whispered to Elizabeth, and when he 
turned again the mob had become a half- 
dozen humble suppliants. " Now you've 
got to prove property. What can your 
baby do — sing, you know, or anything 
like that?" 

" Yankee Tootle went tutown 
Along wi' Capetaine Goodin," 
piped the woman at the end of the line. 
" There, this will do. Now put the baby 
down and see if he goes to her — that's 
what they did with a dog I had stolen 
once." Yankee Doodle promptly trotted 
to the woman and Jack passed her the 
money. 

Going down to the boat Elizabeth con- 
fessed. " I think I've changed my mind 
about that individualism. I guess I 
don't believe I'd like to see any of it 
wear off." 
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MONTALLEGRO 



BY M. S. MCN. WATTS 



Liguria is a country that literature has 
almost suffered to live in blissful neglect. 
Elsewhere throughout the peninsula of 
Italy successive authors have ransacked 
towns and palaces for " material," seized 
upon the old stories and legends, and 
converted them into the necessary by- 
products of novel writing. But the 
Riviera di Levante has enjoyed a more 
kindly fortune, and has only been de- 
scribed. Indeed, together with the 
litterati, the guide-books accord it but a 
scant notice, and it may be that this lat- 
ter fact can throw some light upon the 
neglect at other hands. 

Socially and historically all that the 
countryside has ever been relates to 
Genoa. The whole littoral of the great 
gulf, whose shores compose the two 
Rivieras, naturally adhered to this city 
for their fortune, and from her have de- 
rived their modicum of fame. During 
the Middle Ages this association was one 
of alliance and mutual aid, and was a 
period of growth for all of the towns 
along the gulf, which terminated with 
the firm establishment of the Genoese 
Republic. But later conditions changed. 
With the advent of the Renaissance the 
requirements of life were altered. This 
movement was especially favored by the 
wealth of the strong communes and the 
centralized power of the despots at cen- 
ters where luxury tempted men of intel- 
lect to gather, and concentrated re- 
sources furnished the necessary where- 
withal to accomplish great things. In 
the little villages that perch upon and 
cling to the red rocks east of Genoa, and 



look at themselves in the clear green 
waves which wash their water stairs, no 
trace of the brilliant Cinque Cento ap- 
pears. The Renaissance was in its es- 
sense selfish. The works it undertook 
laid heavy drain upon the industrial 
equipment of the day. The desires and 
designs of the rulers and governing 
bodies throughout the peninsula demand- 
ed the exploitation of the surrounding 
country as far as military domination 
effectually extended. The spirit of the 
time gave no thought to economic condi- 
tions, and the exploitation contributed an 
important element to the conditions 
which made the period one of intestine 
warfare. From the hamlets, which were 
unfortified and exposed to the attacks oi 
raiding enemies, who were unable to 
make effective assault upon the larger 
towns, these same larger neighbors drew 
off the wealth and enticed away the few 
men who advanced beyond their fellows. 

By the process of the time, the small 
communities were left to their own de- 
vices, and were relegated to another 
scale of importance. Their population 
became different from the urban type, 
and settled to a simpler and healthier life 
of its own, crystallizing into a society 
shaped by their own peculiar conditions. 

Liguria was once a part of Cis- Alpine 
Gaul, but to-day there is no trace of the 
peoples of classic times. The popular 
memory cannot penetrate beyond the 
Dark Ages, and the Middle Ages were 
the days of their prime. The people 
have lived close to their country, and 
have created a folklore of legend about 
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it, eloquent of the simplicity of their 
life, and of the passion which ennobles 
even small ideals in Italy. The predomi- 
nant note of all their stories and the 
greatest feature of their life is the 
church. It even rules the landscape, for 
the summits and valleys have long. ago 
forgotten their own names, and adopted 
those of the churches in or upon them. 
The result is confusion. Very often a 
good villager, while laying out the itiner- 
ary for some traveler who has a taste 
for climbing, suddenly realizes that he 
has directed the stranger to Saint Some- 
body-or-other no less than three times, 
and that the ignorant one before him 
cannot possibly know that he meant three 
different places. When laboring under 
like perplexing complications the wiser 
ones have been known to ticket these 
multiplied saints with their local varia- 
tions for the sake of clearness ; and the 
variations themselves always have to do 
with the tilt of the tower or the pre- 
dominant color in the picture over the 
door of each particular church, for be- 
yond this and a half mile or so of road, 
there is no difference between any two 
of them. The traveler after a while be- 
comes accustomed to having his map 
translated into terms of churches, and 
even acquires a feeling of respect and 
fellowship for the venerable saints who 
thus lend themselves to such practical 
application. 

Some of the churches are referred to 
with a touch of wonder and affectionate 
admiration, and after hearing them men- 
tioned many times the stranger finds 
himself, without knowing just why, ac- 
knowledging their right to reverence and 
dignity, and half believing the legends of 
the saints which sanctify them. Such a 
church is that of Montallegro, whose 



origin rests upon a miracle so well at- 
tested, say the folk, that even atheists 
believe. 

The legend is one of the later ones 
that are included in the ecclesiastical 
annals of Liguria, a work by one Agos- 
tino Schiaffino, who compiled them into 
five fat volumes, and brought his annals 
down to the later third of the Seven- 
teenth Century. For a part of the facts 
he is supposed to have been a living wit- 
ness, and thus " most to be credited.*' 
Only the legends of the churches have 
any claim to great antiquity, and in most 
cases their claim is presumably correct. 
The Ligurian coast afforded good loca- 
tions in secure retreats for more than 
one of these convents that preserved the 
memory of better things during the Darx 
Ages; and from their store of recollec- 
tion about the old cloisters the people 
have created a peculiar popularization of 
narratives which combine a sacred origin 
with those elements which in other lands 
have given birth to folk-tales of animals 
and witches. The characteristic trait of 
this population, peasant par excellence, 
is the absolute faith in everything to 
which they have associated holiness, and 
the passion of their devotion. Pilgrim- 
ages and festivals are not matters of a 
past that antedates education in these 
mountain valleys, which are all the habi- 
table land of the cramped strip between 
the Apennines and the sea ; such rites are 
all that is really important or heartily 
enjoyed in the life of to-day, for the 
great city still exploits the small villages 
to which some other power now affords 
protection and guarantees existence. 

The miracle which first gave rise to 
the sanctity of Montallegro was made 
manifest on the second day of July, 1557, 
high up on the mountain range, which 
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reaches down from the sierra of the 
Apennines, to make the big promontory 
that separates the bay of Rapallo from 
that of Santa Margarita. The high point 
itself was then called Monte Leto, nota- 
ble at that date for the memory of the 
conflict between the Ligurians ana 
Romans, in 574, upon which bloody field 
the Roman consul, Quintus Petilus, was 
slain and his forces routed. The day 
was that upon which the Church cele- 
brates the visit of the Virgin to St. 
Elisabeth, and it happened that a devout 
peasant, who in his heart worshiped the 
Virgin before all saints, and had dedi- 
cated to her his life, happened to pass 
over the mountain. 

He had been that day to Genoa to dis- 
pose of his wares, and returned, during 
the heat of the day, over the high lands 
above the villages. Exhausted in a 
measure when he reached Montallegro, 
he lay down to rest, in the shade of some 
shrubs, where, feeling the luxurious 
dolce far niente of any one who naps in 
the Italian sunshine, he took a good 
sleep. The honest Qiichixola was soon 
awakened by a voice calling him and 
using his name. Awakened, he looked 
upon the Virgin in glory, but the sight 
was more than his strength, and con- 
sciousness forsook him. Again recalled 
by the sound of his own name in the 
tones of a voice more delicious than 
imagination, he caught the words of the 
vision : " Look up, my Giovanni, and fear 
not. She whom you behold is the Mother 
of God, Mary. Go joyfully to Rapallo, 
and there announce to the people my 
manifestation on this mountain. Say 
that this picture, which represents my 
departure from this earth, and which by 
the ministry of angels has been trans- 



ported from Greece, do I leave as a 
pledge of my love." 

And the Virgin rose on a white cloud 
into the air, higher and ever higher, and 
disappeared. 

Chichixola thereupon abandoned his 
return to Canevole, his home; and ap- 
proaching the sacred picture, where it 
lay upon the rock, he would have taken 
it in his hands to carry it to Rapallo, but 
overcome by the ecstacy of emotion he 
was unable to raise it. He cried aloud 
for help, and several peasants heard him 
and came to his aid. They worshiped 
the picture upon hearing his story, and 
discovered in a place which had been 
quite dry as far back as their recollec- 
tion extended, a small stream of water 
trickling from the rock, where Chichi- 
xola attested the Madonna had just 
stood. Some of the peasants remained 
in charge of the picture while the others 
accompanied Giovanni, who was consid- 
erably wrought up, and in all likelihood 
not in condition to make the sharp de- 
scent into Rapallo alone, to carry the 
glad tidings. 

The news caused great excitement, 
and the archpriest, Giacopo Fieschi, 
made Giovanni go back with him for the 
picture, which he did, and a large com- 
pany followed them. On the sight of 
the miracle, the story was again repeated, 
and the priest took the picture and 
wrapped it in a silken veil and trans- 
ported it with reverence to Rapallo, 
where it was lodged for the night in the 
canonica,, and the people were promised 
the privilege of adoration when it should 
be placed upon the high altar in the 
morning. But when the priest then 
sought it, he was prostrated with con- 
sternation, for in the night it had taken 
miraculous flight. Some of the conta- 
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dini who had not heard of its disappear- 
ance soon came running down froui 
Monte Leto, whither they had gone to 
visit the miraculous spring, with the glad 
news that the picture was itself again 
u|X)n the mountain. 

Fearing that the disappearance of the 
night had been caused by insufficient 
reverence upon the previous day, Fieschi 
organized a great procession, and with 
pomp and hymns worthily escorted the 
relic back to the city, and placed it upon 
the altar, where it was worshiped until 
nightfall. July the 4th, however, found 
it again upon the hill, although the priest 
had taken precautions in the way of 
locks and keys to prevent the recurrence 
of this miracle. But now the Rapallese 
saw that it was the will of Heaven that 
they should adore the picture where it 
was placed by the Madonna herself, and 



a temporary shrine was erected to hold 
the relic. This was quickly a place of im- 
portance on the discovery of healing 
properties in the spring that had ap- 
peared upon the side of the rock. Even 
the Genoese architect, with many spe- 
cious arguments of a technical nature, 
could not persuade the Rapallese to alter 
the site of the church in the slightest, 
but was compelled to build ujSon the 
identical spot, in spite of all obstacles. 

The building itself called forth the 
energy and devotion of the townsmen, 
and every one contributed to and aided 
the construction. In 1558 the first three 
days of July were given over to the 
dedication of the new church, which, 
not being worthy of the Virgin, was ap- 
propriately considered dedicated to the 
confusion of all iconoclasts. The Bay 
of Rapallo was illumined in notable man- 
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ner, and mortar etti and rejoicings at- 
tested for three days the gratitude of 
the people. 

Yet the famous picture was not yet 
free of vicissitudes. In 1574 the treas- 
ure came under the jealous eyes of cer- 
tain Greeks, who claimed it and invoked 
the potent arm of the law. The Greeks 
were sailors who were prosecuting a 
voyage from their native town of Ra- 
gusa, on the shores of the Adriatic, to 
Genoa, and who were overtaken in the. 
gulf of Rapallo by a tempest of such 
proportions that they sought only to save 
themselves by prayers to Heaven. By 
the intervention of the Virgin they final- 
ly reached the haven of Rapallo and duly 
made pilgrimage to the sacred Montal- 
legro, to present an offering of silver. 
The captain of the Ragusans, Nicolas 
de Allegretis, deposited his offering, and 
immediately commenced proceedings in 
the courts of Genoa for the recovery ot 
the miraculous picture, which he claimed 
had, in some unknown way, disappeared 
from Ragusa in 1557. 

The cause was contested with all the 
bitterness of the great lawsuits of the 
day, but ultimately the high court ot 
Genoa unfeelingly gave judgment 
against the Rapallese. The Ragusans on 
their return voyage halted at the port of 
Rapallo and, amid the hatred of the 
townsmen and their deep grief, removed 
the picture to their ship. But again the 
purposes of Providence were not to be 
misdirected by any human activity, and 
the following morning revealed the pic- 
ture in its accustomed place. With fear 
in their hearts, the Ragusans hastened 
to their own country, and though on sub- 
sequent occasions others from the same 
place recognized the picture without any 
difficulty, none of them put its mysteri- 



ous powers to further test by a resort to 
litigation. 

It is, in all probability, from the ac- 
counts of these Greek votaries that the 
early notions of the significance of the 
picture and its origin have been derived. 
It is in fact one of tliose Byzantine 
works which are attributed to the 
Apostolic artist, St. Luke. The ** blessed 
sleep," or departure from this earth of 
Mary, is here depicted in the dull tones 
of old Greek pigments, spread upon a 
tablet, — the exact nature of whose wood 
is still undetermined, although cedar 
seems to have been the probable material. 
The panel is small, measuring only 
nine by seven and a half inches. Tlu! 
top is a little convex, in a manner which 
suggests some subsidiary panel in an 
ancient altar. In the small space there 
are represented in all eighteen figures. 
In the upper portion, and toward the 
right hand side of the picture, appear 
three figures of identical nature, being 
the Greek interpretation and symboliza- 
tion of the Trinity, here welcoming the 
soul of Mary, which is represented by a 
small figure very nearly indiscernible, in 
their respective capacities of father, son, 
and spouse. With these the top of the 
picture also bears the single Greek word 
THEOT(K()N, Mother of God, which fixes 
the title of the work. The upper middle 
portion is occupied by the reclining form 
of the Virgin, whose face is veiled, and 
whose body a brown mantle encloses. 
There is nothing in the small figures to 
give any clue to the particular allegories 
that were in the mind of the painter, and 
no archeologic deductions as to its actual 
origin are possible, save that the brown 
color of the robe upon the Virgin is sig- 
nificant evidence of a Byzantine origin. 
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The lower part of the tiny space con- 
tains the remaining thirteen figures. One 
at the head of the dais — for the hori- 
zontal figure of Mary appears to be 
rather upon a dais than upon any form of 
a couch — is the figure of an old man. 
A close examination of this figure givea 
an unpleasant suggestion of repainting, 
and possible improvement upon the ori- 
ginal. There is a suspicious oily look in 
the fine shades of his robe and hair that 
are not to be detected in the other parts 
of the painting. The identity of the 
person is still in dispute, and has been 
in time past the basis of a lively contro- 
versy among the learned of the neigh- 
borhood. Some careful students have 
held it to be St. Dionysius, then bishop 
of Athens, but the better arguments 
seem to be in favor of St. Peter, while 
the writer prefers to believe it to be that 
of St. John. 

In the Catholic world this picture has 
attained to greatness. In 1767 it was 
decreed the Golden Crown, and a copy of 
it is in the gallery of the Basilica at 
Rome. St. Francis de Sales visited its 
seat as early as 1592, and among others 
who have done worship before it are two 
women of note, Brigida di Gesu, founder 
of the Ursulines, and the present dow- 
ager Queen of Italy, Margherita. 

We visited Montallegro on a day in 
January, when every top of the Ap- 
ennines was covered with the snow of a 
driving storm that had crossed the bar- 
rier of the Alps and covered the rose 
trees in the gardens by the seaside. From 
Rapallo the road mounted by ridges 
toward the higher summits, for the land 
at the foot of the sierra is furrowed with 
twisting valleys, whose slopes are too in- 
secure to pennit of road building. It 
was the pilgrims' road, whose intervals 



were marked by recurring chapels, at 
first flanked with tall cypresses, and 
higher up with olives, and finally with 
the tall and lugubrious pines that the 
wind has tortured into permanent con- 
vulsions. The way is stone paved, and 
mounts with a directness and disregard 
for grade and obstacle that is Roman in 
its essence. The Mediterranean, as we 
climb, preempts more and more of the 
scene behind us, and the saw edge of the 
snow peaks assumes an appearance of 
depth and loses the likeness to stage 
mountains, all cut from the same plain 
in cardboard. Below, on both sides, the 
thin-lying snow marked, with a clean 
preciseness, each of the little terraces, 
which a tireless race of toilers have cre- 
ated upon the slopes of their mountains 
in never-ending series, to hold what little 
productive land there is from slipping 
away. At length we reached the shrine, 
and approached a neat modern marble 
faqade in good taste, through a long ave- 
nue of tall trees, evidently the additions 
which artistic taste has demanded, to the 
rather doubtful natural beauties of the 
region. We passed the hospice, with its 
kindly peasant host, upon our right, and 
mounted the short flight of steps to the 
tiny piazetta before the building itself. 
Interest in this little church had grown 
upon us, and we hastened to enter, with- 
out a pause to do honor to a superb ex- 
panse of mountain scenery. Within, the 
church was suggestive of marty traits of 
the purely Italian simplicity of soul, that 
is diflFerent from every other, for it is 
intense with a passionate element, which 
avoids meanness and the commonplace. 
The building is a small one, in that style 
which travelers always associate with 
Jesuit edifices, for the apparent reason 
that they are probably the worst exam- 
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pies of it. The available area of walls 
and ceiling is devoted to paintings of the 
scenes of the sacred story, and have the 
general appearance of all modern Italian 
of being too bright colored. Their art 
is not of a high order, but they are all 
the work of a single hand, and their 
design implies a sense of s\Tnpathetic 
feeling in the artist for the nature of the 
place, and the nature of the tale, h-e was 
illustrating. The church itself is full of 
offerings, commemorative of the good- 
ness of the Lady of Montallegro. A 
stuffed crocodile is the only one whose 
nature is quite inexplicable. The shrine 
is rich in jewels, some of them in the 
best style of another age, and others 
tracing an undoubted origin to some of 
the shops for articles of piety, which, 
from the lucrative nature of their busi- 
ness, rival the curiosity shops throughout 
the whole of Italy. Only one gift is 



noteworthy and that chiefly for the dis- 
position made of it. This is a cross of 
gems of fine quality, a tasty jewel of 
much richness, which was presented by 
Cardinal Lambruschini, and which, a.s 
the fairest thing in the possession of the 
church, is accorded, with a charming 
naivete the privilege of hanging upon 
one corner of the sacred picture itself. 
Everywhere the interior of the building 
glistens with the bright foil hearts, like- 
wise reminiscent of the supply system 
for evidences of faith, which represent 
the gratitude of many who have been 
benefited — in secret, by Our Lady ui 
matters of affaires du cocur. The altar 
itself is the last point to which attention 
is naturally directed, and it holds it long- 
est. Surrounded by secondary paintings 
and gilded decorations, and crowned in 
by the multifarious offerings whose ag- 
glomeration is expressible only as vari- 
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ous and sundry, it is itself an old piece 
mellowed by time, and soft with the 
warm tones of faded gold and rich color- 
ing. There is a panel set into it of gilded 
metal, which conceals the picture. We 
sought the Custode, who at once turned 
a handle at the side of the altar, wind- 
ing it around many times, and so actu- 
ating a very slow moving sort of ma- 
chinery to move away the panel and re- 
veal the picture. As we stood and gazed 
we saw most prominently the cross ot 
the cardinal, which was the more easily 
discerned in the darkness of the niche. 
But there was no hesitation to offer the 
treasure to examination, for the mere 
mention of our wish for a better view, 
at once produced the required conveni- 
ences of a lamp and a step ladder and a 
boy to lend security to the latter. 

Our inspection finished, we thanked 
the chaplain who had done us the cour- 
tesies of the church, and then carried 
him off down to the hospice to a bottle 
of muscato, over which he waxed elo- 
quent on the yearly festival and pilgrim- 



age from Rapallo and the nearby vil- 
lages at the beginning of each July, when 
all the girls dressed their best, and of 
the procession of the Sindaco and Giunta 
Municipale, of Rapallo on the fifth of 
that month to annually fulfill their vovw 
of a thank offering for the deliverance 
of the cit\' from the plague way back in 

1657- 

The padre at length left us, and we 
sipped our wine and ate sweet cakes on 
the hospice terrace, looking down to .the 
southward, where the chain of the Ap- 
ennines tossed their heads high and in 
the far distance, the giant Carrara, clove 
upon its brow the driving clouds. And 
over the cakes and wine, we sat and 
talked, not of the picture nor the legend 
— but the tumultuous mountains and the 
sea, and in our hearts, in spite of our- 
selves, we questioned, if it had been our 
fortune to be born of this land, — would 
that bit of ripened Byzantine coloring 
have the same hold upon us as the 
Mediterranean, flecked with shadows, 
and Carrara attaining: to the clouds ? 
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There is almost always more or less 
aversion to old books that we do not 
know. Perhaps this comes from the 
sight of the ponderous dusty tomes in 
the stacks of Gore Hall, and from a rath- 
er minute acquaintance with some of 
them when we are in the throes of thesis 
writing. An old book of value to those 
who are interested in early Harvard his- 
tory has been brought to public attention 
by the recent visit of the Bishop of Lon- 
don. In his speech in Sanders Theatre 
he presented to the University an old 
manuscript volume. 

The title of the book is " A List of 
Rooks into which Nathan Prince, tutor, 
1 723- 1 742, intended to gain some in- 
sight." Surely this is formidable enough. 
But before we speak of the book itself, a 
few sentences about Nathan Prince and 
his times will not be amiss. 

Nathan Prince came from an old 
Plymouth family. He graduated from 
Harvard at nineteen, and was thereupon 
made a minister, for there was then no 
preparation for the clerical profession be- 
yond that which the college afforded. He 
probably traveled five years, and in 1723, 
at the age of twenty-four, became a 
** tutor at Harvard." At that time fac- 
ulty consisted of two professors, of Di- 
vinity, and of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, and seven tutors. These 
tutors, who, by the way, gave most of 
the instruction, were generally unmar- 
ried. That they were not easily tempted 
from their state of single blessedness is 
amply shown by the records. Henry 
Flint, for example, was a tutor for sixty 
years. A tutor had entire charge of a 



class from the moment it entered college 
to its graduation. He taught it ever\- 
thing. The tutors, therefore, had 
to be men of wide learning. Nathan 
Prince served in this capacity for about 
twenty years. During most of this time 
he was also a Fellow of the Corporation. 
In the New England Biographical Dic- 
tionary (1809), he is valued above 
Greenwood and Winthrop, the profes- 
sors. He could not, however, resist the 
temptation of the cheapened prices of 
liquors brought about by the opening of 
West India trade. Like Professor Green- 
wood and many others of his time, he 
fell a victim to Jamaica rum, and 
was dismissed from the college for 
intemperance. 

The " List," the book in which we are 
interested, is all written by hand. In 
the preface he says his purpose is " to 
write down the lives and characters and 
works of all the authors in those arts 
and sciences into which I intend to gain 
an insight." He divides it into eight 
parts : ( i ) " History, civil and ecclesi- 
astical." (2) " Languages, and here 
grammars, and that which relates to each 
tongue, authors and those that wrote the 
most pure and correct." (3) " Mathe- 
matics, and of this the authors all along 
down." (4) " Natural philosophy." (5) 
" Divinity and religion." (6) " Medi- 
cine." (7) " Poetry and oratory." (8) 
" Belles-Lettres and miscellaneous." 

To gain ** an insight " into all these 
subjects certainly seems ambitious. But 
we should remember that learning was 
not then wliat it is now. Mathematics 
was in its infancy, modern science did 
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not exist. The interest of the book is 
chiefly in its extraordinary comprehen- 
siveness. It shows what a tutor wanted 
to know. And so it throws light on the 
instruction of the time. But we must not 
assume that he read all the books that he 
noted down. Often Prince gives a con- 
siderable description of the book, the life 
of its author, etc. More frequently there 
is just a bare mention of the title of the 
book and its author's name. Most of 
the books mentioned in the " List " have 
been absolutely forgotten. 

Nathan Prince's brother, Thomas 
Prince, was minister of the Old South 
Church in Boston. This brother founded 
the Prince, or New England Library, by 
giving all his books to the Old South 
Church in memory of his brother Nathan. 
The bookplate of the manuscript says, 
** Thomas Prince, his book ; Boston, 
1745." This library was stored in the 
steeple chamber of Old South, and dur- 
ing the siege of Boston in 1775 
was partly dispersed. Some of the 
books that the British took with them 
found their way to the library of the 



Bishop of London. Nathan Prince's 
" commonplace book," a sort of scrap 
book, in which he entered thoughts from 
his favorite authors, etc., we regret to 
say, still remains there. The bishop, 
however, was good enough to bring us 
this work, actuated, no doubt, by the 
slip pasted in the back, which reads, " An 
old Harvard Book." In 1866 the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society took charge 
of the Prince Library, and transferred it 
to the Boston City Library, where it now 
is. Since the " List " was stolen from 
the Prince Library the President and 
Fellows of Harvard have in accepting 
it made themselves receivers of stolen 
goods ! They have, however, endeavored 
to exculpate themselves by sending a 
note to the trustees of the Prince Li- 
brary, asking to be allowed to keep the 
book, since it is solely of Harvard in- 
terest. Doubtless the trustees will see 
that, though the book throws light on 
the Harvard of the time, it is of no use 
to them, and allow us to keep this rare 
old book. 
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HARVARD MEMORIALS 

The coming celebration of the three 
hundreth anniversary of John Harvard's 
birth, which is planned for the latter part 
of November, brings to mind the many 
memorials that we have of the founder. 
To most of us he is simply a minister 
who gave the books and money that es- 
tablished the university that bears his 
name. The statue in the Delta, with its 
simple words " John Harvard, Founder," 
reminds us of him. Few of us indeed 
try to trace him beyond this. But lately 
there has come a renewed interest in 
Harvard's life in England. Mr. Henry 
F. Waters has traced down many " in- 
tricate Harvard clues." Two years ago 
Ambassador Joseph H. Choate placed in 
the Chapel of St. Saviour's, Southwark, 
London, an east window memorial of 
John Harvard. Last July, through the 
efforts of Mr. Choate, Mr. William 
Phillips, 'oo, Mr. John Ridgely Carter, 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, and others, a 
Harvard chapel was dedicated in the 
same church. Within the past two 
months Mr. Edward Morris of Chicagu, 
at the instance of Miss Marie Corelli, 
has purchased the old Rogers-Harvard 
house in Strat ford-on- Avon, and pre- 
sented it to the Corporation of the Uni- 
versity. This house was built in 1596 by 
Thomas Rogers, the father of Katherine 
Rogers, the mother of John Harvard. 
The house is a remarkably fine example 
of the architecture of the time. This 
house and the chapel in London give us 
a good representation in the Old World. 



On this side of the water John Har- 
vard's great memorial is, of course, this 
university. It is pleasing to have memo- 
rials of him in England. We must re- 
member, after all, that John Harvard 
was an Englishman. His countrymen 
have as good a claim on him as we 
Americans. An English college inspired 
him and sent him forth to found this in- 
stitution of learning in the wilderness. 
It is pleasing to note, then, that the Eng- 
lish are beginning to take an interest in 
John Harvard, and to commemorate the 
scenes of his life. 

THE STAND AT THE END OF 
THE STADIUM 

The Athletic Committee has decided 
not to erect a large stand at the open 
end of the Stadium this year. This will 
cut off at least ten thousand seats. We 
need hardly consider the specious excuse 
that is given for this decision. It is that 
they are afraid of a fire. They seem to 
forget that the stand cannot well take 
fire on top, and any fires from below 
might easily be avoided by soaking the 
supports an hour or so before the game. 
It seems that the committee hopes by 
reducing the number of seats to do away 
with the evil of speculators, supremely 
oblivious to the fact that the curtailment 
of seats will cause higher prices, and so 
greater profits to these gentry. The 
speculator evil cannot be abolished by 
any such weak scheme as it is now 
planned to try, but by the drastic meas- 
ures that were employed at New Haven 
last year. 
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There is another side to the question, 
the students' and the graduates'. Two 
years ago with over forty thousand seats 
there were more than three thousand ap- 
plications unfilled. With the interest in 
football fully as great now as it was then, 
there will be thirteen thousand persons 
disappointed. From the undergraduates' 
point of view the non-erection of the stand 
represents a net cash loss of over fifteen 
thousand dollars. It has often been said 
that when the Stadium debt is paid no 
fee will be charged any undergraduates 
for admission to any games whatever. 
That debt is now reduced to a point well 
below fifty thousand ♦ dollars. It is from 
the undergraduates that the University 
gets the teams themselves, and their 
" support" It is from the graduates 
that it gets the money for nearly all of 
its improvements. The University is not 
treating either class fairly. If it has so 
much money that it does not need fifteen 
thousand dollars, let it abolish admission 
fees, stop the " subscription " nuisance, 
and build a new Boylston Bridge. 

I* 
A PROSPECT 

Go any clear afternoon to Jarvis Field, 
and you will find every court taken and 
dozens of men waiting for a chance to 
play. Now drop in at a debating-club 
meeting some evening, and see the con- 
trast. For years we have enjoyed the 
prestige of the first " tennis college " of 
the country; we lived up to our reputa- 
tion this fall by taking the Intercollegi- 
ate championship. In debating, while 
we have generally managed to win from 
Yale, we have fallen four successive 
times to Princeton. We would not think 
much of an athletic team that won less 
than half its games. 



The point is, tennis is popular, has 
plenty of patrons, — too many for the 
grounds, — and wins championships ; de- 
bating is unpopular, neglected so m\ich 
that its meetings appear lost in the 
rooms in which they are held and loses 
half of its Intercollegiate contests. It 
seems clear, then, that to put debating 
on such a basis that it will win consist- 
ently, we must encourage a wider inter- 
est in it. We have good men, but not 
enough of them. We need quantity as 
well as quality. As things stand now it 
is impossible * to get the average under- 
graduate sufficiently interested in debat- 
ing to come out and do steady work. 
You show him the advantages of train- 
ing in debate, he will agree, but will not 
act. The truth is that debating is almost 
a social outcast. 

The University Debating Council 
tock a step in the right direction when 
it voted to allow any upperclassmen to 
form a club, and not to interfere in its 
management. Too often in the past the 
council has alienated interest by what 
was, or what seemed to be, high-handed 
interference in club aflFairs. Several 
clubs are now in process of formation, 
but it is too early to predict anything 
about them. It is plain, however, that 
they will not succeed any better than in 
the past, unless some means are taken in 
each club to gain homogeneity of mem- 
bership. A man's manner and disposi- 
tion may be congenial to one body of 
men, while it may be the very opposite to 
another. If each club were to stand for 
some definite aim, or represent some so- 
cial class, the members would be con- 
genial, and soon debating would be on a 
firmer and wider basis. We might then 
win more victories. At any rate, more 
men would get valuable training, and 
perhaps make lasting friendships. 




John Harvard and his Times. By 
Henry C. Shelley. Boston. Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.00 net. 

With the rapidly approaching tercen- 
tenary of John Harvard's birth, Mr. 
Shelley's book is most opportune. The 
general historical background of Eng- 
land and the various religious move- 
ments and persecutions that led to the 
Puritan emigration to the New World 
are fully described. Harvard's mother 
came from Stratford-on-Avon, his father 
from Southwark, London. The father 
was a well-to-do tradesman, and edu- 
cated his son well. John Harvard went 
to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
whence he took his A.M. in 1635. The 
picture of the college life of the day and 
of Harvard's teachers and friends is 
most interesting. Students were so 
poorly fed that we find some imploring 
their mothers to send them *' a cake and 
a cheese " or " a pound or two of 
almonds and some beer." Prayers were 
held each day at five in the morning. On 
the death of his father, John Harvard 
succeeded to a comparatively large es- 
tate. He emigrated to New England, 
preached in Charlestown, but soon suc- 
cumbing to the severities of the climate 
died in 1639. % ^^^^ ^^'^^^ '"^^ ^^^^ iSoo, 
and his entire library, worth £200 more, 
to the *' College which is at Newtown " 
(the former name of Cambridge). Con- 



sidering that money was then worth 
about eight time what it is now, a be- 
quest of ii,ooo was large. The General 
Court of ^lassachusetts had previously 
granted £400, but the accounts show us 
that there is still a balance of £350 due 
the College. We must then give almost 
the entire credit of founding the College 
to the young English clergyman. 

Mr. Shelley has brought together all 
the available material on John Harvard. 
This, however, has been mainly collected 
through the researches of others. The 
amount of evidence bearing on John 
Harvard's life is so meagre that Mr. 
Shelley often draws on his imagination. 
W^e mean that he indulges in speculation 
and conjectures about what possibly did 
happen, or what tnight have happened. 
On almost every page we find such ex- 
pressions as : " quite possibly," ** may 
well have," " may reasonably be sup- 
posed," ** it is practically certain," " it is 
not improbable," and so on. These may 
be excused, perhaps, on the ground that 
there is not enough material to piece out 
Harvard's life in full, and in many cases 
the excuse is valid. But there is no rea- 
son for indulging in twenty pages of 
speculation backed up by long trains of 
very circumstantial evidence, in an ef- 
fort to prove that the father and mother 
of the founder were introduced to each 
other by William Shakespeare. All we 
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can say is that the reasoning is very in- 
genious, and that there is a possibility 
that the parents met as Mr. Shelley sug- 
gests. But the probability is remote. 

The work is, as the author states in 
the preface, the first ever written on the 
life of John Harvard. Although some- 



LiFE AND Times of Stephen Higgin- 
SON. P>y Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, 41. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $2.00 net. 

" Life and Times of Stephen Higgin- 
son *' is not a biography. It is an ac- 
count of certain political and commercial 




Harvard House, Stratford-on-Avon 
Courtesy of Little^ Brown d: Co, 



what marred by undue speculation, it is, 
as a whole, creditable in giving a picture 
of the times in which Harvard lived, and 
in bringing together all the evidence that 
can be found upon his life. As such it 
should commend itself to Harvard men. 

J. A., Jr. 



events which took place in New England 
from 1775 to 1830, in which Stephen 
Higgins<:)n was a prominent figure. He 
is first shown as the youthful sea-cap- 
tain, called upon to testify concerning 
the condition of the fisheries of Massa- 
chusetts before the English Parliament. 
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He enters politics, representing Boston 
in the State Legislature; and, steadily 
gaining the trust and affection of the 
public, becomes more and more a man of 
importance. While he held but few 
offices, for he disliked public life, he 
showed great public spirit as a private 
citizen. On intimate terms of acquain- 
tance with many of the greatest men of 
his time, he showed by his judgment and 
advice great insight into the conditions 
of the country. 

In the method of the work Colonel 
Higginson suppresses many biographical 
details. He does not write a life of 
Stephen Higginson, but portrays a series 
of events in which he played a prominent 
part. It is true that these give an admir- 
able account of the man, but it is an ex- 
ternal one. The sketch of his personal 
appearance, habits, and home life, given 



at the end of the book, serves to com- 
plete a beautiful picture. In the his- 
torical account, the author, while always 
accurate and strict, is yet clear; and the 
book might well be enjoyed by one who 
is no student of American history. 

E. H. M. 



In addition to the books reviewed in this 
number, we would call attention to the fol- 
lowing, as entertaining and profitable read- 
ing — books recently written by or about 
Harvard men: 

The Good Old Way. By Henry Van 
Dyke, h., '94. Crowell Co. New 
York. 30 cents net. 
An excellent little sermon. 

An Ode to Harvard and other Poems. 

By Witter Bynner, '02. Small, May- 

nard & Co. Boston. 

No Harvard man should fail to read 
this real delightful verse. 




will be at 

19 Boylston Street 

every two weeks with line of clothing 
ready-made and to measure. Riding 
and Motor Garments, English 
Furnishings, English Hats, Shoes, 
Trunks, Valises, etc. 

On days of visits notice will 
appear In the **Crlnison." 



Agent for 

CHRISTY'S ENGLISH 

DERBIES AND 

CAPS 



Neckwear, Gloves, Shirts, Etc 



J. August 



1320 Massachusetts Ave. 
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GLOVES 


max be ri^Ht and not be 
FomrneSt but tKex can't be 


rOWNES 


and not be ri^Kt. 
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The Conklin Pen is the best fountain pen 
for students on account of the Crescent-Filler. 
Pilled instantly — anywhere — anytime— without 
the least inconvenience or bother. To fill 

Gonklin'sn'SJii^Peii 

"THE PEN WITH THE CRE6CENT-F1LLER' 

simply dip it in any ink and press the 

Crescent-Filler— that's all. No dropper — no 

inky fingers— no ruffled temper. The writing 

qualities of the Conklin are unequaled — the 

feed perfect. 

Leodinsr dealers handle the Conklin. If yours does 
not. order direct. Look for the Crescent-PIller and 
refuse substitutes. Send for handsome new cataloff. 

THE CONKLIN PEN CO. 

3IO MaahaMn Bldtf.. Tal«4o. Ohio. 



SHIRTINGS 

All the Newest Ideas for 
Men's Wear in 

SHIRTS 

Made from English, Scotch 

and French Fabrics 

Private Designs 

Business and Dress Shirts 

SI.M UM II M I4.M 
S5.M wU Upwari 

All made in our own workrooms 

CoBsaK tt to ksew tbt UNEN, tkc 
CRAVAT, aatf tkc 0L0VB8 ta Wear 

GLOVES 

Fowoes' Heavy Street Gloves 
hand stitched. $1.50 

BETTEK ONES, $2.M. $2.M aatf II.M 

MEN*S AND WOMEN'S 



NECKWEAR out of the ordinary —shapes strictly 
new— $1.00 to $4.50 

WMlMi«laasad 
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General Club and Training Tables 

FOR STUDENTS ONLY^= ^ 

34 Dunster Street >» j» >» H. Schmidt 



Pianos to Rent 

Fine Assortment Low Prices 




Banjos, Mandolins, Guitars 
Music 

BRIQGS & BRIGGS 

1270 Mass. Ave. 



M. Bomstdn 
'Cailor and Importer 

19 DUNSTER STREET 

Dana Chambers 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 



TEACHING 
BUSINESS OR 
TECHNICAL WORK? 

We can find you the right opportunity in any 
line. Over tS'H) young college men satisfactorily 
placed last year proves our ability. Write us to-day 
for full particulars of good positions open in early 
fall. A few good opportunities for summer work. 
Offices in 12 cities. 

HAPGOOD'S 

The national Organization of Brain Brokers 

BROADWAY AND DUANE STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 



Old Clothes Wanted 

By MAX KEEZER 

3 Bow Street, Cambridge 



I am paying 60 per cent higher cash prices 
than any other dealer for your cast-ott 
Clothing, Old Gold, Watches, Chains, 
Diamonds, Bric-a-Brac, Furniture, Car- 
pets, etc. 

Suits, $3.00 to $20.00 

Overcoats^ $5.00 to $20.00 

Trousers, $(.00 to $5.00 

Opposite Quincy Hall, day or evening, at 
your leisure. Leave orders at store. 



Remember, MAX KEEZER 

3 Bow Street, Cambridge 

Telephone. 2119-3 Camb. 




AVE YOU BEEN PERFECTLY SATISFIED with the lead pencils used in 
your schools during the past term? If there has been something that was not 
just right, and hy any chance you are not acquainted with DIXON'S AMEBI- 
OAN GRAPHITE PENCILS, allow us to be the means of bringing about an 
introduction. 

Send us 16c. in stamps, and we will do our part by sending a good, generous, 
liberal package that will give you an excellent idea of the good things in store 
for those who use the Dixon go^ds. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N.J. 
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All Leathers 



All Weathers 

Thirty Special Emerson Stores 

Ttiree of them in Boston : — 

185 Summer Street 
(Dewey Sq.) 

Cor. Court and Hanover 
Streets 

Cor. Water and Washington 
Streets 



^/j^. 



"mf"^ 



fhoe 



NONCST ALL 
THROUGH 




Chrome Wax Call 
Blucher Oxford 
Doubts J&f# 





H. 
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M. LEVIINE 

Cailor and Importer 
125 Tremont Street 

Opp. Park Street Church 

Boston, Mass. 


Get yur College Papers* Written Notes* etc., 
bound at 

McNAMEE CO., Bookbinders 

26 Brattle Street, Harvard Square. 
Prices Reasonable. Work the Besi 



SUFFOLK ENGRAVING AND 
ELECTRQTYPING COMPANY 

Designers, Illustrators, Engravers of Line Plates, Half- 
tones, Color Plates, Wood Cuts, and Electrotyping 

BOSTON NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 
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THE FOOTBALL SEASON 



BY M. S. MCN. WATTS 




|HE close of another 
football season also 
closes another experi- 
ment in the adarrin- 
istration of the sport, 
which even a victory, 
in the final issue, can 
make but moderately successful. The 
prcMnise of the early fall was of very full 
and encouraging nature, but with the 
progress of the season the play of the 
'Varsity has tentied more and more to 
become only the play of former years. 
The forward pass appeared, for a sea- 
son, to be a factor in Harvard's general 
attack that could be relied upon. The 
on-side kick and the tandem, resurrected 
from the memories of 1901, Hkewise 
offered prospects of success; but in no 
game in the face of measurably strong 
opponents has Harvard been able to 
make any consistent progress, and what 
is more disheartening has too frequently 
failed to carry the leather over for scores 
when within the five-yard Kne. 

Reduced to the lowest terms and an- 
alyzed, the weakness of the year s team 
seems to be chiefly in three departments. 
On the offense the interference can at 
times hardly be said to exist. The pro- 
tection in open plays, which Brown and 



the Indians afforded their runners, ren- 
dered tackle after tackle ineffectual, and 
even when unsuccessful, usually de- 
manded the assistance of the secondary 
defense to overcome. In almost every 
instance where the University team at- 
tempted end runs against good ends they 
proved unsuccessful. Interference in it- 
self may not be the chief element of the 
offensive game, but as football has been 
played this season weakness in this de- 
partment must in itself paralyze any 
team. 

A corollary to the absence of inter- 
ference is the ineffectual forward pass 
which Harvard has clung to, unmodified, 
after repeated failures. The chief criti- 
cism of this play as it now appears on 
the gridiron is, that the arrangement of 
the backs that it entails, serves as a sig- 
nal to notify the opponents of the nature 
of the play which is coming. Earlier in 
the season many things were done with 
the odd formation of two men drawn 
well behind the line, both posing as if 
to receive the pass for a kick. Whatever 
the play might turn out to be, it was evi- 
dently something that would require a 
stiffening of the opponent's secondary 
defense, and this invariably took place. 
In the Carlisle game, however, not even 
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Captain^Parker 

the possible variations which this ar- 
rangement afforded were resorted to, and 
the special line-up served only to adver- 
tise and operate the forward pass. In not 
a single instance, moreover, were the for- 
wards down under the throw, which gen- 
erally did not appear to be aimed any- 
where in particular. It was a simple 
problem and easily fathomed for the 
Indians to block the forwards, and thus 
prevent them from even getting within 
touching distance of the ball, which was 



passed so high that it was easily dis- 
cernible, and difficult to catch. The 
passes made by the Indians were, how- 
ever, low and directly to a player who 
never failed to occupy a given position, 
a system which allowed a much swifter 
throw and a correspondingly faster play. 
In breaking up the forward pass the 
Eleven does not seem to have any well- 
defined mode of procedure. The long 
and slow passes made by Springfield 
were finally analyzed after one half of 
the game has been spent in studying 
them, and after the line-men had found 
holes in their opponents' defense, which 
permitted of sudden entry, and necessi- 
tated very hurried passing. Many of the 
best examples of the Carlisle forward 
pass attained success simply because the 
play, deceptive in appearance, enticed 
the Crimson secondary defense to the 
support of the line, and the Indian ends 
at the same time were left uncovered. 
With the special advertisement that the 
Harvard formarion gives of the present 
intention to work a forward pass, no 
such advantage as the deception of their 
opponents can reasonably be looked for. 
It may well be that in this respect 
Coach Crane will have a surprise for all, 
in the Yale game, and it ought naturally 
to be expected. 

Chief in the handicaps of the season 
was the paucity of good end material, 
and as game after game was playetl this 
rapidly proved to be a more real diffi- 
culty than the filling of the odd tackle. 
Even at the late period of this writing 
no satisfactory solution to the difficulty 
is apparent. Browne is talked of as a 
saving possibility, and, with Bird or 
Starr, may be equal to the specially 
difficult task of taking care of whatever 
Yale will care to throw against an ad- 
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mittedly weak spot. Both on the offensei 
and the defense the ends have not played" 
up to the standard of the remainder of 
the Eleven, and but for the support af- 
forded by Burr the situation would be an 
acute one. 

At all times, however, the line has 
been good. Gains and touchdowns have 
been made through it, but on 'the whole 
it has not been here that the glaring 
weaknesses have appeared. The right 
tackle, which seems to be finally assigned 
to Fish, cannot be said to be satisfac- 
torily filled for defensive purposes. At 
center Grant has created the sensation of 
the season. His lightness has been in 
strong contrast to all the men he has 
played against, and his speed and ability 
to break through are of first-rate order. 
As a tackier he is the most effective man 
on the team, and from all indications he 
would probably have served more bene- 
ficially at end than in his present place. 
There is material for a good guard on 
the squad, and the removal of Captain 
Parker from his normal position at cen- 
ter, displacing a guard, and calling Grant 
in from end, in the absence of end ma- 
terial, is policy that is questionable upon 
the face of it. Whatever the causes or 
justification for such shifting may be, 
ordinary observation would suggest the 
placing of a speedy tackier and a vigor- 
ous all-round player at end rather than at 
center, where weight might be made a 
substitute for strength. 

Up through the Carlisle game the 
backfield has felt a handicap in the ab- 
sence of Wen<fell. In this instance the 
difficulty has been to overcome the for- 
malities of university administration. 
Wendell was unfortunately withheld 
from the team during the major part of 



I the season on the pretext of probation. 
The backfield seems to be effective in 
spots, and on several occasions the line 
hitting has manifested a very consider- 
able power. From time to time a tricky 
end run and double pass has appeared 
in our play for the net of good gains. 
These plays, at times very effective, 
do not seem to be taken seriously, 
and almost never attempted during 
hard games. The chief weakness of the 
backs has been in handling kicks and in 
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Captain Bigelow of Yale 



• Tad " Jones of Yale 



following the ball. In the Brown game, 
it might almost be said with truth, that 
every possible fumble was made. Faults 
of this nature are, however, not vital, 
more indicative of a slump, or that the 
team is temporarily rattled, than of in- 
adequate coaching. It may be confident- 
ly anticipated that the Yale game will 
see this minor matter corrected. In the 
backfield Starr has appeared to trouble 
the coaches to know what to do with him. 
In games and practice he has appeared 
as quarter-back, half-back, and end. In 
the receiving of punts Starr d)oes not 
seem very reliable. He made a speedy, 
though very light half-back, when played 
in that position. His tackling is of a very 
superior sort and shows up well at end, 
for which position. he appears very small, 
but was played in that position against 
Yale last year. 

The run of the season has not been en- 
couraging. Although the games with 
Brown and Springfield resulted in vic- 
tories, in both instances our adversaries 
put up a style of play that held Harvard 
temporarily baffled, and made any out- 



come of the game poss^ible. Annapolis 
was defeated by a very narrow margin, 
and subsequent to that g^me a marked 
and unexplained slump appeared in the 
work of the squad. Morally, the effect 
of such a pronounced falling off has a 
disastrous effect, in that all the opposing 
teams, hearing of it, immediately make 
special preparations to put up the game 
of their season in their contest with the 
Crimson, and play unduly hard, to the 
general embarrassment of the team, in- 
dividually and as an organization. 

The conclusion that may be fairly de- 
duced from the showing Harvard has 
made up to date this season is that in no 
sense is the team as a unity developed to 
the limit that the capacity of the indi- 
vidual players ought to aggregate. 
Throughout the season there has been 
good spirit, and the victory over Brown 
would be a credit to the sticking quality 
and fight of any aggregation. The last 
days of practice before the Yale game 
ought to be fruitful in good results, and 
with the permanent addition of Wendell 
behind the line, much of the potential 
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force, which has never been lacking, 
ought to be made effective. Unques- 
tionably there is a chance of a successful 
season, dependent upon final victory. But 
even in the event of this, the season of 
1907 emphasizes once again that Harvard 
must soon take measures to institute some 
form of continuous administration for 
the sport. A successful team ought not 
on a theoretical basis be made the cri- 
terion of a successful season, but it is 
no more sportsmanlike to play on an 
eleven that has not had the benefits of the 
best of training, than to play on one that 
has been favored with every advantage. 
The interest in the sport, from the show- 
ings of attendance of the present year, is 
on the increase. It does not seem upon 
the face of it that there is any logical or 
practical objection to instituting some 
really permanent form of coaching or- 
ganization, which will obviate the waste 
of experience, entailed by each change of 
coach, and which will give the team the 
benefit of the best experience obtainable, 
for its instruction, by furnishing men 
who have had real experience upon our 
own teams, and who will have their duty 
put upon them in such a way as to make 
it a serious matter, in so far as the per- 
formance of their services may be 
concerned. 

Coach Crane has reduced the secret 



practice to the greatest degree possible, 
and has throughout the season made ef- 
forts to have the men enjoy the game. 
This is a good move in the right direc- 
tion, and another is to be noted in the 
appearance of Campbell, captain of the 
1 90 1 Eleven, to coach the ends. 

The work of the men ought to be a ' 
pleasure, and to all intents, it seems to 
have been. This is an addition to Har- 
vard football lore that should remain un- 
forgotten, for it is the basis upon which 
spirited teams can be built. In the ar- 
rival of Campbell, the wise and careful 
choice of a good coach is evident. Har- 
vard cannot hope to succeed without 
building up a school of football, and this 
implies some permanent system whereby 
the experience and method of each year 
may be saved from abeyance, and every 
seasc«i may be relied upon to advance 
somewhat beyond its predecessor. This 
year, at the start, the University team 
was composed chiefly of veterans, and 
against an unusually strong run of ad- 
versaries it has done well, suffering de- 
feat only at the hands of a phenomenally 
strong aggregation from Carlisle; but 
nevertheless, had the same material been 
developed under a tried' and hereditary 
coaching system, such as many of our 
rivals enjoy, a brilliant season could have 
been reasonably anticipated. 
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BETWEEN FIRES 



BY R. ALTROCCHI 



Alfred Van Namen was shaving at his 
window when he heard a famiHar step 
slowly ascending the wooden stairs of 
Holworthy, and a few seconds after- 
wards heard a letter drop through the 
crack in the door. " Damned bill, 1 
guess," he thought, as he stepped across 
the room, picked up a square white en- 
velope with foreign postage, and at once 
recognizing the writing, gave a shrill 
whistle, and, placing the razor careless- 
ly on the table, tore the envelope open. 
Hastily he ran through the round, regu- 
lar handwriting, and turned the page. It 
was a short letter. Again he read the 
beginning, with one hand rubbing his 
forehead violently, as he always did when 
he could not understand. The note 
shook in his hand, yet he said nothing. 
He read it again, then laid it dazedly on 
the desk. 

" Great God, after three years !" he 
mumbled. 

At first he had been too shocked to 
feel anything but extreme surprise. Yet 
now he began slowly to realize, though 
he could not believe. He felt a sudden 
contraction in the chest and something 
solid in his throat that gave him a pain- 
ful yearning to gasp. He took the letter 
again. Towards the end were the words : 
*' I have not told a soul about it yet, but 
I wanted you to know first. I am not 
formally engaged yet, but it will be an- 
nounced. . . . " The words went 
through him like arrows. He stepped to 
the window. His breath dimmed the 
glass, making the Yard still cloudlet. 



How dreary it looked full of snow and 
dead trees, darkened with frozen water, 
and motionless, indifferent! Through 
them his e>'es wandered to summer fields, 
to one field, to a house in it, to an even- 
ing in a parlor. ** Great God, after only 
three years!" 

Reticent and self-contained by nature, 
Alfred had never before felt the sudden 
yearning for violent action that now 
seemed to possess him. He felt like 
grabbing and smashing things, like run- 
ning away from a calamity that had just 
overtaken him, and he had an irresistible 
need of opposing bodily the author of 
his sorrow. And all the time a solid 
mass clogged his breathing, and made 
him yearn to gasp. 

Suddenly there was a jumping step on 
the stairs, a huge bang on the door, and 
in burst Ned Sullivan. 

" Hello, Sandy. Got a bully thing for 
you — guess what! Bet a dollar you 
can't. Gad, Til make it two! Guess 
what Fve got for you and me." He 
then whirled to the piano and striking 
a few jingly keys, began to sing his 
favorite coon song : 

" Want 'o make a 'oman too 

Dese bones gzvine 'o rise agin . . . 
Didn't knozv ..." 

" Oh, hell ! Cut it out — damn your 
song!" Alfred had turned from tht 
window and was sitting in his Morris 
chair, his head on his hand. Ned* stopped 
playing, laughed loudly, and: 
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" Whoa, Sandy, easy now. Keep your 
shirt on and guess the riddle." He began 
to light his cigarette, without paying at- 
tention to Alfred. 

" But you can t guess. Here, let me 
tell you. Two front-row tickets — Tre- 
mont — table reserved — Dutch room, 
and finally, ah, ' here's the rub ' — " and 
he whispered, " Knock down to two 
queens, stunners from the Majestic — 
see here, Sandy, don't you catch on? 
What's the matter with >'ou now?" 

Alfred, with his eyes fixed vacantly on 
the table, did not seem to hear his 
friend's voice. Struck by the momentary 
silence, though, he turned towards Ned, 
saw in his eyes the inquiring look, and 
pointed to the letter. 

"Read that," be said. "Go ahead, 
read it — you knew it anyhow." 

These two friends had no secrets be- 
tween them. So different in all their 
ways, they seemed each to supply what 
was missing to the other, and they agreed 
perfectly. It was natural, then, that in 
the moment of distress Alfred, in spite of 
his reserve, should wish N'ed to share his 
sorrow. 

Ned also reread the letter, for he was 
surprised and embarrassed. At once he 
felt full of sympathy for his stricken 
friend, but could find no words to ex- 
press it. He saw Alfred's distress, but 
failed to realize the sorrow. For so 
many years he had floated along, avoid- 
ing all but shallow pleasures, that he 
could not feel in himself the sensation of 
depth. His sorrows had been only 
skin-deep disappointments, his love af- 
fairs, momentary fancies. Yet his jovial 
affection for Alfred filled him with 
s\tnpathy and a wish to be of help. 

"Gee — I'll be — Why, Sandy, this is 
— awful ! I'm damned sorry, Sandy. Is 



this straight goods?" Even the tone of 
his voice was the same with which he 
told his stories and talked about tennis. 

Alfred had risen from the Morris 
chair and was mechanically putting on 
his overcoat. At Ned's trivial question 
he stopped, and half-sneeringly : " After 
three years," he said, " promises, hopes — 
all gone to hell !" 

Ned also put on his coat, unconscious- 
ly eager to change the situation. Yet he 
was in earnest when he remarked, tritely : 

" Sandy, there must be sorfle mistake. 
She couldn't have done that — after so 
long, as you say. I know Mary and — " 
but Alfred had opened the door and was 
walking downstairs. 

Ned wondered where they were going 
to, as he lighted his cigarette, and pur- 
posely offered one to Sandy, who re- 
fused it. 

Alfred wanted fresh air. He felt the 
need of moving, as if moving could take 
him further from his sorrow. He, the 
big believing fool, he thought, — thus 
she had treated him. And again came 
that yearning for action, for bodily op- 
position to the calamity that oppressed 
him. Then came the idea of the other 
man. Alfred had always thought him- 
self immune to jealousy, to hatred, but 
what was it that gnawed him inside? 
She, his ideal, was making a fiend, a 
hater of him who had been so faithful, 
and so deceived. 

Thus by brooding Alfred found him- 
self guilty, not of treason, of which he 
accused Mary Bartlett, but of innocence, 
the childish, the stupid innocence that 
makes a man a dupe of his own blind 
judgment, of his illusioned heart. For 
three years he had built hopes on her 
affection, fashioned his life to his future 
aspirations — and now had lost. He had 
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lost her, his happiness, and even bis con- 
fidence in his own power and thought. 
With his mind teeming with half-known 
regrets, he walked on, not noticing his 
friend. 

Ned's thoughts were quite different. 
Here was a fine afternoon, and a still 
finer evening ruined, and poor Sandy 
made unhappy. Why cHd such unlucky 
coincidences occur? Why in the world 
did some men need to settle their hearts 
on one particular girl, and take it all so 
seriously? Was youth to be wasted in 
moping for some brown hair, or golden 
or black? And Ned, though at times 
trying to put himself in his friend's 
shoes, fek a sort of sdf-compkcency. 
He had kept away from it. And now 
what on earth should he do with Sandy ? 
This aimless walk did not entirely re- 
lieve his embarrassment, and he would 
not leave his friend now, of course. 

" Well, Sandy," he ventured, after they 
had gone several blocks, " where are we 
going?'' 

At these words Alfred's thoughts, sud- 
denly disturbed, seemed to take another 
turn. He stopped and rubbed his fore- 
head with his hand, as he did when he 
wanted to condense his thoughts. Sud- 
denly he turned to his friend. 

" Ned," he said, " I -must tear this 
out — or it'll choke me. Ned, I will 
get out of it." His words were decided, 
cool, and measured. " Ned, I'll go with 
3'ou to-night, to the show, to the devil, 
anywhere, I don't care. Give me a 
drink. I must tear it out." 

At once Ned caught up the idea. So 
Sandy intended to break loose to-night, 
at last. The three >'ears were over, the 
anchor was lifted, it would certainly be 
best for him. Perhaps the whole thing 
was for the best after all. 



" Yes, Sandy, we'll drown our troubles. 
We'll have — Oh, Sandy, you're too 
good to spoil on one girl. Mary was, 
of course — " 

"Shut up," and Alfred led the way 
in silence. Ned folkjwed, thinking of 
the fun in store, and at times he talked 
too, as if to divert Alfred^s mind, for he 
could not understand. 

They had front seats at the Comic 
Opera. They went to the hotel for sup- 
per. Alfred had not been able to eat, 
but he had forced himself to drink. He 
had shuddered at the ill-smelfing liquors, 
he had cursed, but he had drunk. When 
he reached the theater he felt a strange 
sensation of colors and sounds. There in 
the stuffy house, the glare of the stage 
lights, which dazzled his eyes, the shuffle 
and murmur of the crowd, the shrill 
sounds of the orchestra, everything be- 
came in his mind a confusion of color 
and sound through which caftie flasihes of 
reminiscences. He saw far back months 
and years, the incidents he had so often 
lived over. The feeling of solitude, en- 
hanced by the noises of the surroundings, 
did not so much depress him, as thrill 
him with a new emotion. The drama of 
the situation he found in his visions. He 
forgot the show and looked back. 

Yet as the show continued these visions 
grew dimmer and dimmer, the sorrow of 
them became fainter. Now he would 
have gone to drink again, lest his trou- 
bles should return. But the show was 
almost over. The applause of the crowd, 
.which before had sounded like a far-off 
rumble from people vAio did not con- 
cern him, now seemed to di^urb him. 
In his head was a peculiar throbbing, a 
pounding of sledge-hammers. And if 
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he tried to shut his eyes, the old visions 
came again. 

Ned, absorbed in the trivial plotless- 
ness of the musical absurdity, failed to 
note any changes in his friend. From 
some of Alfred's remarks at the end of 
the dinner he had concluded that liquor 
does kill " heart-dopiness," as he called 
it. He had then, with a smooth con- 
science, paid the bill, had accompanied 
Sandy to the front seat at the show, and 
preparing himself to enjoy the chorus- 
girl effect he had dismissed' all worri- 
some ideas. There were two chorus 
girls he knew — they had smiled at him 
once in the second act. With gleeful 
anxiety he looked forward to a supper 
with them in the Dutch room. Thus they 
did not speak to each other, these two 
friends. Alfred's mind was far away, 
dreaming exaltedly, wandering in the 
past; Ned's was on the stage, eager to 
enjoy — and say nothing. 

When the curtain fell after the last 
act, Ned hurriedly pushed Alfred 
towards the door. 

" Hurry up, Sandy. We mustn't keep 
them waiting." 

Alfred, confused by the sudden change 
of posture, and the interruption of his 



visions, found himself in the cold night 
air, dragged by Ned hastily down the 
street. 

*' This way, Sandy, don't you know r 
This is the alley. We must go to the 
stage door and wait there for the girls." 

Alfred stopped and looked at his 
friend. 

" Girls ?" he mumbled, and rubbed his 
forehead right over his eyebrows. 
" What girls ?" Then it all came back 
to him, the sudden resolution. He re- 
membered the glasses and the snickering 
waiter, the bitter stuff. All the time 
Ned, who had gone ahead, was beckon- 
ing for him to come towards the end of 
the alley by the dim gas-Kght. 

" This way ; hurry up ; come on, 
Sandy." Alfred locJced at him, hesitated 
a moment, then stepped back, and 
sneaked into the crowd. He saw now, 
and walked fast, as if escaping from 
something. Beyond the crowded streets, 
beyond the snowy Common, he saw a 
summer field, a house in it, an evening 
in a parlor — three years ago. 

He walked dazedly on, pressing 
through the noisy crowd, faster and 
faster, and disappeared in the subway. 



THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE YALE GAME TICKETS 

BY JOHN ADAMS, JR. 



All of US know that there is such a 
thing as the Harvard Athletic Associa- 
tion; our H. A. A.'s, season tickets, the 
letters on the sweaters of track team men, 
bring it to mind. We all know that the 
office of the Association is under the 



rotunda of the Union, but about the work 
of that office, as indeed about the work 
of most university activities, most of us 
know little. 

We are not here concerned with the 
most important function of the Athletic 
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Office, the keeping of the accounts of 
'Varsity teams, but simply with its work 
in distributing tickets for the Yale game. 
This subject is of peculiar interest, par- 
ticularly to those whose *' inipersoital 
applications '* were not filled. 

Let us begin with the reception of the 
applications at the office. About three- 
fourths of these come by mail, and a 
goodly proportion of them are registered, 
the receiving of which takes up a great 
deal of time. Most undergraduates hand 
in their red blanks at the window. 
Whether the application comes by mail 
or is presented in person the process that 
it goes through is the same ; a clerk ex- 
amines the blank, sees if there is a postal, 
stamjxid addressed envelope, ami the 
price of the tickets along with a correct- 
ly filled application, and then marks on 
the outside of the stamped addressed en- 



velope the classification of the tickets ac- 
cording to the " Circular of Informa- 
tion." For example, the blank of a 
graduate of the class of '90, appl}'ing for 
two seats for personal use, would be 
stamped Il2c. A '10 man not an H. A. A. 
holder, applying for one seat would be 
lb, and so on. Each application is num- 
bered, beginning with the first one re- 
ceived up to the last, and this number is 
placed on the application, on the outside 
of the envelope for the tickets, and on 
the postal. This numbering is done by 
classes; the first la application received 
would be numl>ered i, the first of the Ib's 
would be numbered about 2,000, and so 
on. Then all the applications of one 
class are given to a gang of men who 
enter information on the *' sheets,'* large 
pieces of paper with long columns, in 
which are entered the number of the ap- 
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plication, the number of seats applied for, 
how these are |xiid for (casih, check, or 
otherwise), amount of money enclosed, 
name and address of applicant; a space 
is left to be filled in later, for the location 
of the seats. When all this irtformation 
has been written, the postal is sent to the 
applicant. All the blanks are now filed 
away alphabetically. A man takes them 
and checks them off in the University, 
and Quinquennial Catalogues, and also in 
the " List of Living Harvard Graduates,'* 
for often in the past applications have 
been received from dead men! Care is 
also taken that no person, as a Yale 
graduate studying in the Harvard Law 
School, applies to both managements. 

As soon as -the applications are closed, 
the work of distribution begins. The 
sheets are drawn at random, and a suffi- 
cient number of seats given to fill that 
sheet. Thus no one gets any preference 
except the general one of members of the 
Faculty, and H. A. A. holders. It must 
be remembered that though there are 
only «fifty applications on a sheet, as many 
as two hundred tickets may be called for ; 
for two persons enclosing applications 
for two seats each, together, are classed 
as one application. The seats go along 
by rows, as A, B, and so on. But the 
first application on a sheet might get seat 
J5 of a certain section. Then the next 
would get J6 and J7, according to the 
number of seats the application calls for, 
as the seats of a preceding sheet may 
have run over a section. This work is 
done, four men working in a gang. One 
man takes the tickets, another the en- 
velopes, a third the siheet. The man with 
the envelopes calls out the number of the 
tickets required, while the man with the 
sheet checks them off for verification. 
The man with the tickets then hands out 



those precious bits of pasteboard, calling 
out their location, which is entered on the 
sheet opposite the name and address of 
the applicant. A fourth man examines 
the tickets to see if there is a correct . 
number of them, and puts them in an en- 
velope for sealing. After a sheet has 
been exhausted, the fifty envelopes are 
given to another man for sealing. 

On the Sunday before the tickets are 
mailed a large pant of the force of the 
Harvard Square Post Office comes over 
to the Union, and makes the billiard 
room its headquarters. Here all letters 
having sufficient postage are registered. 
The Athletic Office " sets up " a fine din- 
ner to the postmen. The tickets are 
mailed, and there is nothing left to do ex- 
cept wait for complaints from those who 
were unable to get seats. As over five 
thousand applications are not filled, their 
number promises to be large. It must 
be remembered that Yale has a right to 
half the field; as many more Harvard 
men wish to see the game than Yale 
men, the hardship bears on us. The 
Yale management, however, returns us 
all tickets that it has not sold. 

The work of distribution is in the gen- 
eral charge of Mr. H. S. Thompson. Mr. 
O'Connor, however, has charge of near- 
ly all the detail. About fifteen men have 
been working in the Athletic Office, 
which has been running, by shifts, night 
and day. From this brief sketch it will 
be seen that it is no laugliing matter to 
distribute nearly 40,000 tickets, equitably 
and expeditiously, and prevent fraud of 
all kind. It is some consolation to know 
that no Harvard man is disappointed in 
his oivn application. Only those appli- 
"Cations calling for tickets for non-per- 
sonal use were not filled. 



AN AMERICAN ON THE THAMES 



BY MILNOR DOREY 



An American tourist in England 
never neglects to remind his British 
cousin, in questions of comparison, that 
" of course that is very nice, but then in 
America we do it this way," — and in 
that complacent manner which brooks no 
denial. He pokes fun, even reproof at 
the English pride in tradition; calls it 
" vanity " and " bull-headfedness," but 
nevertheless frantically strives to become 
English in word and deed He never 
admits this, although his feeble affecta- 
tion continues to flower long after his 
return to "civilization and common 
sense," and never quite goes to seed until 
his last proud reference to the time 
" when I was in England." 

One of these Americans who believed 
himself to have been divinely appointed 
to teach the English " a thing or two," 
persuaded a fair "Briton to accompany 
him to Putney one August day while the 
Harvard and Cambridge crews were 
training for the great race, where he 
would carefully explain to her the too 
obvious reasons why Cambridge must 
lose, incidentally demonstrating in per- 
son the great superiority of the Ameri- 
can style of pleasure rowing. It may be 
said that the girl was exceedingly rosy 
of cheek, wore a broad white hat wliich 
waved and flopped about the brim, and a 
gown, which because of its folds, 
flounces, and frills, seemed to have 
neither beginning nor end. But this has 
nothing to do with the case, save that 
the American found occasion to refer to 
the " florid complexion of the English 



women " and the " universally admitted 
* style ' of American gowns." He men- 
tally resolved to advise Mary to drink 
tea and to wear flounces. 

Putney is six miles from London by 
rail from Waterloo Station. At this 
point the " The Three Men in a Boat " go 
out to fish, the umversit>' " dons " scull, 
the unmarried ladies punt, and the " 'Ar- 
ries and 'Arriets " look on or stroll aim- 
lessly along the foot-paths, finger-locked. 
At this point the Oxford-Cambridge 
boat race annually starts, and here the 
charming scenery begins, ambles along 
past Kew, Hampton, and Windsor, and 
does not lose itself until Henley or even 
Oxford is reached. 

It was at that stage in the practice 
when even the English papers were won- 
dering at the speed and endurance of the 
American crew, when the afternoon 
trains were crowded with bank clerks, 
embryo tailors and drapers — the " fans " 
of England — all rushing out to Putney 
to follow frantically (no, not frantically 
in England) along the banks as the crews 
took their practice spins. Great had been 
their scorn of the American style of row - 
ing, the stroke, the method of drill, the 
oar-locks, training habits — anything that 
was not English; but on this particular 
day they had had reason to feel that their 
own vaunted crew would be humiliated 
Even the Chronicle had hinted at a 
change of heart, and had urged the 
necessity of a change in coaching meth- 
od, or that the Harvard way of getting 
off at the start, and that precision of 
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stroke at the finish would give them the 
race. 

The American was explaining to her 
that the coxswain was a particular friend 
of the sister of his chum's cousin, and 
that the reason why he had such full, 
round tones when directing his men was 
because he sang in Appleton Chapel. 
And then No. 4, who roomed in Hol- 
worthy on the same floor with hdm, — in 
the other entry, — had broken an oar in 
every race he had entered. The Ameri- 
can s manner of talk sounded like a 
steam radiator condensing, for, ever 
since they had left the slip, he had had 
bis mind and eye on the oars, which per- 
sisted in reminding him that he was not 
in an American boat. The wide Eng- 
lish oar-locks were a perpetual puzzle to 
him, despite his perspiring endeavor to 
conceal it. The oars slid in and out, 
twisting and turning, splashing water in 
huge waves, knocking his knees and 
skinning his knuckles. In the midst of 
this performance he was trying to talk, 
while the girl looked' curiously on and 
said nothing. 

He was sputtering out the fact that 
No. 4 owed his muscle development to 
Dr. Sargent's strength test, when some 
one shouted out, " Look away!" He did 
so, but it was only on more vituperative 
repetitions of the phrase that he discov- 
ered he had looked in the wrong direc- 
tion, that his boat had run in between two 
others, joggling their oars and upsetting 
a bottle of pickles nicely standing on a 
cross board where their lunch had been 
spread. He looked at his companion, 
wondering why she had not pulled the 
rudder cords, but saw that she was busy 
tving her shoe strings. 

The river was alive with boats of all 
kinds, and occupied with all kinds of 
queer mortals, the American thought — 



all waiting for the crews to appear. The 
banks were lined with pipe-smoking in- 
dividuals, some sitting on the low, tufted 
banks, others walking excitedly about, 
arguing and gesticulating. The Ameri- 
can and his friend were lodged finally in 
between two boats, both incapable of 
moving because of their own interlocked 
condition with others, and the mood of 
their occupants, one containing a stout 
old lady reading John Oliver Hobbes be- 
neath a pink and green parasol, while her 
rower, a little boy, idly dangled his fin- 
gers in the water; the other containing 
the most entrancing female he had ever 
seen — all pink and white complexion, 
more white flounces and frills, big, floun- 
dering hat, voice like a nightingale, with 
a big lumbering man, husky, ugly, and 
boorish. The American wished him in 
Guinea and wondered why on earth the 
Harvard crew did not come. 

In time they appeared, while all necks 
craned. Immediately after, camie the 
Cambridge crew with much rhythm of 
motion, glinting of sunlight from oar 
blades, and steadiness of velocity. The 
ladies in the boats waved! napkins and 
parasols and emitted feminine noises; 
the pipe-smoking gentlemen on the bank 
promptly bit the ornaments in two, tossed 
up their hats (no, caps), and yelled. This 
exhibition seemed to puzzle the Harvard 
crew, for one after another the men lost 
their stroke ; there was a great splashing 
of water, striking of oars, frantic calls 
from the coxswain, and amid much 
floundering, the Cambridge crew shot 
past, undisturbed by the commotion. 

The American had just been on the 
point of calling the girl's attention to 
the superb motion of the stroke oar, 
when the performance began, and he 
changed his mind-. It suddenly became 
warm ; it seemed far preferable to move 
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on up the river in the shade and to eat 
lunch. The girl was not averse to this ; 
she had come out to learn American 
ways, and no doubt moving further up 
the stream and eating lunch in the shade 
offered new data. It did. 

The demonstration of catching crabs 
resumed work as they proceeded up 
stream, but in course of time they neared 
Twickenham, and the more shaded por- 
tions of the stream, inviting rest and re- 
freshment. The American rested on his 
oars and ecstatically burst inito a noisy 
vocalizing of " Oh ho, ye ho ho ! And 
who's for the ferry?" At once, as if by 
design, a boat put out from t!he Twick- 
enham side — a flat tub of a thing, with 
a tousled headed man in shirt sleeves at 
the wheezing oars, puffing away on a 
clay pipe. " Twickenham ferr}'maii," 
observed the girl. This vision, so vastly 
inferior to the " quick and steady " gen- 
tleman of the ballad, was too much for 
the American, and he pulled hastily by. 
Even a glimpse of Pope's villa could not 
compensate him. 

A shady spot under some drooping wil- 
lows was found, and the two were soon 
sublimely eating lunch, the boat tied at 
both ends to the branches overhead. The 
lunch consisted of exceedingly slim slices 
of coarse bread lavishly buttered, sour 
pickles, slices of cold roast beef (of 
course), large chunks of unnamable 
cake, and the inevitable tea. This latter 
was made on a small spirit lamp which 
the girl's mother insisted must be 
brought along. Tea! — and hot, after 
an hour's rowing with oars made by stu- 
pid Englishmen! 

While tea was progressing, the sound 
of splashing water grew nearer. Look- 
ing out between the willows, the Ameri- 
can perceived his big, lumbering cousin 



with the angel in flounces a^roaching in 
a punt. With tantalizing nonchalance 
he was walking back and forwards on 
the drive, following up each thrust of the 
pole. The girl was gazing up at him as 
he rattled away in frothy small talk, with 
an absorption obvious enough to drive 
the American mad. As their boat passed 
them, the boor gave an extra vicious 
thrust in the mud with his pole, and 
pushed the boat onward with his feet, as 
he walked backward following up the 
pole. He had evidently reached the 
point of his remark, with the end of the 
boat, for, oblivious of this fact, he un- 
ceremoniously walked off the end into 
the air. Frantically he yanked at the 
pole and dug his feet into the fast ad- 
vancing boat. Like all true pilots, he 
hung to his wheel — in this case, pole, 
and the pole, firmly imbedded in the mud, 
proudly bore his weight. Just like some 
May pole on a windy^ day, there was an 
exhibition of legs and coat tails waving 
in the breeze, much swaying to and fro 
of the pole, and some smothered ex- 
clamations, until at last (like the rib- 
bons), legs, arms, and coat tails were 
tightly wrapped round the quivering 
pole. In the meanwhile, the pink and 
white object, unmindful of flounces and 
frills, rapidly produced another pole from 
the boat's recesses, and with a few deft 
strokes reached the dangling man and 
released him. 

During all this, several boats passed the 
spot, not one of the occupants of which 
seemed to manifest any amusement, even 
curiosity in the drama. The American 
noted this fact with amazement. The 
girl saw his expression and said : 

" You seem to regard the matter as 
humorous. What is funny about it ?" 

" Why, the idea of a man getting into 
such a predicament !" 
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" Pooh ! That is a common occurrence. 
No one minds it here." 

And the two performers seemed to 
substantiate it, for the man was poling 
unconcernedly away, and the girl was 
again gazing rapturously into his eyes. 
The American turned away in disgust. 

It was then that he noticed for the first 
time the peculiar sidewise position the 
boat had gotten into. Looking over the 
side he saw rocks projecting from the 
water and long strings of slimy grass. 

" The tide !" exclaimed the girl. And 
such was the case. While they had been 
blissfully eating, the tide had gone down, 
and the boat was firmly imibedded in the 
mud. Try as he might, he could not 
budge it with the oars, by bracing his 
feet against the bank, or by pulling on the 
branches above. By dint of plethoric 
exertion he managed to twist one end of 
the boat round near the beginning of a 
stone wall diking a private estate, and 
the girl managed to clamber from the 
boat to this. With this relief, he man- 
aged to exert some influence on the ob- 
durate boat, but as the tide was continu- 
ing to recede, his efforts became more 
and more useless. 

" It's no use," he called to the girl. 
" ril have to take off my shoes and get 
into this." 

The girl agreed not to look, and he 
promptly divested him'self of coat, shoes, 
and stockings, rolled his trousers up to 
his knees, and jumped in with the energy 
of a typical American. The mud straight- 
way responded, and immersed him over 
his knees. In his endeavor to get one leg 
out, the other' sunk in deeper, to the 
added despair of his trousers. Sousing 
round in the muck, he finally struck 
something solid, but which immediately 
sent a sharp, cutting pain through him. 



In agony he jerked his foot from the 
water, to find that blood was issuing in a 
stream from a cut made by a broken 
bottle which he had stepped on. Grasp- 
ing his foot with both hands, his other 
slipped from under him, and down he 
came against the boat, his head getting a 
" jolly '* crack on the side. He had just 
presence of mind enough to grasp the 
oar-lock, or he would have been wet 
through. 

The adventure bad now lost all as- 
pects of humor, and imagining that the 
girl, despite her Englisih density, was tit- 
tering among the bushes, his ire rose in 
great waves, and he pulled and yanked at 
the boat like a madman. Sinking deeper 
with every exertion, stuibbing his toes on 
the rocks, and splashing muddy water on 
his newly made English suit, which, like 
all suits of English cut, are loose where 
they ought to be tight, and tight where 
they ought to be loose, only aggravated 
his exertions. Suddenly, with one great 
wrench, the boat freed itself, and, nearly 
precipitating him headlong into the 
water, shot rapidly across the stream. 
He had just time enough to throw him- 
self into the boat on his face, and, before 
he could recover and get at the oars, the 
boat was nearly to the other side, almost 
hitting a punt coming down stream with 
two more visions in flounces and frills. 
His own sense of humor was not great 
enough to analyze the expressions on 
their faces. 

In due time he managed to dress his 
foot, and himself, while the boat contin- 
ued to put the distance greater between 
him and the sine qua non on the bank. 
Of course she overflowed with sympathy 
when he finally arrived, and when he 
looked at his watch and discovered that 
it was five o'clock, the hour she had 
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agreed to be at home, of course he ac- 
cepted her offer to row them back. 
Against the current, and against time, 
her quick, deft, steady strokes brought 
them to the laiKiing in less time than it 
took him to leave it. Wearily, with 
averted eyes, and in silence, he lifted her 
from the boat, while the men who held 
the boat eyed his muddy shoes and 
wrinkled, stained clothing with knowing 
winks. He paid his bill, five shillings, 
for the afternoon's sport, and started up 
the walk. But all the men- ran after him, 
held out their hands and shouted out 
something that sounded like "Bones!" 
He pushed them aside and walked on. 



But they would not let it stand that way 
and followed him, repeating their cry 
with louder insisitence. 

" What on earth are they saying?" he 
asked the girl. " I thought I had put 
jabbering facchini behind me in Italy." 

*' They want a ha'penny or two for 
holding the boat." 

Mechanically he paid the men their 
extra fee, muttering something about 
" Venice " and rampini, and trudged 
stolidly up the path to the railway sta- 
tion, the girl airily following along, look- 
ing as fresh and impervious as when she 
started. But then she had three cups of 
tea at 4 p.m. 




JOSIAH QUINCY 



BY O. G. MAYER 



It is a genuine perversity of human 
character that suffers men to see and 
heed not; that leads professed Harvard 
youths to pass and repass in Philistine 
ignorance the memorials of their col- 
lege's greatness. Hundreds, nay, thou- 
sands, of the dean's children have cur- 
sorily focused the huge statue at the 
right of the stage in Sanders Theater 
upon their respective retinas, and al- 
lowed the silent image, in its marble 
toga, to go free again. Beneath its 
scrutinizing gaze they have come for- 
ward in turn for the sheepskin whose 
petrified replica it holds; and they have 
gone forth, its look of severe benevolence 
still unnoticed. 

And yet " Whose was that masterful 
countenance, stern as the marble itself?" 
is a question which every Harvard man 
may well ask himself. The figure is the 
work of the sculptor William F. Story, 
and was made in Rome. Through a sub- 
scription of some $8,500 it was secured 
in 1878, and placed in the distinguished 
position which it now holds. It is Josiah 
Quincy, one of the very foremost of 
Harvard's presidents. 

In inviting Mr. Quincy to the presi- 
dency in 1828, the Faculty brushed aside 
the tradition of two centuries, which or- 
dained that Harvard's head must be a 
clergyman. The new president had not 
even spent his previous life in the service 
of his alma mater, but gained his ap- 
pointment upon the sturdy worth he had 
shown as an incum'bent of public office. 
The indomitable will power, the upright- 
ness of character and strenuousness of 
action — Roman qualities which charac- 



terized his procedure — ^seem infused into 
him by the ver>' atmosphere into which 
he was born. It was the year 1772 of 
the heroic age ; the "Athens of America," 
on the eve of the Battle of Marathon 
Hill. 

The elder Quincy gave up his life 
during the Revolution, and the mother's 
eflforts to nurture in her only son a love 
and reverence for his father are deeply 
and sweetly pathetic. Young Quincy 
went to Andover, then to Harvard, and 
graduated in 1790 at the head of his 
class. His natural fitness for public serv- 
ice, as evinced by his acumen and in- 
tegrity as a law^xr, soon made him a 
member of Congress. He remained for 
eight years in the House, and is remem- 
bered for his frank eloquence and fervor. 
Later he became successively state Sena- 
tor, speaker of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, judge of the Boston 
Municipal Court, and mayor of Boston. 

It was in the last-named capacity that 
he rendered memorable service to his 
townsmen. Boston was in 1823 just 
entering its second year as an incorpor- 
ated city, and presented the dangerous 
possibilities of nearly every new corpora- 
tion. It stood in need of an unflinching 
executive, and turned to Mr. Quincy. 
With one swoop of his stiff broom of 
reform, he cleansed a vice-infected dis- 
trict of West Boston. He caused an ex- 
panse of mud-flats to be filled up and 
founded Faneuil Hall Market upon the 
reclaimed municipal lands. They yield 
to-day a valuable revenue to the city. 
He was an unswerving enforcer of the 
law and a stern guardian of the public 
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morals. Though he might imve evaded, 
he willing paid in court a fine for over- 
speeding his buggy-horse, to demonstrate 
that "no citizen was above the law." 
From defence of a principle which 
seemed to him just, notliing could move 
him. It was on a matter of principle 
that he failed of reelection for his sixth 
successive term. The firemen's faction 
defeated him, because he had deemed un- 
fit and refused to confirm their choice 
for chief. 

Hardly had Mr. Quincy given up the 
government of the city when he was 
called to the presidency of the college. 
It is with this office that the warmest 
and most intimate recollections of him 
are associated. The kind and affable 
Dr. Kirkland had resigned his office, and 
an efficient faculty were dropping out by 
reason of infirmity and death. Harvard 
stood at a critical point in its career. 
The colonial regime was on its last legs, 
the college was coming to feel the 
growth of the country in the increasing 
size of its classes. Never before had 
there been urgent need for so much con- 
structive innovation and reform. 

President Quincy first used his mace 
against a pestering practice of the Bos- 
ton townsmen. For a century they had 
annually sent their negroes out to Cam- 
bridge " for religious instruction and 
edification." For almost a century the 
sable pilgrims had chosen the outside of 
Holden Chapel as contributing more 
than all others to their satisfaction if not 
their salvation. They drank on the gen- 
erosity of the parting Seniors, and they 
developed as a nuisance as the years and 
the day wore on. By evening bedlam 
reigned on the Common. In one season, 
with the use of summary military tactics. 
President Quincy cleared the Common 
of rowdyism. 



But the serio-joUy Qass Day of the 
90's had also degenerated into a positive- 
ly disgraceful aflfair. A d-angerous con- 
coction operated on that day under the 
alias of " claret punch " ; it was " ladled 
out from buckets back of Hollis." Pan 
and his reigned supreme, the day was 
a hearty debauch. Here witness the re- 
sourceful penetration of the President. 
He graciously announced, in 1838, that 
if the class would desist from serving 
punch on the green, he should provide 
" a full band to entertain the gentlemen 
and their lady friends, who might then 
accompany them on the grounds." This 
happy innovation, growing in subtlety as 
the years have advanced, constitutes to- 
day the very raison d'etre of our brilliant 
festival. 

The College Yard was enlarged to al- 
most its present area by an arrangement 
of President Quincy's. He persuaded a 
parish which worshiped near the site of 
Dane Hall to surrender its ancient edi- 
fice for a new one near by. Dane Hall 
was thereupon erected as the new home 
of the Law School. 

The Astronomical Observatory was* 
President Quincy's favorite enterprise 
and achievement. Previous to 1839 Har- 
vard's contributions to the science of the 
ancients had been based on annual ob- 
servations of Saturn's rings by the 
Seniors. The small telescope used be- 
longed to the Physics Department and 
may still be seen in its cases. The new 
Observatory, for which President Quincy 
selected the site, was completed s^hortly 
after his resignation. It remained for 
the rest of his life his pet benefaction. 

The suitable housing of the college 
library was another object of the presi- 
dent's early and successful endeavor. 
Harvard Hall, though adequate, was no 
longer a safe repository for the univer- 
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sity's increasingly valuable collection of 
books. Not only was the hall notorious 
for its inflammability, but the weight of 
the folios threatened its very founda- 
tions. After a contention covering sev- 
eral years against an unreasoning opposi- 
tion, President Quincy, as usual, gained 
his point. In 1838 it was voted that 
some $58,000 of the legacy of Governor 
Gore be applied to the erection of the 
micleus of our present library. That 
structure he deemed large enough " to 
contain the probable accumulation of the 
century." 

But the recollections of the man him- 
self are far dearer than his achievements 
are great, and at the hands of siich dis- 
cerning biographers as James Russell 
Lowell and An<lrew Preston Peabody his 
memory has received an added dignity. 
The young Quincy*s keen perception 
wholesomely guided by the early teach- 
ings of his mother and his academic sur- 
roundings had endowed him as a young 
man with a clear insight into the mean- 
ing of life and the worth of things. 
" Once his mind was made up upon the 
righteousness of a principle," says the 
Rev. Peabody, in eloquent tribute, " the 
universe contained not the price to buy 
him off." As a judge he, on one occa- 
sion, threw out a statute which forbade 
the introduction of testimony on the 
truth of an alleged libel. The conscious- 
ness of his worth is said to have given 
him a tremendous dignity; but it was 
always the dignity of the man, not of the 
office. On all public occasions he main- 
tained the severest grace and culture. 
His delivery with manuscript was 
weighty and impressive, especially in 
the language of Tully, which he used 
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on all meritorious occasions. Latin was 
selected as the appropriate vehicle of 
greeting President Jackson in 1834. The 
chronicles dwell fondly on his visit. 
Presidents Quincy and Jackson stood- at 
loggerheads on the national issues, and 
the preparations for the Executive's re- 
ception, we are told, were decidedly 
funereal. Jackson's rough sincerity and 
personal magnetism completely annulled 
the prejudices of Quincy and his Faculty, 
and they remembered him only with 
unmingled respect* 



♦The foHowlng story is doubtful: At a 
loss how to reply to President Qulncy's flow- 
ing periods, Jackson turned to his friend, 
Charles Augustus Davis, for counsel. The 
President was evidently told to answer as 
best he could, for he proclaimed, "E pluribus 
unum, ne plus ultra, sine qua non." 
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Toward "ye studente bodye" Presi- 
dent Quincy was very brusque and even 
harsh in manner. He was a stem disci- 
plinarian, and worked unremittingly 
against hazing and toward the applica- 
tion of the criminal code to student of- 
fences. His stand brought great obloquy 
upon him until he carried his point with 
a change in the popular opinion. 

By the sweeping reforms which he en- 
acted in their favor, he showed more 
openly that he was heart and soul the 
undergraduate's friend. The Commons 
system, wretched at best, by which a con- 
tractor fed the students at $1.75 a week, 
had been shamelessly abused. While the 
cost was reasonable and quantity not 
lacking, the quality of the food was " ex- 
tremely disgusting." The manners in 
the dining-hall could not be other than 
corresponding. Besides bringing about 
immediate improvement in the " grub," 
the President imported porcelain and 
silverware from England, " stamped with 
the arms of the college." Like George 
Eliot, he believed in the influence of 
environment. 

President Quincy's preciseness and 
sense of justice led him also to introduce 
a marking system which,' though cum- 
bersome, perhaps had the unique quality 
of measuring personal worth to tenths of 
a per cent. Before his advent no records 
had been kept, the Faculty conferred 
honors by vote. The older professors, to 
be sure, evinced a rare intuition in sizing 
up a candidate, but there were always the 
complaints of the disappointed. Mr. 
Qirincy's device marked each student ef- 
fort on the scale of eight ; the cumulative 
score after four years of adding, with 
subtractions for personal delinquencies 
and cuts, was the basis of reward — and 
respect. He scrupulously audited every 



account each week, and was only once 
obliged to cope with the dilemma of a tie 
for first place. 

Besides his indomitable pluck, he pos- 
sessed a quality that went straight to 
every youthful heart, — his esprit de 
corps. There might be internal differ- 
ences, but when it came to Harvard 
versus the outside world, he absolutely 
refused to take up with the outside par- 
ties. He had many of those little oddi- 
ties too which only endeared' him to the 
undergraduates. Extremely forgetful 
and unable to remember faces, he often 
asked a student whom he had addressed 
five minutes before, who he was. Upon 
occasions he might even perpetrate, 
" Well, Schulz, what's your name ?" up- 
on the waiting miscreant. " His punctu- 
ality at prayers," writes James Russell 
Lowell, " and in dropping to sleep there, 
his singular inability to make even the 
shortest off-hand speech to the students, 
— all the more singular in a practiced 
orator, — bis occasional absorption of 
mind, leading him to hand you his sand- 
box instead of the leave of absence he 
had just dried with it, — the old- 
fashioned courtesy of his ' Sir, your serv- 
ant,' as he bowed you out of his study — 
all tended to make him popular. His 
little failings afforded infinite amusement 
without contempt and tended rather to 
heighten than to diminish the students' 
personal attachment to him." 

How Quincy found time, between the 
multifarious duties which a'bsorbed him, 
to devote to writing, is hard to see. Yet 
his indefatigable energy made this pos- 
sible. An extensive research into the 
past history of the college, preparatory to 
an oration on Harvard's bicentennial 
celebration, prompted him to go to the 
bottom of his sources and write his ro- 
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bust " History of the University." It is 
a vigorous, interesting treatment of a 
subject not wanting in natural dryness. 
The quiet " Some events of the College 
still remain to be noticed," with which 
he dismisses his adminisitration, are sig- 
nificant in their placid modesiy. 

In 1845, after seventeen years of head- 
ship, and at the age of sevent>'«-three, 
Quincy retired into private life. The 
evening of his life was its most beautiful 
period. In the university he wielded a 
powerful paternal influence until his 
death. He was surrounded by " love, 



honor, troops of friends." To the public 
also he remained to the last a strong yet 
passive force. For several years before 
his death, in 1864, at the grand age of 
ninety-two, he was the oldest living 
graduate. 

In his scholarly attainment, superb 
dignity based upon unblemished charac- 
ter, and a life of untiring, unselfish ac- 
tivit)" in the service of his fellofw-men, 
Josiah Quincy deserves to rank among 
the highest type of man which New 
Er^land has produced. He is the typical 
modern Puritan. 




AD ASTRA 

BY R. ALTROCCHI 



I feel thee, far away — my feeble eyes. 
At present dimmed by unseen fetters, strain 
To pierce through mists of darkness and to gain 

A secret inkling of thy thought, which lies 

Beyond our harassed life of toil and sighs. 

My hands stretch out to grasp — as yet in vain — 
Thy treasures hidden in that highest plane. 

And yearn to seize that truth that never dies. 

And though I am but one within a throng 
Of eager pilgrims striving for that goal, 
Though many of us fall and losing heart 

Sink further from the haven of the strong : 
Let me not pause, but ever press my soul, 

Still groping, toward thee, phantom-leader — Art. 



EDITORIALS 



THE COACHING SYSTEM 

The present article on Football throws 
out a criticism of our coaching system, 
and an implied suggestion for its change, 
which has probably already occurred to 
most undergraduates. The benefits of a 
pemianent, paid coach are not to be 
lightly dismissed. The very compensa- 
tion that the coach receives is in itself 
an advantage ; his reputation as a coach, 
and consequently his living, depends on 
the results he turns out. A paid coach 
must attend to business ; he cannot have 
his mind on business in the morning and 
play golf in at least an appreciable num- 
ber of the afternoons available for in- 
struction in the game. A paid coach, too, 
is likely to have more practical football 
experience than is to be gained by play^ 
ing on a class eleven. With a corps of 
sub-coaches, such as Mr. Crane has had, 
we do not doubt but that a good, paid 
coach would have made more of the ma- 
terial. Add to that the benefit of con- 
tinuity, emphasized in the article, and the 
case for the paid coach or some organi- 
zation of equal permanency is a strong 
one. 

It is late to* criticise the present coach- 
ing system — too late to do any good. 
In such a case it is our duty loyally to 
support the Eleven, forget what it might 
have been, take the team as it is, and 
s/liow the spirit that made it play a virtual 
tie with Yale on Soldiers Field two years 
ago. Criticism is destructive; it cannot 
accomplish positive results. But it is 
also instructive; and the lessons that it 



points out from this season should not be 
forgotten, if we wish next year's team to 
be an improvement over thaA of this 
season. 

DORMITORY FOOTBALL 

This fall has witnessed a remarkable 
activity of the dormitory in athletics. 
The crews were a great success. Now 
dormitory football comes to the fore. 
There are three teams in Thayer, two in 
Holyoke House, one in College House, 
and elevens are in process of organization 
in other buildings. There can be dis- 
pute about the beneficial results of dor- 
mitory athletics ; they promote dormitory 
solidarity, give pleasure and valuable ex- 
ercise to a large number of men, and 
furnish good recruiting grounds for 
'Varsity teams. 

No one will doubt that football is as 
valuable in an athletic way as rowing. 
It will be pertinent to ask, then, why the 
sport has relatively so few adherents in 
our dormitories. Unquestionably the 
chief reason is that this variety of scrub 
football is an innovation. In a few years 
we may reasonably expect to rival row- 
ing in popularity. This may be hastened 
in several ways, chiefly by a scheme of 
organization analogous to that of dor- 
mitory rowing, which would promote the 
keen rivalry and interest that makes the 
crews such a success. The advantages of 
scrub football have already been referred 
to ; it now remains for the Athletic Com- 
mittee to act on suggestions tending to 
bring about a well-organdzed system of 
dormitory football. 
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PRESS COURTESIES 

The task of him who would offer hon- 
est criticism upon any institution which 
is rooted within the confines of this Uni- 
versity is made a hard one without any 
regard to the honesty of his intentions 
or how much the object of his remarks 
might be benefited thereby. A recent 
article in the Harvard Bulletin in a 
straightforward manner pointed out some 
patent facts in regard to the football 
coaching of the current season, and in 
so doing laid impious hands on matter 
that all hold sacred. For the faux pas, 
the editors of the Bulletin were duly lec- 
tured in etiquette by the Crimson author- 
ities, upon November 15. The sentiments 
expressed are dubbed unsportsmanlike, 
and the assertion is made that it " hardly 
behooves " a graduate paper to dampen 
the ardor of the undergraduate support 
of the team by throwing cold water 



upon it at the last minute. The further 
assumption which the editors of our daily 
make, that the anonymous article is an 
individual and not a representative opin- 
ion, seems by the best indications to be 
unfounded. That there has been much 
criticism of the methods employed in 
athletic administration this autumn is an 
incontestible fact, and it is hard to deter- 
mine theoretically a more opportune time 
to discuss the merits of a system of 
coaching dispassionately than during the 
course of its progress, when it stands 
solely upon its merits, without the halo 
of success or the shadow of failure upon 
it. If a graduate organ feels called upon 
to express opinions upon any subject con- 
nected with the University activities, it is 
not clearly within the usual proprieties 
for an undergraduate publication to ques- 
tion the motive that actuates it or asperse 
its loyalty. 




The Optimistic Life. By Orison Sweet 

Marden, '82. New York. Thomas 

Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25 net. 

Lately it has almost been a fad for 

writers to preach hard work. To make 

a success of life one must needs toil 

hard and long. Mr. Marden, well known 

as the editor of the Sueeess Magazine, 

appears with another doctrine. This may 

be best summed up by the motto on the 

cover of the book, " Do not look at life 

through smoked glasses." 



Optimism is the desideratum in life. 
For a long time modern business has 
been cutting down its hours, and at the 
same time increasing its product. This 
is because the great managers have seen 
that intense work over a short period 
accomplishes more than loiig drudgery. 
A man must like his work, and this is 
chiefly gained by having a happy temper, 
by avoiding worry, in short, by taking 
^things mentally easy. This often leads 
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to great worldly success, but where it 
does not, as the author points out in the 
" Roll Call of the Great," it guides us to 
a higher success which is not judged by 
what we seem to be, or have achieved, 
but what we are, and what we have tried. 
Many laborers and servants will, in the 
white light of history, attain this success, 
while their employers and masters will 
not. Most of this sounds trite. But the 
crux of the book, the business and social 
power of optimism, " the cheering-up 
business," as the author calls it, is ori- 
ginal. There are too many of us who 
take ourselves entirely too seriously, and 
would attain much greater success if we 
would only " brighten up a bit." 

Of special interest to Harvard men is 
the chapter on the "Watched Boy," 
which, by way of illustration, describes 
at some length how President Eliot freed 
academic life of many trammeling re- 
strictions, such as the " lights-out " hour. 



compulsory chapel. Besides its dis^- 
cussion of optimism, the work is full of 
sound, practical business advice, em- 
bodied in such chapters as "The Habit 
of not Feeling Well," " Entangling Al- 
liances," " Business Integrity," " Let your 
Decision be Final," and so on. The 
thought of the book is good; it is more 
to be regretted, therefore, tJiat the author 
often descends to mere platitudes. Mr. 
Marden has written so much in Success, 
and so many books, that it is, perhaps, 
difficult for him to be original all the 
time. In view of the great underlying 
principle of the book which seems to be 
new with him, we may well pardon any 
such slips of style that he is perhaps 
guilty of. The spirit of the book cannot 
be adequately reproduced in a review; 
all those who wish to get new ideas on 
the " science of living " should not fail to 
read this really excellent work. 

J. A.. Jr. 
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WENTY-FIVE y e a r s a g o 
T^ John Harvard was a mere 

name. That he is at this 
clay a clearer figure is due 
entirely to the researches 
of Mr. Henry FitzGilbert 
Waters of the class of 1855. 
Every important fact that 
has come to light in this 
matter is due either directly or indirectly 
to him. 

Wise men tell us that heredity and 
environment are two factors which, 
working upon the personal element, are 
almost omnipotent in shaping a man. As 
to heredity, What can we say about 
John Harvard? We know certainly 
that his grandparents were Thomas and 
Alice Rogers of Stratford-on-Avon. 
Thomas Rogers was what we should call 
a marketman, a butcher, a grazier, a 
provision dealer in a general way. Dur- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth he prospered 
in his private aff?iirs, had the esteem of 
his townsmen, became alderman of the 
little borough of two thousand souls, and 



at length bailiflf of mayor. In that year, 
1596, he built a handsome house in the 
High Street of Stratford. He had sons 
and daughters in good number, and 
among the younger of them Katherine, 
who, at the age of twenty-one, we have 
excellent reason for believing, was a 
beautiful and amiable girl. Side by side 
with Thomas and Alice Rogers in Strat- 
ford lived John Shakespeare and Mary 
Arden, his wife. John Shakespeare was 
a man in the same business, of the same 
age. of the same station in life, and 
married not far from the same time. 
Less prosperous in his private aflfairs 
than Thomas Rogers, John Shakespeare 
nevertheless became alderman, and in 
his turn, bailiflf or rmyoT. He, too, hao 
sons and daughters in good number. 
There is the best reason for supposing 
that the Rogers and Shakespeare families 
lived together on terms of intimacy. In 
the little town the fathers in business 
would naturally often be associates, and 
often competitors. As aldermen together 
they sustained the public responsibility. 
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The two mothers were close neighbors 
and went to the same church. The 
children, as they came forward, were 
paired William Sihakesipeare with Charles 
Rogers, Ricliard Shakespeare with Rich- 
ard Rogers, Edmund Shakespeare with 
Edward Rogers, and so on. The boys 
went together to the famous grammar 
school, of which their fathers officially 
were trustees, and played togeither on 
the village green. 

Meanwhile at Southwark, in London, 
a hundred miles away, a much longer 
distance in those days than it is now, was 
living Robert Harvard, a young market- 
man who had became a widower, and, 
at the age of twenty-nine, was ready for 
a new marriage. What brought Robert 
Harvard and Katherine Rogers together ? 
Mr. Shelley, in his interesting book, 
thinks that it was William Shakespeare 
who introduced them to each otJier. 
Shakespeare was twenty years older 
than Katherine Rogers. About the time 
of her birth, after an irregular course 
in his youth, he had left Stratford and 
had gone to Ijondon, and there, in 1605, 
was at tihe zenith of his career as a play 
actor and writer. It may be that William 
Shakespeare was the introducer. But 
I prefer the surmise of Mr. Waters that 
it was Thomas Rogers himself, who, 
being a business man on rather a large 
scale, sometimes went to the distant Lon- 
don market and there may easily have 
fallen in with Robert Harvard and seen 
in him an eligible son-in-law. It is all 
a guess, but in some way Robert Harvard 
and Katherine Rogers came together, and 
in April, 1605, Katherine Rogers, going 
out from the old house in Stratford-on- 
Avon to Holy Trinity Church, standing 
upon the flags which eleven years later 
were to cover the ashes of Shakespeare, 



was united in marriage to the Londoner. 
In Southwark, under the shadow of the 
great St. Saviour's Church, they set up 
their home, and there, in Novem-ber, 
1607, J^^hn Harvard was born. So much 
for the heredity of John Harvard; any- 
body would admit that it was quite clear 
and definite. 

Now as to the environment; as the 
boy grew up, what were his surround- 
ings, who were the visitors to the Har- 
vard home? What more natural than 
that Shakespeare, taking a respite from 
magnificent imaginings, s'hould some- 
times have dropped in there, coming 
from the Banks-ide Theatre, only a short 
distance away? He would naturally 
visit his j-oung townswoman with whose 
brother he had been a close chum and 
comrade. EHd Shakespeare rock John 
Harvard's cradle? Very possibly. Did 
he hold the little boy on his knee and 
tell him stories? Very possibly. Did 
John Harvard grow up to zvrite Shake- 
speare? That is a step thait I am not 
quite ready to take, but dealing with 
this story is a gymnastic that inclines 
one to take bold ventures. 

John Harvard must have attended the 
grammar school of Southwark, of which 
his father, as a vestryman of the church, 
was officially a trustee. We know nar- 
rowly who were his masters, and what 
was the course of study and discipline. 
We know the excitement that must have 
come into the life of a London boy 
during the reign of James I. We have 
maps and pictures that make plain the 
sights that must have struck his boyish 
eyes, the pleasant fields of Surrey to the 
South, the aspect of the houses, with 
their overhanging upper stories, the 
heads of the executed malefactors, each 
upon its pole above the entrance to Lon- 
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don Bridge a few rods up the street 
from his father's door, a gruesome spec- 
tacle always in view. 

When John Harvard was eighteen 
years old came a crisis in the affairs of 
the prosperous and peaceful family ; the 
plague struck Lx>ndon. His fatheir, two 
brothers, and two sisters died of it witih-, 
in five weeks. Katherine Harvard was 
left a widow with her two bovs, Jolin 
and Thomas. It was only following the 
custom of the time that she married 
again within five months, this time John 
Elletson, a rich cooper, and he dying 
within a year, she soon married a third 
hus-barwl, Richard Yearwood, a sub- 
stantial burgess, and four times member 
of Parliament from Southwark. 



It is easy to see why John Harvard 
went to Emmanuel College at Cam- 
bridge. Documents show that an inti- 
mate friend of the family was Nicholas 
Morton, a chaplin of St. Savior's, who 
had been a fellow of Emmanuel. His 
advice would naturally have influence. 
John Harvard went to Cambridge in 
1627, at the age of twenty. Here, too, 
we are in no doubt as to his environment. 
We know the names and reputations of 
his teachers, we know narrowly the cur- 
riculum, we know the special excitements 
that would come into a student's life of 
that time. The Duke of Buckingham, 
the French ambassador, die King and 
Queen,' paid vi^tsto the .University and 
were entertained by pageants and cere- 
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monies, of which we have minute de- 
scriptions. These John Harvard saw, 
and in these he no doubt took part as 
a member of the student body. We know 
the great public events, news of which 
came in to stir his soul. Those were 
the days when Charles I was trying to 
reduce England to conformity. Cam- 
bridge, in the easte-rn counftr\% was in 
the midst of Nonconformist world, and 
it was thenice in great part that the 
twenty thousand Nonconformists went 
forth to settle in New England. John 
Cotton in those days was at St. Botolph's, 
in Boston, close by, permeating all the 
region with his influence. The Earl of 
Lincoln, greatly interested in the New 
England emigration, was the great noble 
nearest at hand. John Winthrop, 
Thomas Dudley, and Sir Richard Salton- 
stall, leaders of the new colony, met at 
Cambridge, in John Harvard's time, to 
arrange for their enterprise. 

We know who were John Harvard's 
fellow-students: Jeremy Taylor was at 
Caius College; Tlbomas Fuller of the 
"Wortihies," was at Queens; William 
Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Ralph Cudworth, author of *The Intel- 
lectual System of the Universe/' a 
marvel of erudition, where his fellow- 
students at Emmanuel. Most interesting 
of all, John Milton and John Harvard 
were together at Cambridge. Now, of 
course, it would be interesting to make 
it sure that there was contact between 
them ; Milton was nineteen, Harvard was 
twenty when they came together. Both 
were youths of London Puritan families, 
living not far apart, of precisely the 
same station in life, and of about equal 
means. Though John Milton was not 
of Emmanuel, yet Christ's College was 
not far away, and the Puritan reputation 



of Emmanuel would naturally draw him 
thither. We know thait there is nothing 
like a common friend to constitute a 
bridge for friendship ; had the two Johns 
a common friend? I think they had in 
Thomas Hobson, the old Cambridge 
carrier. Once a week Hobson's cart 
went back and forth the fifty miles be- 
tween Cambridge and London; it was 
the only public conveyance. He was 
post man, expressman, general conveyor, 
and messenger. He had another func- 
tion ; Sir Richard Steele, who long after 
wrote a paper in the Spectator, says 
that he was the first man in England 
to keep a livery stable. He held forty 
horses for hire by the students, and 
when a customer applied he could by 
no means, says Steele, take his pick, 
but must content himself with the horse 
that stood nearest the stable door, whert 
Hobson was always careful to have 
tethered the horse that it suited him to 
let out to that particular customer. 
Henee the phrase "Hobson's choice" 
throughout the English-speaking world 
to this day is practically a synomtn for 
inevitability. It is the surmise of Mr. 
Waters that the prevalence of the phrase 
lliere in New England is due to the fact 
that the Cambridge men, John Harvard 
among tiliem, were to such an extent the 
leaders of the early colony. 

That Milton was interested in Hobson 
is very plain. x\fter his death Milton 
wrote two epitaphs on him, very labored 
attempts at humor, but perhaps Milton's 
closest approacih to the expression of 
that quality. One would suppose that 
through Hobson, if by no other way, 
the two Johns must have come together, 
the London road was unsafe through 
highwaN-man ; students going baek and 
forth would naturally be entnisted to the 
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sturdy guardianship of the carrier. 
What more natural than that the two 
Johns should have touched elbows rid- 
ing in Hobson's cart, or should have 
shouldered one another, penhaps uncom- 
fortably, while experiencing ** Hobson's 
choice " at the stable door in getting a 
horse for an excursion into the country? 
John Harvard left Cambridge at the 
age of twenty-eight, a mature man. We 
have seen how definitely we can know 
what heredity did for him, how defi- 
nitely we can know his environment. 
The man still eludes us. He never 
said a word or wrote a line or did 
a deed except his one ever-memorable 
deed of gift, that his contemporaries 
have thought it worth while to transmit. 
There is good indirect evidence that he 
was correct in life, for his name is absent 
from the list of admonitions in college. 
We can tell something about a man from 
the friends that he choses ; we know that 
an intimate friend of John Harvard was 
John Sadler, his college mate who be- 
came a worthy and famous man. His 
sister, Ann Sadler, John Harvard mar- 
ried in 1636. We can judge something 
of a man by the books that he choses 
for his library; in the selection of his 
collection there are suggesitions of can- 
dor, of good literary taste, and of refined 
scholarship. He was rigidly Puritan; 
in going to New England he only swam 
with the current ; he went when the emi- 
gration was at its height, when Laud 
and Strafi'ord were pusihing their policy 
of "Thorough'' most earnestly. In the 
spring of 1637 it is on record that he 
parted with property to a ship captain, 
presumably as passage money for him- 
self, his wife, library, and belongings, 
to the New World, which he reached 
early in August of that year. Before 



leaving England his mother had died, 
leaving him property, the principal item 
in which was the Queen's Head Inn in 
South wark. His brother died soon after, 
and, leaving him a substantial amount, 
swelled the total of the two bequests to 
something like i 1,600, whidi, according 
to the changed value of money, would 
be worth at present eight times as much. 
A personality correct, scholarly, re- 
fined, colorless, but in a marvelous way 
absorbing and reflecting color ; a man of 
low vitality, his vigor both in mind and 
body sapped by the presence of an in- 
sidious disease ; a personality, vapory but 
how strangely prehensible, taking hold 
of great associations, what more probable 
than that he was in contact with Shake- 
speare and Milton? As a \x>ung man at 
honie during the long college vacations 
he would naturally hear his step-father, 
Richard Yearwood, talk, and what could 
Richard Yearwood say? Coming home 
from his seat at St. Stephens, a short 
row down-stream of fifteen minutes or 
so, he could say how he just looked into 
the face of Hampton, had just heard the 
eloquence of P\in, had perhaps himself 
taken part in tiie debates on the Peti- 
tion of Right, and heard Sir John Eliot 
exclaim, "None have gone about to 
break Parliaments but have in the end 
been broken by them." As the proprietor 
of the Queen's Head Inn, he reaches 
back almost uncannily the three hundred 
years to Chaucer, for next door stood 
the Tabard whence the Canterbury pil- 
grims departed ; forward also two cen- 
turies to Dickens, for closely adjacent on 
the other side stood the White Hart, 
where Mr. Pickwick met Sam Weller. 
I>oes the basis of fact seem narrow for 
such a biographical superstructure as Mr. 
Shelley, for instance, has reared? I find 
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a figure to suit the case in an Elizabethan 
mansion in the street of an old English 
town, the ancient house, say, in the High 
Street of Stratford-on-Avon. A friend 
of mine who paced the front a sihort time 
since, thinks that the foundation is not 
more than sixteen feet wide. As you 
look at it rising high from this narrow 
base, you feel that it needs the sup- 
port of the masses of masonry to the 
right and left. The front, too, where 
each story overhangs the one beneath it, 
all culminating in the bettling gable 
which fairly threatens the roadway, you 
feel ought to be propped and butressed, 
and yet that old house has stood now 
into its fourth century, and cherished 



as it henceforth will be as the "Harvard 
House" will stand for centuries more. 
In like manner in this story of John 
Harvard, we have something authentic 
and permanent. 

In speaking of an early New England 
worthy, only a Biblical parellel seems 
appropriate. Let us say then that John 
Harvard was our New England Apollus. 
Apollus is no significant figure in the 
apostolic story, but moved among epoch- 
making events anil associated with illus- 
trious men. And Apollus watered, aixl 
wihat Apollus watered was the perish- 
ing seed which the great Pauls of the 
New England church had too feebly 
planted. "Ami God gave thee increase." 



JOHN HARVARD IN AMERICA 

BY A. F. DAVIS, '54 



John Harvard lived only a trifle over 
a year in America. The date of Har- 
vard's sailing from England is unknown, 
the exact time of his arrival here is un- 
certain, and the date of his death having 
been preserved to us only through a 
casual entry in an almanac. 

Very shortly after his arrival here 
there was a synod at Cambridge, or 
Newtown, as it was then called. It is 
known that there were many present who 
had recently arrived from Europe, some 
of whom had not been called to any 
church. The occasion was one of great 
interest to all clergymen in the colony, 
and especially to newcomers. No person 
of the profession who could have gone 
to the Synod would have failed to do 
so. Sickness alone would have prevented 
Harvard from being present, and if he 
were there, he went probably either on 
foot or on horseback, by way of what 
was called " the Charlestown Road." 
Now if President Wadsworth is correct 
in locating the town grant to the Col- 
lege, within the College Yard, the 
Charlestown Road must have led directly 
through the middle of the present Yard, 
the Johns-ton Gate being, if that theory 
is correct, th«e old opening into the Com- 
mon. If by any chance he were not 
present at the Synod, we know that he 
must have been in Cambridge a few daj^s 
later, for the record states not only that 
he was elected a freeman, but that he 
took the freeman's oath, thus making it 
sure that he saw the scene with which 
bis name has become so closely associ- 
ated. 



He was admitted a townsman August 
I, 1637; November 2 he was admitted 
a freeman ; four days later a churchman. 
Townsman, freeman, churchman, he was 
now prepared to be one of the elect of 
Massachusetts. There is no doubt that 
he was very shortly after his arrival here 
settled as a colleague of Zachariah 
Symmes, the pastor of the Charlestown 
church, although there is no mention of 
the fact in the church records. A refer- 
ence in Sewairs diary makes it sure that 
he had a house in Charlestown, which 
he probably built himself. The leaf in 
the book of possessions of Charlestown, 
which contained the records of his hold- 
ings, is missing, but from the mention 
of his name as an abutter, in the descrip- 
tion of the holdings of others, it is evi- 
dent that he was the owner of a good 
deal of real estate. 

In the spring of 1638 he was appointed 
on a committee, the 'purpose of which 
was to secure the adoption of a code of 
laws. The affairs of the colony were 
then administered under the general 
court of the company, aided by church 
discipline and by officers appointed by 
the several towns, to whom were dele- 
gated such authority as the several 
towns chose. This brought Harvard fn 
direct opposition to Winthrop, and the 
importance of this touch with the 
politics of the country is likely 
to be underestimated unless we know 
something of the stormy year of Vane's 
governorship. In that occurred the trial 
of Mrs. Hutchinson for heresy; her 
banishment ; Wheelwright's banishment ; 
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John Cotton's satisfactory explanation of 
his conduct in the matter; the exciting 
gubernational election at which Vane was 
not only defeated, but humiliated, by be- 
ing dropped from the magistracy ; the 
quaint description of the turbulent elec- 
tion which so closel}' resembles the re- 
cent nominating convention at Spring- 
field, '' for those of that side grew into 
fierce speeches, and some laid hands on 
others, but seeing tliemselves too weak, 
they grew quiet " ; the petty insults to 



which Winthrop was subjected by Vane" a 
followers; the strong support that Vane 
received in Boston where he was imme- 
diately elected a deputy, and when re- 
fused admission to the general court, 
with equal promptness reelected. 

Then followed the passage of the law 
forbidding the harboring of strangers for 
over three weeks without proper endorse- 
ment, and another law, aimed at Vane, 
requiring residence of one year to make 
a person eligible to the office of gov- 
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ernor, and the disarmament of all those 
who had participated in the Hutchinson 
controversy on her side. 

Harvard arrived when this contest was 
practically over. The heresy trial of 
Mrs. Hutchinson before the church did 
not take place till the next spring, but 
her fate and that of Wheelwright were 
practically settled. Vane took passage 
for England a few days after the land- 
ing of Harvard. He was escorted to the 
wharf by great numbers of his follow- 
ers and was saluted with volleys of mus- 
ketry and the thunder of ordinance. All 
this Harvard may have seen and must 
have heard. He could not have escaped 
touch with the controversy which agi- 
tated every mind in the colony. 

Winthrop had triumphed, and Win- 
throp was opposed to the adoption of a 
code of laws. He wanted the laws to 
ripen out of customs. The people, as 
Winthrop admits, were not willing to 
submit to the caprice of the magistrates. 
They wanted their rights formulated. 
Certain cases taken from the records 
were then cited, and some of the legis- 
lators of the general court were then 
briefly reminded to show why the people 
clamored for a code of laws, and also 
to prove that in thus placing himself in 
opposition to the great leader of the col- 
ony. Harvard was identifying himself 



with the party of progress and was 
writing himself down as a public-spirited 
man. 

There are many things that can be 
studied which throw light on the life of 
John Harvard here: the population; the 
houses; the food and the manners of 
the people ; the difficulties encountered in 
the winter in trying to make one's self 
comfortable ; the statutory regulations as 
to smoking; the sumptuary laws; the 
militia and their training; the fellow- 
graduates from Cambridge, whose soci- 
ety was open to Harvard. From these 
and other considerations of the same sort 
some idea can be formed of the life 
which he must have led. 

Turning now to John Wilson's Elegy, 
we may well quote (from a supposed 
address of Harvard to Harvard gradu- 
ates) : 

*' The common weal ; the glory of m)r 

God; 
The love of man; these lured me where 

I trod." 

This is the picture of the quiet, unob- 
trusive scholar which has been handed 
down to us by a contemporary. 

Public spirited, pious, philanthropic, 
and this ends the personal touch with 
Harvard. 



For a review of Mr. Shelley's " John 
Harvard and His Times," readers are 
referred to our November issue. 
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BY PROFESSOR JOHN HENRY WRIGHT 
Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 



In the death, on Novennber 26, 1907, 
of Professor Minton Warren, there went 
forth from among us a g^eat scholar, a 
great teacher, and, I may add, a great 
friend, a man with an umisti^l genius 
for friendship. He gained his high dis- 
tinction and reputation, international in 
their range, as scholar and teacher, in 
part by his natural gifts, but chiefly by 
a lifelong habit of incessant labor carried 
on ever with a wise and clear-sighted 
steadiness of purpose. 

A descendant of Richard Warren, one 
of the Mayflower company, he was an 
American to the core. He was born at 
Pawtucket, R. I., on January 29, 1850, 
the son of Samuel Sprague Warren (who 
survives him), and Ann Elizabeth (Cas- 
well) Warren. His earliest education was 
received in his native town and in the 
neighboring city of Providence, from the 
high school of which he entered Tufts 
College, graduating there in 1870. Yale 
College had very recently established a 
graduate department, where such men as 
W. D. Whitney, James Hadley, and 
Thomas A. Thacher gave advanced in- 
struction in Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin re- 
spectively. Thither came young Warren 
and studied with these scholars through- 
out the academic year, 1871-72, winning 
their admiration for his unusual scholarly 
qualities. In the autumn of 1872 he be- 
came classical master in the high school 
at Medford, Mass., and a year later was 
called to the principal ship of the large 
and important high school of Waltham, 



in the same state, where for three years 
he showed remarkable gifts as scholar 
and teacher, as well as exceptional skill 
as administrator. His earnings in these 
three years of teaching enabled him in 
1876 to go to Germany — where ambi- 
tious students used to go in those years, 
before the establishment of graduate 
schools in the United States — for 
advanced work in comparative phil- 
ology, in Greek, and especially in the 
Latin language and literature, the part 
of the field of classical studies that 
had long attracted him. His purpose 
in those dftys, when the writer was a 
fellow-student at Leipsic, was ultimately 
to return to America as the teach- 
ing head of some important secondary 
school. He spent about a >^ear at the 
University of Leipsic, and a longer time 
at the University of Bonn and the newly 
established University of Strassburg, a 
favorite pupil of such masters in claissi- 
cal philolog>' as Biicheler, Usener, Mi- 
chaelis, and Studemun«d. He obtained 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
the University of Strassburg in 1879; 
his dissertation on a difficult arKi puz- 
zling Latin particle, " The Enclitic ne 
in Early Latin," was recognized as an 
important contribution to our knowledge 
of the history of the Latin language and 
to the interpretation of early Latin po- 
etry: it was reprinted in English in the 
American Journal of Philology in 1881. 
Johns Hopkins University had recently 
been founded, chiefly for the purpose of 
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providing the most advanced instruction 
in languages, literature, history, and sci- 
ence, and in the person of Professor 
Gildersleeve, who had already been pro- 
fessor of Laitin and Greek at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, had a distinguished 
and brilliant scholar to give the advanced 
instruction in Greek, as well as to super- 
vise all the work in Classics. On the 
recommendation chiefly of Warren's Ger- 
man masters, the young Stnassburg Doc- 
tor of Philosophy was invited to take 
charge of the advanced work in Latin, 
at first under the title of Associate; in 
1882 he received the title of Associate 
Professor; in 1892 that of Professor. It 
was a difficult post for a young man — 
not yet thirty — to take, but the remark- 
able success with which he filled it is 
attested by the course of Latin studies 
in the United States since 1880, and in 
particular by rtie record of the achieve- 
ments of Warren's numerous Johns Hop- 
kins pupils, not only for the twenty years 
of his service at that University, but ever 
since he left it. 

In 1897 Harvard lost by death two of 
her most famous and valued teachers 
of Classics, Professors G. M. Lane and 
F. D. Allen, the former of whom had 
retired from active service three years 
earlier, though he had continued to give 
some instruction. After an interval of 
two years, which was partly filled by the 
presence here for a time, as lecturer in 
Latin, of Mr. W. M. Lindsay, then of 
Oxford, but now professor of humanity 
at St. Andrews, in Scotland, Warren, 
as the most eminent Latiaist in reach, 
was in 1899 called to this University 
as professor of Latin, and here he 
worked until the day of his death, re- 
ceiving the title of Pope Professor of 
Latin after the retirement of Professor 



Smith. He brought a great reputation 
with him, which he more than maintained 
both by his writing and by his teaching 
while one of us. He took up his life in 
Cambridge with the expectation of many 
more years of fruitful aixl happy serv- 
ice, an expectation which his colleagues 
shared. He had married (DecenTber 29, 
1885) Miss Salome A. Maohado of Sa- 
lem, Mass., who, with a son and a 
daughter, survives him. 

Many were the evidences that he re- 
ceived of the esteem in which he was 
held by the American communiity. He 
was chosen president of the American 
Philological Association in 1897, and re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws from three institutions, his alma 
mater (1899), Columbia University 
(1900), and the University of Wisconsin 
(1902). In 1896-97 he was director of 
the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome and was chosen director in 
1899; indeed, from the founding of this 
school until his death had been an influ- 
ential member of its managing commit- 
tee (in 1 899- 1 900, the chairman). At 
the time of his death a movement was 
on foot to secure the establishment, in 
the Carnegie Institute, of a department 
of research in classical philology and 
archaeology, the managing direction of 
which was to be oflFered to him. 

Though he was master in more than 
one part of the great field of Latin stud- 
ies, there were three subjects in partic- 
ular in that field in which he signally 
disitinguished himself: the early history 
of the language, particularly as this was 
disclosed by inscriptions ; the tradition of 
Latin lexicography and learned comment, 
and the comic poets, Plautus and Ter- 
ence. Indeed he was recognized as the 
first Latin epigraphist in America, and 
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one of the two leading Terentian schol- 
ars now living. And in his writings on 
these and kindred subjects he showed 
himself not only a marvel of erudition, 
but also a master in his power of logical 
combination, orderly development, and 
lucid presentation. His written contri- 
butions to classical scholarship have been 
published for the most part in philolog- 
ical journals: in the American Journal 
of Philology, very few volumes of which, 
from its beginning, in 1880, do not 
contain something important from his 
pen, — from his Dissertation, in 1881, to 
his last remarkable and epoch-marking 
memoir on the Forum inscription, in the 
very last numbers of this periodi-cal; in 
the Transactions and Proceedings of the 
American PhilologiccU Association; in 
the Harvard Studies in Classical Philol- 
ogy; in the American Journal of Archce- 
ology, and in Classical Philology, 

A great scholar impresses the world, 
and exalts and advances learning, in one 
or more of three ways: by the mere 
phenomenon of his great erudition; by 



his literary productiveness, and, when he 
is also a teacher, by the character, num- 
ber, and performance of his pupils, — 
though often a teacher merely sows seeds 
broadcast and does not also plant them. 
Warren impressed the community, ad- 
vanced learning, and enriched classical 
scholarship in all these wa>'S. No 
American Latinist can point to a larger 
number than could he of able and pro- 
ductive scholars in his own field, who, 
if not members of his " school," at least 
owed to hdm their inspiration and their 
method. He was primarily, as another 
has said of him, " the scholars' scholar." 
To his pupils — as to all who came near 
him — he was much more than the great 
scholar and successful teacher: he wa» 
the beloved friend, charming in the play 
of his wit and in his unwavering serenity 
of humor, unselfish in his devotion to 
others, an unfailing source of comfort 
and courage. In the face of the calam- 
ity that takes from us such men as he 
and F. D. Allen, both in the prime of 
their powers, reason is struck dumb. 



Oh, leave me not. Since love you must refuse 

Take not yourself as well. Rest yet a friend. 

With naught of passion you need not confuse 

This tie with any other. Put not an end 

To every sentiment that our hearts share ; 

Nor every recollection spoil. I need 

Each memory to arm me 'gainst despair ; 

To gloat upon and failing courage feed. 

I grant you freedom. Make me some return 

For this great boon. Let not the present pain 

Obliterate past joys. You cannot spurn 

What once you loved. You will hark back, I know. 

When this new love has paled of its first glow. 



5. T. M, 



TO JOHN HARVARD 

By JOHN HALL WHEELOCK 

Father and founder of a world within 

Not moulded by the help of human hands. 
Thy thousand children in a thousand lands 

Lift up their voices to thee and begin : 

'O thou who art the light whereby we win 

Truth that shall guide us when the hour demands ; 
Knowledge that knows and wisdom that understands 

We have confused — O heal us of our sin ! 

Teach us the great truth, deeper than the sea. 
Holier than God and common as the earth ! 
O father, hear us — let us not be dumb. 
Not in pale cloisters pondering inwardly. 

But scanning the large West for the new birth. 
For the new Christendom that is to come ! " 



SONG COMPETITIONS AT HARVARD 



BY J. VV. JOHNSTON 



The present system of song competi- 
tions was inaugurated in the fall of 1904. 
Previous to that time it was customary 
for the captain of the University football 
team to appoint a song leader who, in 
turn, selected the music, to be used at 
the games. Just after the football sea- 
son of 1903, dissatisfaction was expresised 
by members of the University regarding 
one of the songs used at the Yale game. 
It was suggested that a song competition 
be held the next fall, open to all men in 
the Universitj", and that the manuscripts 
submitted be passed upon by some sort 
of a committee — the best songs to be 
given to the University to sing. 

In the fall of 1900 The IVidozv* 
the well-known humorous publication of 
Cornell, printed some verses entitled 
" Percy Field Song." Percy Field is 
the old athletic grounds of the Univer- 
sity. Incidentally the editors announced 
that original music would be accepted 
to be used with the words. A committee 
from the Savage Club judged the con- 
tributions, and the winning composition 
was introduced to the University by the 
musical clubs in a concert at the Lyceum. 

The successful contestant in the Percy 
Field competition joined Harvard in the 
fall of 1903 and was elected to the di- 
rectorship of the University Orchestra 
the following spring. R. H. Oveson, 
05, was shortly afterwards interested 
with the idea of holding competitions 
here. There were no records of prece- 
dents to be found at Harvard, so the 
conditions relating to the isolated song 
competition held at Cornell in 1900 were 
reviewed as offering possible suggestions. 

i^VoTviI, Oct. 



After college reopened in the fall of 
1904, President Oveson further consid- 
ered the advisability of holding the com- 
petitions. S. N. Hinckley, '05, was the 
cheer leader that year, W. P. Sanger, 
'05, leader of songs. Both thought the 
idea good. Accordingly, the senior pres- 
ident set about to formulate the first song 
committee. The membership of the com- 
mittee was to consist, and has since con- 
sisted, of the president of the senior 
class as chairman, a faculty representa- 
tive from the Department of Music, the 
University cheer leader, the University 
song leader, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity interested in music, and the director 
of the University Orchestra. These places 
on the first committee were filled respec- 
tively by R. H. Oveson, '05, Prof. W. 
R. Spalding, '87, S. N. Hinckley, '05, 
W. P. Sanger, '05, J. L. Densmore, '04, 
and J. W. Johnston, '05. The last named 
was made secretary. 

The fourth season of song competitions 
has just ended. From the outset the 
aims of the founders of the system have 
been realized, yet great improvements 
have been made over methods thought 
fair and impartial at first. In many of 
the most essential conditions governing 
our methods of song selection, it is to 
be remembered that we started out on 
strictly original lines ; but Harvard gladly 
acknowledges Cornell — a brother Uni- 
versity, hale and well-met — as affording 
the initial idea of University song com- 
petitions based solely on the principle of 
a fair field and no favor. There are 
many who sincerely regret that Harvard 
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has not yet seen fit to pick up an idea 
or two from another University in a 
different and perhaps more essential par- 
ticular. It is indeed a narrow conserv- 
atism which, in the face of repeated de- 
feats, stubbornly refuses to adopt and to 
improve upon an athletic system which 
has brought such merited honor and fame 
to a rival University. 

From all reports and information to 
be gained on the subject. Harvard has 
to-day the most successful competitive 
procedure for the selection of University 
songs to be found at any college or 
University. Contestsi in song on the 
basis of the Percy Field competition have 
not been regularly held at Cornell since 
1900 ; whereas at Harvard the idea trans^- 
planted has steadily grown and flourished, 
promising harvests of songs for the 
future. 

It may not be amiss to give an out- 
line of our present system and to say 
something of what has been accom- 
plished. 

The competitions which have been held 
so far have been limited to athletic songs. 
The aim of the committees has always 
been to select those compositions for trial 
which possess the essentials to be looked 
for in a Harvard song of lasting merit ; 
or, to quote The Crimson * ; "A song 
with entirely new words and music 
would be most desirable. ... If it is 
to last, it must be appropriate to contests 
in all sports and with all opponents." 

With the object in view of selecting 
such a song, the committee announces a 
competition in the early fall. The music 
is to be sent before a certain day to 
the secretary and must be signed by" a 
nom de plume, A sealed letter contain- 
ing the real name and address of the 

•Oct. 19, 1905. 



composer is to accompany the manu- 
script. While the competition is on, the 
University daily and other publications 
review the work of the musical commit- 
tees and contestants of the past and urge 
the musicians of the University to eater. 
From time to time the number of man- 
uscripts handed in is feported; and as 
the day set for closing the competition 
advances, announcement is made of the 
first mass meeting for the rehearsal of 
the songs. 

A day or so after the competition 
closes, the members of the committee 
assemble and go over the manuscripts 
very carefully. First the hopeless con- 
tributions are grouped, then the next 
best, and so on, until about a dozen are 
laid aside as possessing higher merit 
than the others. These are studied with 
minute care, and six of them chosen 
for trial. The secretary of the committee 
then opens the sealed envelopes which 
accompanied the chosen manuscripts and 
communicates with the authors. The six 
lucky men are requested to secure band 
arrangements for their songs without de- 
lay. If the contestant desires, he is given 
an opportunity to strengthen his words 
or music at this time ; and the criticisms 
of the committee are offered in order 
that every fair opportunity may be given 
the aspirant to '' make good." 

In the meantime the director of the 
University Orchestra has been reorganiz- 
ing the University Band using the brass 
and reed sections of the orchestra as a 
nucleus. Frequent band rehearsals arc 
held on the old songs, and, as the new 
arrangements appear, they are also prac- 
ticed. The composers often confer with 
the song and band leaders in order that 
the best possible interpretation may be 
given at the first rendition in the Union. 
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That first rendition — what a momen- 
tous occasion for the embryo composer 
who perhaps has spent days and weeks 
of his summer vacation courting the 
muse! Harvard friends at the moun- 
tains or. at the shore thought the words 
of his song great, the music fetching. 
They whistled the tune about the hotel 
all summer. It was ibound to " become 
popular in time.*' But what would the 
fellows in the Union think? That was 
a different matter. Fifteen hundred crit- 
ics sharp to condemn, equally quick to 
applaud. The Crimson announces the 
committee's selection. The titles and 
nom de plumbs are given, and a time 
set for the first mass meeting. Placards 
in the store windows about the Square, 
also in the hallways of dormitories, fur- 
ther proclaim the event. 

An hour before the time set, the men 
begin to stroll toward the Union build- 
ing. They come in groups of a half 
dozen or so from the Gold Coast, then 
there is " Bill " and his room-mate from 
the Yard plus dozens of fellows alone — 
representatives of that scattered Harvard 
we so frequently lament. But once in 
the living-room of the Union, the indi- 
vidual is lost. There, if anywhere, is 
to be found the Harvard man. The best 
of feeling with ready wit prevails. " We 
want the band ! " " We want more 
room ! " " We want air ! " And so they 
troop in, filling every available inch of 
floor space, window space, and even 
mantel space. A regiment whistling, 
smoking, singing, and yelling for half 
an hour — all in the best of spirit. Grad- 
ually the racket dies down, the clouds of 
tobacco smoke about the chandeliers be- 
come less dense — the fellows are "sizing 
up " the words of the new songs on the 
printed slips. They turn to each other 



as if club-mates. Men who have seen 
each other for years without speaking 
are now as if they had always known 
each other. The scion of wealth gladly 
compares notes with the fellow who 
happens to be sitting next to him, and 
who, incidentally, is " working his way 
through." But it makes no difference 
now ! " WeVe Harvard men, we Ve Har- 
vard men, and we love to bear the name." 
The likeness of Colonel Higginson seems 
to smile as it looks down on the enthu- 
siasm below. " Yea, this is the house 
of fellowship . . . one class, one creed, 
one common cry — Harvard ! " 

The song leader announces that one of 
the new songs will be tried. " The band* 
will play it through first, follow the 
music from the words on the slips." The 
band starts. At the same instant the 
hands of the guilty composer begin to 
perspire. He glances about. In spite of 
much good red blood he notices that his 
judges are tanned from the suns of yes- 
terday, but the expression on their faces 
promises nothing. It is only the concen- 
trated mien of the student matching 
words and music. The band emphasizes 
the last note of the new tune. Here and 
there a shout of approval is heard, but 
in general the cigarettes and pipes are 
calmly resumed while eyes speak of inde- 
cision. The band plays it through again. 
It goes better this time. Suddenly heads 
begin to nod, and before the song is half 
through the heads begin to sing. Every 
second brings vocal recruits by the hun- 
dred. The song ends in a roar of ap- 
plause. Away they go again this time 
under the leader's direction. The swing 
and fascination of the melody carries 
them like a flood tide going out to sea, 
the final bar with its crash of cymbals 
and drum acting as a signal to begin 
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all over again. The leaders confer in 
regard to the next song, but their shouts 
at close range are not heard in the im- 
promptu singing or whistling of the lat- 
est melody. It is in their ears and will 
not let up. The now innocent composer 
is packing his handkerchief in his hands 
as if it were a snowball. He is evidently 
happy, but must keep his secret. 

The other songs are tried in the same 
way, but perhaps with a different result. 
Three or four of the more promising 
melodies are retained for trial at the 
following mass m-eetings. As the Yale 
game approaches, preparations are made 
for the final rehearsal. It takes place a 
night or so before the game and finds 
the University in a state of intense ex- 
citement. The song competition is now 
narrowed down to three songs. Unless 
one of the compositions is much superior 
to rival work, the final tests are very 
severe. The songs are tried over and 
over again, for the committee will decide 
directly after the meeting which of the 
new ones are to be honored with the old 
masterpieces at the Yale game. The 
least little thing may put one of the 
songs out of the running. Two years 
ago a song worked its way past espe- 
cially stiff opposition, living in moderate 
health to the night of the final rehearsal. 
It was being carefully weighed in the 
balance. After one rendition it would 
appear good, after another doubtful. Fi- 
nally it was to be tried. " Once more, 
everybody into it." The leader's tempo 
was much too slow. The melody dragged 
so that just as the last notes died away, 
a group of merry Andrews near the clock 
bunched their heads together meekly and 
bemoaned a most expressive and pro- 
phetic "Amen." The sentiment was de- 
cidedly opportune, bringing an instanta- 



neous laugh from every one present. But 
it " queered " the song, and to make the 
case more pathetic, the bashful composer 
was in the far corner of the balcony at 
the time accompanied by an unusually 
attractive " friend." There being an un- 
derstanding that if the song were suc- 
cessful it was to be appropriately dedi- 
cated. As the "Amen " from the fiends 
below reached the balcony, the smuggler 
and the smuggled instinctively laughed. 
Then each turned and looked solemnly 
into the elongated visage of the other. 
When the death of a mutual hope was 
realized, the couple became, unquestion- 
ably, downhearted. 

Two songs being selected after the 
final rehearsal, the one which goes best 
at the big game wins the competition. 
As a result of the first competition, " In 
Harvard," by A. L. Chaffee, 3L., and 
" Scotty," by J. W. Johnston, '05, were 
the songs used at New Haven. No 
formal decision was announced by the 
committee in 1904, but one of the songs 
was probably better known than the 
other. The following year was signal- 
lized by the introduction of the nom de 
plume method in the submission of the 
music. The year before the committee 
had experienced §ome difficulty in put- 
ting down prearranged applause at the 
trials. In order to eliminate this dis- 
tressing feature, the graduate member of 
the 1905 committee suggested the method 
now in use. Professor Spalding sug- 
gested other improvements, as he has 
done at nearly every meeting of the com- 
mittee for the past four >^ars. Surely 
a generous meed of praise is due any 
member of the faculty taking such a 
continuous and self-sacrificing interest in 
student activities outside the regular cur- 
riculum. " On Soldier's Field," by R. 
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K. Fletcher, '08, won the 1905 competi- 
tion. This is undoubtedly the best Har- 
vard song which has appeared since 
" Veritas." In the following \Tear R. K. 
Fletcher, '08, won again, this time with 
a march entitled " The Gridiron King." 
" Harvard Spirit," by D. M. Payson, '08, 
won the recent competition. From eigh- 
teen songs handed in the first >'ear the 
number has jumped by bounds to the 
record mark of forty-two. It is probably 
true that the quality of the output this 
year is below the standard. And it is 
undoubtedly true that the best work of 
the last four years is inferior to several 
masterpieces of college song produced by 
Harvard men of the past. 

In the majority of the songs submitted 
for the past four years there seems to 
be a tendency to sacrifice melody for per- 
cussion. If a song has plenty of snap 
and dash, it is commonly thought to pos- 
sess the prima facie requisite for success, 
but this is not so. To be sure, ginger 
may be effectively used to stir up inte- 
rior football teams ; but it is the common 
error of nearly every competitor to for- 
get that the true aim should be to turn 
out a song " appropriate to contests in 
all sports and with all opponents " — not 
for the Yale football game alone. The 
authors of " On Soldier's Field " and 
" Harvard Spirit " are to 'be congratu- 
lated in that they have combined melo- 
dies and words which may well be used 
at any contest in any sport. 

Aside from all strictly technical con- 
siderations, the following measures may 
illustrate the two general kinds of songs 
which are in fashion at Harvard. The 
first few bars are intended to represent 
the " snappy " type of sang, which is the 
more popular, but which requires vocal 
exertion of the sort most fatiguing to a 



singer. Incessant gusto in a song is all 
right while it lasts, but it doesn't last 
long, and the same applies to the singer. 
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On the other hand, the really more 
desirable form has easy time, affording 
greater opportunity for melody. " Our 
Pirector " is the only song we have 
which illustrates the class in mind. 
However, a well-known song heard every 
other year in the Stadium is a classic 
example. But the music of " Our Di- 
rector " is by an outsider. It was hastily 
adopted in the fall of 1901, when we 
had a football team. Ye go<ls, what a 
golden epoch in which to write songs! 
However, the figure below may show 
something of what a few think desirable 
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in a song, to be sung many times in an 
afternoon or for long periods at a stretch 
without the annoyances of coughing and 
watering eyes. 




Compositions of the above nature — 
much superior in melodic worth — have 
been thought worthy of trial by the song 
committees; but the fever and restlests- 
ness of the undergraduates at the mass 
meetings in the Union, especially on the 
eve of the Yale Game, has been out of 
all harmony with the idea of singing 
complacent melody. The steady, com- 
fortable rhythm of tunes ex?pressing en- 
dearment naturally gives way under the 
stress of circumstances to those which 
go " lickety cut." But songs that live 
have melody. 

Many other reasons might be given 



by those who are not actively engaged 
in the service for the comparative failure 
of so many songs. But to those who 
know something of the difficulty of writ- 
ing a good s6ng ; and who try year after 
year to do so, one main reason is ap- 
paren-t. The University football team and 
the song competitions are closely related. 
One may be said to depend upon the 
other. The famous battle songs in the 
world at large or in more restricted fields 
have almost invariably been written dur- 
ing times of inspiration and well-ground- 
ed hope. Victory was not a far-distant 
dream to the men who wrote those 
songs ; it was something of an approach- 
ing certainty. It is just before or just 
after times of rejoicing that composers 
— young and old — find the work ot 
song-writing easy. When the encourage- 
ment of inspiration is present, musical 
thoughts need only to be recorded. 
Dogged determination will not of itself 
produce music of melodic worth. Melo- 
dies that live come in times of free- 
hearted interest, happiness, and satisfac- 
tion. Our greatest marching song, " Up 
the Street,'' by R. G. Morse, -96, is asso- 
ciated with a certain 17-0 score. " Veri- 
tas," by J. L. Densmore, '04, came out 
not long after a never-to-be-forgotten 
22-0 victory, and " Soldier's Field," by 
R. K. Fletcher, '08, reasonably antici- 
pated the hope that " Bill " Reid would 
break a plagued monotony. But no. And 
what is the outlook? 

If the graduates and undergraduates 
of this University will rise immediately 
in eflFective protest against the most ap- 
parent weaknesses of the present coach- 
ing system, demanding the establishment 
here of methods which have proven so 
successful elsewhere, good songs will be 
about as plentiful at Harvard as flowers 
in spring. 
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T was five o'clock in the 
afternoon of a cold and 
dreary day; I had just en- 
tered ShefFley's rooms in 
Claverley, in company with 
two other fellows, — Nich- 
ols and Turner. I w^s snip- 
posed to be there at six 
o'clock to tutor these three 
fellows, and a fourth one — 
King — for an economic con- 
ference, but having jus^ met Nichols and 
Turner in the Yard, I accepted their 
invitations to come up at once. 

"Sit down, fellows," said Sheffley. 
"Kin-g will be h«ere promptly at six — I 

suppose you don't mind waiting, Mr. 
T ?'» 

I answered that I did not, and, seat- 
ing myself in one of the com'fortable 
arm-chairs, I began to turn the pages 
of a magazine. Sheffley was rocking 
to and fro on his desk; Turner was 
coiled up on the window-seat, while 
Nichols had thrown himself on the couch. 

"Say," said Sheffley, "just got a check 
for two hundred — it'll come in pretty 
handy for to-night, and I'm beginning 
to think my father is not ;half bad. You 
know it's the second one since that spree 
a month ago." 

"Hope in thunder it doesn't keep up 
snowing and blowing this way," said 
Turner as he looked througih the window 
from where he sat. "Still it isn't a lec- 
ture we're going to to-night, so I sup- 
pose weMl have to stand it." Then he 
began to sing, beating time with his feet, 



and swinging his arms in the manner of 
a musical director, "I am happy, happy, 
happy, and could sing all day: Noth- 
ing troubles me, so please go 'way — ." 

"Something troubled you this morn- 
ing," broke in Sheffley, "after you saw 
the Dean — you forget things damn easy 

— but wihat's the odds — we're in for a 
ripping good time to-night — Eight of 
us you know, we three and King, and, 
of course, the girls after they get through 
with the show," and, lowering his voice, 
he added, "My turn with Tressie, she's 
mine to-nigiht." Then turning to me, he 
politely added, knowing well that the 
answer would be, — "Of course, we 
should be glad to have you with us, but 
I sui>ix)se — " 

"That 1 am busy — yes — I teach to- 
night." 

"I hear, Jim," said Nichols, ">x>ur 
father has made another donation of 
fifty thousand to the Church — don't 
care, old boy, he's buying you a place 
in Heaven — you'll have a front seat in 
the orchestra." 

"And I see here in Town Topics," re- 
torted Turner, "that your father has 
donated forty thousand to the Consoli- 
dated Charitable Association, I'd just 
like to know w^hat the devil the poor are 
kicking about anyway." 

"Rot," broke in Nichols, "the poor will 
always kick — isn't my father giving to 
hospitals and such things? All this talk 
about the terrible conditions of the poor 
is nonsense. They're getting along well 

— Lord knows they're probably better 




"I see here in Town Topics 



oil* than I am now. Reform bills are 
being passed everv- week and still they 
are kicking. I wish instead tihe legisla- 
ture would pass bills abolishing the ex- 
amination system in Colleges. The pro- 
fessors know what they are talking about 
when they say that the conditions of the 
poor are being rapidly ameliorated." 

"At any rate/' said Sheffley, "our 
fathers can't be blamed. What's your 
opinion about this, Mr. T ?" 

I was anxious to give my opinion, but 
I heard the six o'clock bells and King 
had already arrived. I told them I would 
sometime in the near future speak to 
them about this, but that for tihe present 
I merely wished to ask a question of 
each. "If you don't mind, tell me what 
is the business of each of your fathers." 

"Mine," said Sheffley, "among other 
things, is President of the Massachusetts 
Accident Insurance Company/' 



"My father," said Nichols, "is a real- 
estate man — he owns all the slum dis- 
tricts in the city. 

"And mine," said Turner, "is Presi- 
dent of the United Ci^^ar Company." 

"Do I come in on this?" said King 
boisterously, "My father is a lawyer by 
profession, but a politician by trade — 
Surely you have heard of United States 
Senator King — the right hand man of 
tlie President, the pet of all large cor- 
porations, and the butt of all reformers 
— especially of those damn Socialists — 
Tlhey would have it that he kills thou- 
sands of people a d!ay, women and chil- 
dren included. Why, my father almost 
weeps when one of his dogs are hurt." 

"Thank you very much," I said. "It 
was merely curiosity. Now to our 
work." 

The following forty-five minutes I 
spent explaining to and questioning them 
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on their Economics. I left them, wish- 
ing them a pleasant evening, and went 
to the city to have my supper and to 
teach my evening class, composed of 
about twenty-five foreigners. After two 
hours' hard but interesting work, I dis- 
missed them and prepared to leave the 
building. As I was about to open the 
outside door, a young fellow — he was 
twenty^ four, but he looked more than 
thirty — stepped out from a dark, small 
corner, and with an "Hello, teacher" 
came over to me with his right hand 
stretclied forth, and his head dropped. 

*'Let's see," I mumbled to myself, "I 
know you — you are — why, Joe Stuern- 
berg — hello, old friend, Vm Very glad 
to see you. Where have you been? — and 

— oh yes, your sick mother — is she 
better?" 

"It's about her I have come to see 
you. I don't like to ask too many favors 

— God knows you have done enough, 
but mother is very sick and wer are very 
poor and Tm afraid if she doesn't get 
a doctor quick, she may — " 

"Brace up, Joe," I interrupted, "I'll go 
with you to your house and see what I 
can do." 

On the way, Joe did not say a word 
until, as we reached the house he said, 
"In here, down these stairs." We 
crawled down tihe stairs and then Joe 
opened a door leading into a room on 
the right. A cold, damp wind struck 
me in the face. A candle on a diair at 
the foot of a bed was the only source 
of light. From the direction of the bed 
could be heard repeated dry coughs, 
intermingled with heartrending groans. 
On a chair near the table sat a man with 



his head dropped on his chest, and his 
feet crossed underneath the chair. 

"Oh, doctor, save me," the poor woman 
cried, mistaking me for the doctor, "save 
me, I am choking." 

l^e man arose witli a start and, after 
looking about him, he turned to his son 
and said, "Tell the doctor what's the 
matter with your mother." 

I explained that I was not the doctor, 
and immediately turned to Joe, and told 
him to go to 8 Leverett Street, and there 

ask Dr C to come with ham. "If 

he asks any questions," I said, "give 
him this card of mine." 

After Joe had left, his father suddenly 
turned toward me and cried out, "For 
God's sake, what can I do, — I'll go 

crazy as sure as ." He stopped and 

started to pace back and forth in the 
little space that was vacant. Again could 
be heard the coughing of the sick woman, 
and added to it the wailings of a young 
child. "If my wife dies, it will be my 
fault, but what can I do? I can't coin 
myself into money — I wish I could." 

He continued pacing back and forth, 
thus giving me an opportunity to study 
him more closely. He was a tall, lean 
man, his eyes were sunken into his face 
beneath two bushy eyebrows, and his hair 
was combed straight up in the fashion 
of a pompadour. His large forehead was 
well furrowed with deep wrinkles. He 
spoke quickly and with a distinct foreign 
accent. 

"Since w<hen have things been this way, 
my man?" I asked, "you used to get 
along fairly well?" 

"Oh, that was a while ago. Every- 
thing went on smoothly then — 'that is 
I was working at buildings and making 
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enough to pay the ren(t, while my wife 
took in pants from a clothing factory 
to finish them and so made enough to 
feed us. Joe, after three >'ears* work 
had already saved up almost a hundred 
dollars and had bought a little cigar 
store. He was doing fine and was going 




^n:* 



*'He started to wa,lk back and forth" 

to enlarge his, store, and we were going 
to move tQ a better house. Tressie, my 
only daughter, got a job as a singer, 
fir«tt in a nickelodeon and then in an up- 
town theatre. Tressie has a fine voice 
and is very good looking. And when 
Little Willie," here his voice faltered, 
"began to sell papers, nothing could have 
been better — everybody was making his 
own living. Ah, friend, but our happi- 



ness, — it wasn*t much, but — well, it 
couldn't last too long. Just two \'ears 
ago, things took a sudden turn. I fell 
off from a ladder and was laid up in the 
hospital. While there, a man come to 
me, told me I would be all well, in a 
couple of weeks, and that my bosses de- 
cided to give me fifty dollars to meet 
my expenses. I was never so happy in 
my life, — fifty dollars meant something. 
This man who gave me the fifty, also, 
gave me a paper to sign — he said it 
was a receipt, but, as I found out later, 
it was a paper saying that I had received 
fifty dollars in full payment of any claims 
I might have on the Massachusetts Ac- 
cident Insurance Company. Well, it was 
only after six months that I was able to 
leave that hosj^ital, and at that, I left," 
and here he looked at his right side, "less 
one arm. You see, it was bought from 
me for fifty dollars." 

As he spoke, his eyes bulged fortih 
from beneath his eyebrows, his thin lip^ 
became thinner and the wrinkles on his 
forehead stood out like so many cords. 
His face was an incarnation of misery. 

"In the meantime," the man continued, 
"my wife had to go out to make a liv- 
ing for both of us. She got a job in a 
rag shop. My wife was never a strong 
woman and alwav's had weak lungs. Her 
lungs began to go back on her more and 
more, and the doctors in the hospital told 
her that she must quit work. She didn't 
till six months ago when her Ings quit 
her, and then she quit her work. Sinice 
then she has been very sick. Then I 
began again to look for work, but 
couldn't get any, — you see nobody 
wanted me, I had only one arm. Then 
Tressie stopped coming home, — she 
said it was too much bother, and if she 
would come to sleep in these small rooms. 
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— not this one, we didn't live here yet — 
she would loose her voice and wouldn't 
be able to earn any more money. Out 
of that money, at first, she only gave us 
two dollars a week, for she said she 
needed dresses. For the last few months 
we neither see her nor lier money." 

The man now put his one hand to his 
head, pressed it against his forehead 
tight, shut his eyes, and heaved a sigh 
wlhioh shook his wole body. After a 
pause, he continued, "Joe's business got 
better ami better, but as he was about to 
get a new store, he was forced out of 
business by the United Cigar Company/' 
The effect upon me of the last three 
words was terrific. The President of 
the United Cigar Company was Mr Tur- 
ner, while the President of the Accident 
Insurance Company was Mr Sheffley. 
The outrage of both of these men, though 
committed each independent of the other, 
fell to the lot of one family. Nothing, 
however, can be said against these up- 
right men, for each donated generously 
to Oiurch and Charity. My heart almost 
burst within me, and not being otherwise 
able to relieve my feelings, I cried, *'Go 
on, go on, let me hear the rest." 

"Well," Joe's father continued, "when 
Joe lost his business, Willie was our only 
supporter. We couldn't pay our rent, so 
we were forced to move. We moved 
into here — we pxay four dollars a month, 
but if we don't hurry and pay the last 
two months' rent, we will be made to 
move from here too. In this little room, 
my wife, me, Little Willie, Joe, and the 
baby, which came eight months ago, had 
to live. But soon more room was made, 
six months ago, — it took less than a 
week, — Little Willie died of Tj-phoid 
Fever." 



Here the man broke out into loud sobs 
ami burying his head in his arm, he cried 
like a child and repeated, "Little Willie, 
Little Willie — and you're gone too." 

I sat as if petrified. After a while 
I stood up, looked at my watch — it was 
almost twelve — and began to walk back 
and forth. Near one of the legs oif the 
table lay a piece of paper which I picked 
up and read. On top was printed, "Of- 
fice of Nichols Real Esate Co." Then 
I read, "We find by our books that >'Our 
rent is two months in arrears. Mr. 
Nichols, bur President, has ordered that 
we clear out all dead-heads, so that if 
}x>u do not send >x>ur rent immediately, it 
will become our painful duty to ask >x>u 
to move. Hoping, etc." So, I thought, 
Nichols' father, also, is having a hand m 
the misery of this one family. 

Again the woman began* to cough — 
first one cough — then a few — and then 
a rapid succesion of sharp pointed ones 
which shook her whole body with con- 
vulsions and almost threw her out of 
her bed. I began to wonder where Joe 
was — it was an hour and a half since he 
had gone, and the doctor's house was 
only five minutes walk from where we 
were. Where could he be? 

"Some air, oh, some air, I'm choking 
— why doesn't Tressie come home to see 
her mother die, — Tressie, Tressie, I'm 
dying and you not here to listen to my 
last words — I won't scold you Tressie: 
No, my child, it's not your fault, it's — 
who knows ? Husband, the baby — does 
it sleep — then let it sleep." 

I become more and more worried about 
Joe and was about to go and call the 
doctor myself, at the same time inquir- 
ing for Joe, when the door opened and 
Joe appeared, — but without the doctor. 
His face was haggard and pale, and on 
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his lips was a forced' smile. "Everything 
is all right," he said, "Mother, soon you 
will be well, we will all be well, — no 
more sorrow, no more poverty, no more 
starvation. Ha, ha, —oh, I could crush 
the whole world — what do I say — 
father, it was by the greatest accident, 
it just occured to me. I tell you, let's 
dance and sing — to-night is our last 
night of torture.** 

"Yes," I said, "but where is the doctor 
I sent you for." 

"Oh, the doctor — I — you here? — 
oh j-es, the doctor — the doctor said he 
cannot call here till he sees you, — he's 

waiting for you now in front of L 

Hotel." He had no sooner spoken the 
last few words, when I had grabbed my 
Iiat and was outside the door. I was 
about to close it when I heard Joe's voice 

calling, "Oh, Mr. T ." He came over 

to me and said, "You have done a good 
deal for us, and I thank you heartily — 
God bless you for it." His voice 
quivered and tightening his grasp and 
looking me in the eyes, he said, "Go and 
— meet the doctor." 

I hurried through the snow covered 
streets and soon reached the hotel. I 
waited five minutes but no doctor ap- 
peared — ten minutes and still nobody. 
Every once in a while a carriage would 
drive up, either take or leave somebody 
and would depart. Ladies in opera 
cloaks and gentlemen in high silk hats 
and not all of thein altogether saber. 
Then I saw two carriages coming up 
the street and from within could be 
heard laughing, and singing, and cheer- 
ing. The carriages stopped in front of 
the hotel, and from the inside of each, 
two boys and two girls came out, making 
eight in all. I said "came out — " I 
should have said, "crawled or fell out." 
All were pretty drunk, — not excepting 
the girls. It did not take long before I 



recognized my four college pupils, — 
only a little w(hile ago I was brought face 
to face with the work of their fathers, 
now I was confronted with their own. . 
"Now, Nick," said Sheflfley, "Be a 
man, stand up on \x>ur feet — well, Jim 

— ooh! look at the dc^gie." The only 
"doggie" I could see was a big New- 
foundland. "Come, doggie, — No ? Al-, 
Tommy ? — pretty little doggie, yes, nice 
little doggie — say, close the windows, it's 
too 'beastly cold here — that's right, 
Tressie, stand there gauking at me — go 
kiss little doggie — Tm not drunk, — 
Come along Venus, — I'd carry >x>u in, 
but I'm carrying too much already." 

At this time everybody cheered and 
laughed while the girl who Sheffley ad- 
dressed as his Venus, straightened out 
as well as she could and said — "You 
leave the other girls alone — everybody 

— forward — up the stairs, march," and 
they all disappeared behind the s>\^ing- 
ing doors of the hotel to the tune of 
Turner's favorite, sung by himself, — 
"I'm happy, happy, happy, I could drink 
all day," etc. 

One o'clock and the doctor had not 
yet arrived. I regretted the lost time, 
and so ran as fast as I possibly could 
to the home of Joe Stuernberg to find 
out again where I was to meet the 
doctor. I opened the door hastily and 
was not quite \Tet in the room, wthen I 
cried out, "Joe, where did >x>u say I — '' 
Nobody moved. All was quiet. The 
father, the mother, the little baby and 
Joe were on the bed, side by side, 
motionless. 

The candle still flickered on the chair 
and near it stood a bottle marked 
" Poison." A cold shudder passed over 
me as I stood there alone. " It is bet- 
ter," I thought, " as it is ; Joe did a wise 
thing." 



EDITORIALS 



THE COLLEGE OFFICE 

An innovation has come in the College 
Office during the past fall that is so 
different from the usual red tape about 
that institution that it is in the line of 
retrogression. It is the vote of the 
president and fellows passed October 14 
(printed in the Gacette of October 18), 
and reading as follows : " Voted, That 
every student of Harvard College and 
the Lawrence Scientific School who, at 
the end of the Christmas or spring re- 
cess, fails to register at the time set for 
that purpose, be required to pay to the 
bursar a fee of $5.00 before being per- 
mitted to register; but that the dean be 
authorized to remit the fee whenever he 
considers the failure to have been un- 
avoidable." 

It matters not that the ijitention be 
concealed under the name of fee; it is 
evident to any thinking person that the 
" fee " really is a fine. It would be 
strange indeed if it were worth $5.00 to 
register a man late. If it is worth it, 
the office must have been losing money 
heavily in the past, when no such " fee " 
was exacted. It will be remembered by 
those historically inclined that in the pre- 
Revolutionary era, and for some years 
after that time, fining was the approved 
method of punishment for almost every 
breach of college discipline. In what 
were supposed to be more enlightened 
days this method of enforcing rules has 
been seldom, if ever, invoked. Now, 
however, the office has seen fit to resus- 
citate an antiquated and obsolete punish- 
ment. Can it be possible that they are 
barkening back to the days of John Har- 
vard ? What will happen by the tercen- 



tennary of the University in 1937? Will 
they then fine us 50 cents for every cut, 
and 25 cents for every lateness, as a 
" fee " towards " defraying the expense " 
of taking the attendance? It is lament- 
able indeed if the wits of the office, 
usually so sharp, cannot invent a better 
method than that of days long gone by, 
or of the police courts. 



CHRISTMAS 

It will doubtless be noticed that, al- 
though the present number of the Illus- 
trated appears just before Christmas, 
there is nothing relating to that festivity 
contained within its covers. This is in- 
tentional ; the nature of the Illustrated 
does not lend itself readily to the treat- 
ment of that day. The traditional 
" Christmas story " it eschews as trite 
and, by this time, practically meaning- 
less. We are not going to preach against 
Christmas, but we do wish to protest 
against the excessive notice of it, because 
such notices are, in the nature of things, 
bound to be in the great majority 01 
cases insincere. In this, as in many 
other things, the public find's its Kterary 
taste made for it by the great magazine 
managers, and the penalty inflicted for 
the printing of a story poorer than the 
standard of the publication is seldom 
an\'thflng but temporary grumWing. The 
truth is, Christmas is, or should be, en- 
tirely a matter of the individual heart. 
Capital should not be made of such an 
occasion. It is enough to have Christ- 
mas books and Christmas gifts of every 
description without having the *' Christ- 
mas magazine " full of atfected, insincere 
stories. 



BOOK REVIEW 



Mornings in the College Chapel. By 
Francis Greenwood Peabody. Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25 net. 

" Mornings in the College Chapel," by 
Professor Peabody, is a series of short 
addresses to the young men of Harvard 
College. They are brief and to the 
point, helpful and uplifting. They are 
designed to aid a man in his daily life, 
to help him overcome temptation, and to 
aid him in making better those whom he 
associates with. They have the atmos^ 
phere of the Chapel about them, — out- 
spoken, honest in their efforts to help, 
advise, and guide. They are just what 
the title says, " short addresses to young 
men on personal religion." It is truly 
a remarkable series of talks and shows 
what an influence Dr. Peabody must 
have in moulding the character of thost 
he comes in contact with. Unlike most 
" five-minute sermons," these are in no 



sense trite or commonplace, although 
they deal with commonplace, everyday 
matters. Each day a topic is selected 
and spoken on which in some way bears 
on the life of the college, as " The Sanc- 
tification of Life," or " On Having an 
Influence," and in this talk the author 
always strives, and with remarkable suc- 
cess, to say something — it may be only 
a few words — which will impress itself 
on his hearers ; something which they can 
carry auw* with them ; something which 
will make them stronger and better men ; 
something which will give them a new 
view of some little comer of life, and 
which in time of sorrow or temptation 
will uplift and strengthen- them. It is 
a work which can be highly recom- 
mended, as it shows, in a great measure, 
the religious ideals of Harvard College, 
and in a small way the great work which 
Dr. Peabody has accomplished. 

E. K. A. 
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Holiday Suggestions 

Breakfast Jackets Dressing Gowns 

Knitted Waistcoats Jewelry Cases 

Pitted Bags Thermos Bottles and Holders 

Pipes Tobacco Jars Walking Sticks 

Angora and Shetland Garments 

Many Novelties from the West 
End London Shops 

IllQstrated Christmas Catalogue on Request 



Agent for 

CHRISTY'S ENGLISH 

DERBIES AND 

CAPS 



Neckwear, Gloves, Shirts, Etc 



J. August 



■330 Massachusetts Ave. 
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Lots of people 

never worry about stylo* 

Just buy 

rOWNES 
GLOVES 

and Kit it right. 
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foureyessbut 





The Conklin Pen is the best fountain pen 
for students on account of the Crescent-Filler. 
Filled instantly — anywhere — anytime— without 
the least inconvenience or bother. To fill 

Gonklin'sn'^.lii^Pen 

''THE PEN WITH THE CRESCENT-FILLER' 

simply dip it in any ink and press the 

Crescent-Filler— that's all. No dropper — no 

inky fingers — no ruffled temper. The writing 

qualities of the Conklin are unequaled— the 

feed perfect. 

Leadinsr dealers handle the Conklin. If yours does 
not, order direct. Look for the Crescent-Filler and 
reftise substitutes. Send for handsome new catalos* 

THE CONKLIN PEN CO. 

310 MrahaMra Bldtf., Toledo. Ohio. 



E. Gordon Parker, A.IVI, 



TUTORING FOR 
HOUR EXAMINATIONS 



1286 Massachusetts Avenue 

Notman Entrance 
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General Club and Training Tables 

FOR STUDENTS ONLY= = 

34 Dunster Street ^ J^ J^ H. Schmidt 





TEACHING 
BUSINESS OR 
TECHNICAL WORK? 

We can find you the right opportunity in any 
line. Over 15 *0 young college men satisfactorily 
placed last year proves our ability. Write us to-day 
for full particulars of good positions open in early 
fall. A few good opportunities for summer work. 


^^^r -^^i^odm ^^^ 


Oftices in 12 cities. 


Hammond Headquarters 

FOR 

'lypewriter Information 

Ask U8 about anything that relates to Copying 
of Manuscript ; Hental or purchase of New 


HAPGOOD'S 

The National Organization of Brain Brokers 

BROADWAY AND DUANE STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 


Old Clothes Wanted 

' By MAX KEEZER 

3 Bow Street, Cambridge 


or Second-hand Typewriters ; Low Prices 
and Square Treatment from Dealers of 20 
years' experience. 

188 Devonshire St., Boston. 


I am paying 60 per cent higher cash prices 
than any other dealer for your cast-off 
Clothing, Old Gold, Watches, Chains, 
Diamonds, Bric-a-Brac, Furniture, Car- 
pets, etc. 


M* Bomstein 
bailor and Importer 


Suits, $3.00 to $20.00 

Overcoats, $5.00 to $20.00 

Trousers, $J.OO to $5-00 

Opposite Quincy Hall, day or evening, at 
your leisure. Leave orders at store. 


J9 DUNSTER STREET 

Dana Chamben 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Remember, MAX KEEZER 

3 Bow Street, Cambridge 

Telephone, 2119 3 Camb. 




AVE YOU BEKN PERFECTLY SAllSFIED with the lead pencils used in 
your schools duriug thQ past term? It there has been something that was not 
just right, and by any chance you are nut acquainted with DIXON'S AMEIU- 
i;AN GRAPHITE PENCILS, allow U3 tj be the means of bringing about an 
introduction. 

Send us 16c. in stamps, and we will do our part by sending a good, generous, 
liberal package that will give you an excellent idea of the good things in store 
for those wh) use the Dixon go ds. 



JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 



JERSEY CITY, N.J. 
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All Leathers 



All Weathers 

Thirty Special Emerson Stores 

Three of them in Boston: — 

185 Summer Street 
(Dewey Sq.) 

Cor. Court and Hanover 
Streets 

Cor. Water and Washington 
Streets 



WAe^ 



m/^ 



Moe 



HONEST ALL 
THROUGH 




Chrome Wax Calf 
Blue her Qjcford 
Double Sole 




T%t^'^ '^i^vfwmmwnWfff^ 



Get yur College Papers, Written Notes, etc., 
bound at 

McNAMEE CO., Bookbinders 

26 Brattle Street, Harvard Square. 
Prices Reasonable. Work the Besi 



H. M. LEVINE 

Cailor and Importer 
125 Tremont Street 

Opp. Park Street Church 



Boston, Mass. 



SUFFOLK ENGRAVING AND 
ELECTROTYPING COMPANY 

Designers, Illustrators, Engravers of Line Plates, Half- 
tones, Color Plates, Wood Guts, and Electrotyping 

BOSTON NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 



234-236 Congress St. 



225 Fourth Ave. 



53 Sabin St 
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TAILOI^. 



5© WINTER STREET 

COR. TRBMONT, 




MUSICAL LIONS 




Orpheus with his lute was a creature of imagination, and 
the stories told of the wonderful influence the Music he 
produced had over inanimate things, are purely mythical. 

The 

VICTOR 
TALKING 
MACHINE 

however, has Lionized the most wonderful personalities 
of the present age, and placed within the reach of every 
person caring to listen, the magnificent voices of the most 
celebrated artists living. Complete Catalogs FREE. 

OLIVER 
DITSON 
COMPANY 

ISO Tremoat Street, Boston. 



Pach Bros. 

Massachusetts Avenue 

Next to Beck Hall 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

To Harvard For Twenty Years 

Reputation, Experience and Satisfaction avvalt 
you If we do your woric 
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OaK Grove Farm 
Creamery Co. 



1310 MASS. AVENUE 
Near Harvard Square 



We cater especially for the 
Students 




Newgent & Co. 

4'2 BOW ST. oor. MOUNT AUBURN ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 

Care of Students' ClotKing 
By Contraot a Specialty 



Oeed« C«ll«d Far ^S^ 



Prompt S«rvlo« 
Gt>«r«at««d 



Telephone 21385 Oxford 

L. F. BRIDGHAM 

MERCHANT 
TAILOR 



657 WASHINGTON ST.. and 

18 BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON 

Boylston Buildiagr, Room 55 
Take Klevator 

Business Suits a Specialty from S25 up 
Dress Suits to Let 



T«l«pHea«» 3S9-S 



HOTEL EMPIRE 

FOR FAMILIBS AND TRANSIENTS 

Broadway and 63rd St. (Kmpire Square) N. Y. City 

All Surface cats pass or transfer to door 

Subway and **t,** stations two minutes 

Rooms, with detached Bath, - $L50 per day up 

Roomst with Private Bath» - 2.00 per day up 

Suites with Private Bath, - 3.50 per day up 

Special weekly rates for permanent occupancy 

Automatic Lis:htins: Devices and Telephone in every room 

European P!an, also Combination Breakfasts, Table 
d'Hote Luncheons and Dinners 



KXCELLVNT 8BRVICB— PINK MUSIC 



W. JOHNSON QUINN 



Proprietor 



n?i?S°TYPEWRITERS 

Rebuilt machioes with new platen, type, ribbons, etc , $25 to $35, gfuaranteed. Machines 
almost new at low prices. RENTED, REPAIRED, EXCHANGED. 

The Type-writer ExcKange 

as BKOMFIELD STBXET. BOSTON, MASS. 

|. E. MoCOLCjVN. Mgr. T«l. 166 M«ln. 

Rented $2.50 and $4.00 per month. 
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Boston 

Bookbinding 

Company 



Arrow Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 



Edition Binding of all 
Kinds 



Brock Brothers 



HARVARD SQUARE 



Students' Furnishings 

Red Seal Ginger Afe 

Champasfne Style — Extra Dry 

The Finest Ginger Ale in the World 

Club and Table trade solicited 



Clark & Roberts Co. 



Tel. Main 3603-2 



BOSTON 



for practical printing at 
Rcadonabtc Rated ^ ^ ^ 




Cry.. Caustic-CUflin Company 

32 Brattle Street /?/?/? Cambridge, JMaee. 
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Portraits 
in . . . 
Pliotography 




H. C. Ei/^£ING 

Successor to 
Notman's Cambridge StuOio 



Tel. I24I-I 



1286 Mass. Ave. 



HOTEL IMPERIAL 

Broadway, 31st to 32(1 Sts. 
...NEW YORK Gin... 



Headquarters for 

COLLEGE MEN 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TARIFF SHEET 



OOPELAND TOWNSBND. 
llanafcr 



College pharmacy 

p. J. McGORMICK, Proprietor 

,# harvard 8quare /t 



FRANK D. KENNEY 

Furniture and Piano Hover 

FURNITURE, BOOKS and CHINA 
PACKED and SHIPPED 

12 Years' Experience. Stand, in front of 
Harvard Co-operative Building. Agent for 
the Harvard Storage Warehouse Company 

Office, 28 Church St. 

Telephone 94S-9 Residence, 96 Ml. Auburn St. 



Fine Furs! 



HENRY REBNER 

is offering some of the most at- 
tractive bargains in fine furs to 
be found in Boston consisting of 

Mink, Eraine, Sable, Chinchilla, Lynx 
and all otter high grade furs . . . 



Ladies' and Gentlemen's 
Fur Lined Coats 



140 BOYLSTON STREET 



BOSTON 
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MAJESTIC ™^"'^" 



BOSTON 



TWO WEEKS. 



Beglaalag Monday, December 30tb 
The Quaint Comedy 

The Road to Yesterday 



WITH niNNIE DUPREE 
and the Original New York Cast 



Fore Limited Engagement 
Beginning Monday, Jan. 13 

E. H. Sot hern 

and his distinguished comiMiny of players 

IN REPERTOIRE 



Castle Square Theatre 

Down Town Box Office, 15 Winter Street 

THE STOCK OPERA COHPANY 

W. C. MasBon, Manager 



Season of Qrand and Light Opera 

Begiaalag Tbaraday Bveniagn Dec 19 

VEROrS GRAND OPERA 



(( 



Un Ballo in Maschera'' 
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THE GAME OF HOCKEY 

BY C W. BURTON 



The word '* hockey " comes from the 
noun " hook/' Following out this deri- 
vation, Webster defines the sport as " a 
game in which two parties of players, 
armed with sticks or clubs, curved or 
hooked at the end, attempt to drive any 
small object (as a ball or a bit of wood) 
towards opposite goals." 

But the origin of hockey is lost in the 
darkness of the Middle Ages. The 
Romans had a game which consisted of 
knocking a ball, stuffed with feathers, 
to a certain boundary line by means of a 
wooden bat. The Scotch had their 
" Shinty " and the Irish, their " Hurley," 
both similar and both probable forerun- 
ners of the modern contest. With them, 
the play was on a hard sand-beach, the 
participants numbered two to three hun- 
dred, the weapons used were sticks of 
any kind, often tree roots, and the puck 
was a hard wooden knob. There were 
no rules, casualities were probably fre- 
quent, and the art of team play was un- 
known and impossible. In England 
hockey was and is still played with a 
hooked stick and a ball. Their style of 
the game has been adopted somewhat in 
this country, especially among the girls' 
colleges. The players are divided into 
two teams, each of which has its goal 



and each of which, by team play and 
" dribbling the ball," strives to shoot the 
ball into their opponent's goal. Owing 
to climatic conditions, however, ice 
hockey has never gained a secure foot- 
hold in our mother country. 

In the United States and Canada the 
game took the form of " shinny " on the 
ice, so-called, since a person's shins were 
so exposed to the sticks of his antag- 
onist. At first the play was crude and 
unorganized, a crowd of fellows pushing 
a square block of wood or a milk-stop- 
ple over the ice. Then goals were 
made, and the rule was established that a 
man must " shinny " on his own side ; 
that is. he could not make forward 
passes to his friends, or linger around the 
opponent's goal until the puck was shot 
to him so that he could score. 

This was the game until 1880 or 1881* 
In that year the McGill College and Vic- 
toria hockey teams of Montreal were 
formed. They were the first hockey 
clubs in the world, and they invented the 
modern sport. Three years later a code 
o»f rules was drawn up and a series of 
games took place ; and in 1887 the Ama- 
teur Hockey Association of Canada was 
organized. Hockey was introduced into 
the United States in the earlv nineties 
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(1892-1894) by Mr. C. Shearer, a Mon- 
treal boy, who was a student at Johns 
Hopkins University. He induced a 
Quebec team to visit Baltimore, the first 
Canadian team to cross the border, and 
in 1895 the Montrealers and Shamrocks 
of Montreal visited New York City. 
Shortly after, the game was instituted 
in the colleges. 

Harvard was among the first to learn 
the game and has always ranked well, 
having won the intercollegiate champion- 
ship four times. The first few >'«ars 
practice was held mostly on nearby 
ponds, then a rink was built on Holmes 
Field, and now two rinks are erected 
annually in the Stadium. I will mention 
some of our illustrious players, who 
have contributed so much to our stand- 
ard and eminence in the hockey world. 

One of the pioneers was Dr. F. J. 
Goodridge, '98. He had remarkable 
quickness and was especially clever in 
pushing the puck into the goal, as it 
rebounded from the wall of the rink. 
He coached the 1906 team, which de- 
feated Yale 7 to I. Rumsey, a brother 
of the right centre on this year's univer- 
sity team, and Winsor, now coaching 
our men, were formidable players and 
" cradc-shots " for the goal. The former 
was a pony-polo player of considerable 
note, which exercise, I am inclined to 
think, gave him the eye for the corners 
of the net. In practice, he generally 
wore riding-breeches. Of the cover- 
points. Clothier was, and is still, king. 
He developed caroming the puck on the 
sides of the rink to a degree never before, 
and never since attained. He would 
skate along about five or six feet from 
the boards, with an opponent between 
him and them, then lift the puck just so 
high and so hard that it would go over 



his opponent's stick and come back to 
him a few feet further along. He did 
this repeatedly and often would have an 
angry crowd slugging at his shins. Be- 
hind him was the redoubtable point, 
" Shorty " Carr. He was built ideally for 
body-checking the oncoming forwards 
and became a connoisseur in the art. 
Many were the men who bit the ice as a 
result of his interference. He also won 
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a great reputation for breaking the sticks 
of his opponents. I remember, when the 
forwards rushed down against the de- 
fence in practice, he used to anger the 
former frequently because he smashed 
their pet sticks. 

Before entering into an estimate of 
this year's prospects, I wish to say a few 
words about the game as a whole. The 
central idea is to score. And this can 
be accomplished most effectively by team 
play, which means the giving of the 
puck to the forward, who is in the best 
position to shoot for the goal. The in- 
dividual or selfish man, who endeavors 
to rush alone by the cover-point and the 
point, does not succeed any better in 
hockey than he does in the world at 
large. The science of hockey consists 
in each member of the team helping the 
other so that one of the forwards will 
finally be able to score for his side. 

Such close association and team work 
cannot be advanced without long and 
persevering practice. The weather must 
be cold and unchangeable for several 
weeks, as in Canada; the men must be 
cool, strong, and plucky, for no game 
is more exciting than this, no sport re- 
quires more wind and more endurance, 
and no contest demands such incessant 
work and stick-to-it-iveness as falls to 
the forward of a hockey team. When 
seven men have developed speed, the art 
of passing, and a systematic attack, no 
sight on the ice is more beautiful than 
the steady movement of four forwards 
abreast, surging down past the cover- 
point and the point by means of ac- 
curate passes. 

This year our team should again win 
the championship. The only circum- 
stance which will prevent it, and which 
did prevent Captain Townsend's team 



from gaining it, is lack of ice. Our 
forwards all know the game. Pell won 
the reputation last year of being the 
best forward in the intercollegiate 
league. Hicks is playing on the team 
for the first time, but he has long been 
the king of hockey players in the inter- 
scholastic circles of this vicinity. While 
Pell is the fastest man, Rumsey is the 
quickest, and Newhall is the most con- 
scientious. Of the defence, Willets 
plays the " open game " better than any 
point Harvard has ever had. I believe 
he was selected by Mr. Walter Camp 
for the all intercollegiate team of 1907. 

The class hockey games have likewise 
suffered from the delicious variety of 
New England weather. The adherents 
have had to resort to ponds, where team 
play is impossible, on account of the un- 
limited space and the tendency of people 
to skate across the path of the players. 
The result has been a severe disappoint- 
ment to all those who have not the ability 
to make the 'Varsity, yet love the game. 

The only remedy for this fate, which 
seems to be shaking Harvard's suprem- 
acy on the ice, is the erection of an 
artificial rink in Boston. Such an insti- 
tution would give us a large squad of 
admirable hockey enthusiasts and would 
enable us to clinch the championship for 
all time. Then, too, Canadian teams 
could be persuaded to visit us often, and 
the sport could be developed to a higher 
degree than is possible at the present 
time. Cleverness in stick handling could 
be made to take the place of the football 
body-check, and, with the aid of strong, 
impartial referees, all unnecessary rough- 
ness could be abolished. By this means 
the public could be educated to enjoy a 
game, which possesses all the qualities 
that make a healthy, normal man. 
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THE AMERICAN NATION: A HISTORY 

{Edited by A, B. Hart) 
BY JOHN ADAMS, JR. 



The last " reading volume " of " The 
American Nation " was issued in De- 
cember. A general index is to be pub- 
lished, but as each volume has its ow n 
index this book can be omitted in a 
consideration of the series, though it 
contains other matter than a mere com- 
pilation of indices. As the series was 
planned by a Harvard man, done under 
his direction, and at least one-third of it 
the actual writing of Harvard men, a 
short examination of the idea and scope 
of the work and the way in which these 
have materialized is of interest. 

At an annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, a plan for a 
cooperative history of the United States 
had been proposed. A committee was 
appointed to consider the matter and, in 
1901, reported unfavorably, whereupon 
the association declined to take part in 
the forming or carrying out of a plan 
for the cooperative publication of such 
a history, " on account of the difficulties 
involved." Professor A. B. Hart, how- 
ever, not daunted by such a formidable 
decree, laid plans for a work of this na- 
ture. Publishers — Harpers — were se- 
cured, and the task was begun of appor- 
tioning the various fields of history to 
different volumes, of getting men of 
reputation to write them, as well as ad- 
visory bodies to help in planning and 
executing the great undertaking. 

This was evidently the most import- 
ant stage in the history of the series. A 
poor allotment of the historical periods 
between volumes, or a poor selection of 



the number of volumes, or of the aver- 
age number of pages — for of course all 
this had to be predetermined, approxi- 
mately — would have militated more 
against the success of the work than a 
poor choice of authors for individual 
volumes. A second-rate writer would 
only affect one book; a poor plan, the 
whole series. As it is, Professor Hart's 
foresight and hard work have triumphed, 
and the work stands complete, not only 
admirably planned, but also, on the 
whole, admirably executed. To get an 
idea of this important history, let us 
glance very briefly at its contents. 

There are twenty-six volumes, not 
counting the general index. The first 
two of these take up the " European 
Background " of American history and 
the geographical and other conditions of 
North America that have influenced the 
course of our history. Then in three 
books the parts of Spain, France, and 
England in our early history are exam- 
ined. In two volumes, " Colonial Self- 
government" and ^'Provincial America," 
we are brought down to the beginning 
of the Revolutionary era, which the 
" Preliminaries " and the " Revolution " 
complete. A consideration of the " Con- 
federation and Constitution " brings us 
to Volume 11 and the opening of United 
States history proper. From here on 
volumes take up periods of about ten 
years each. 

The " Federalist System " and the 
" Jeffersonian System " take our history 
down to about 181 2. Then two volumes 
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consider the " Rise of American Nation- 
ality" (War of 1812, etc.) and the in- 
fluence of the growing West, while the 
following book finishes up the Jack- 
sonian era. The current of events here 
pauses while Professor Hart surveys 
the institution of slavery and topics con- 
nected with it, notably abolition. Then 
comes the period of our " Extension " in 
Texas, California, and Oregon, after 
which " Parties and Slavery.'' The 
Civil War period is adequately treated in 
three volumes, — the "Causes," the "Ap- 
peal to Arms," and the " Outcome." We 
have now reached Volume 22 and 1865. 

" Reconstruction " now occupies the 
field, closely followed by two volumes on 
" National Development " and " Nation- 
al Problems" (1897). With "America 
as a World Power " we come down to 
1907. In the last book of the series Pro- 
fessor Hart discusses historically " Na- 
tional Ideals " and prophesies optimisti- 
cally. 

The above is only the briefest possible 
outline. But it is hoped that it is suffi- 
cient to give a general idea of the scope 
of the series. Now let us consider how 
the idea of the work has been material- 
ized. To this end we will endeavor to 
consider as dispassionately as possible, 
for it is hard for a former pupil of Pro- 
fessor Hart to criticise harshly — ^both the 
defects and the merits of the work. 
There are defects in the history ; we know 
that every book has them, and they must 
be much more likely to occur in a series. 
But it seems that in the large these are 
due rather to the method than to the 
actual execution; the defects that ap- 
pear are the inevitable concomitants of 
the cooperative method of writing. Each 
man is, in a way, working for himself, 
writing a study of a special field. The 



editor can avoid, and here generally has 
avoided, conflicts in opinion between the 
various authors. But he cannot entirely 
escape repetition, treatment of the same 
subjects from different points of view, 
omissions, intrusion of matter in vol- 
umes where it does not naturally belong. 
" Jacksonian Democracy," for example, 
if the work were from the pen of a sin- 
gle man, would have some extended dis- 
cussion of the slavery question. But the 
arrangement of the volumes placed this 
in "Slavery and Abolition." In the latter, 
too, the Panic of 1837 ^s taken up, 
though it can have little connection with 
slavery. When Professor Smith, in 
" Parties and Slavery," comes to consid- 
er certain phases of the slavery contro- 
versy, he repeats much that is in Pro- 
fessor Hart's book in getting into his 
subject. It is safe to say that all this 
was perceived, but there is no effective 
way of remedying it under the coop- 
erative method. The editor's introduc- 
tion to each volume is a help in breach- 
ing over such difficulties, but is inade- 
quate to the problem. The above is not 
nfeant to be harsh; it simply points out 
facts, most of which have already been 
pointed out by reviewers, that must be 
patent to every reader of the series. We 
repeat that such defects are of the coop- 
erative method, not of the editor or of 
authors. It is impossible, under what- 
ever scheme of volumes a series is writ- 
ten, to make the work bear the impress 
of one man. Different men — especially 
when they are men of prominence — 
must have different viewpoints, and must 
differ as to the inclusion or exclusion of 
facts, emphasis, and so on. No editor 
can perfectly reconcile twenty-four men 
and give the series the uniform stamp of 
homogeneity. 
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One of the merits of the work is the 
speed with which the volumes have ap- 
peared. Some will question whether this 
can properly be termed a merit, but if 
the volumes are issued at long intervals, 
to disregard the publisher's point of 
view, the continuity is, in a way, lost, 
while new facts may be discovered 
which will invalidate the conclusions of 
earlier parts of the series, and addition- 
al volumes may be needed to bring the 
work down to date. " The American 
Nation " occupied just three years ; this 
speaks more than anything else for the 
industry and faithfulness of the editor. 

The individual standard of each vol- 
ume is, with possibly one or two excep- 
tions, high. Several, as " Slavery and 
Abolition " or the two on the Civil War, 
are the best studies of their length. 

The series is the best product of the 
so-called " new school " of historians 
that has thus far appeared. The " old 
school," led by such immortals as Ban- 
croft, Prescott, Motley, and Parkman, 
laid great stress on form. The new 
school, which had its origins in the 
universities, by laying emphasis on 
minute and accurate investigation in the 
sources, impartiality in feeling — though 
it is partial to institutions rather than to 
men and events — iconoclasm towards 
such generally accepted stories, as the 
Washington Elm, Plymouth Rock, Penn 
Treaty Tree, and so on, became almost 
completely divorced from form. Many 
books became mere bundles of notes — 
some of them mostly footnotes. History 
was written for the scholar, not the lay- 
man. " The American Nation " has 
made a wished-for departure from such 
standards, though it is not the first to 
do so. It is written, for both the pro- 
fessor and the general reader; it can be 



used by one, it can be both understood 
and enjoyed by the other. The books 
are written in a good narrative style, and 
the instinct for the dramatic is not often 
missed. Taking up as it does every phase 
of the life of the people, for it is the 
American Nation, it discusses the social, 
economic, religious, educational life of 
the people as well as great events and 
institutions. All this is interesting, While 
the scholar can get his facts not a whit 
impaired by their being readably told. 
The footnotes and the " Critical Essay 
on the Authorities," which closes every 
volume, are helpful. Everything is ac- 




A Few Volumes of the "American Nation" 

curate; the writer was told that nearly 
every volume had all statements of fact 
verified from the sources by assistants. 
The work then represents a compromise 
between the two schools, a compromise 
that has long been desired. 

It is true, as a preface stated, that this 
is the first work on a large scale that 
brings the history of the United States 
down to date. Bryant and Bancroft are 
now largely obsolete, and the recent gen- 
eral histories, some of them as McMas- 
ter's or Avery's of merit, really do not 
bring the course of events down to the 
present, nor are they on as large a scale 
as " The American Nation.'' We must 
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note one important exception, " A His- 
tory of North America," edited by Guy 
Carleton Lee anid later by Mr. Thorpe. 
It is in about twenty large volumes, is 
cooperative, and attains distinction by 
being the first large history of North 
America. It is the product of the so- 
called Johns Hopkins School, though 
few of the writers have had any connec- 
tion with that university. The name of 
one Harvard man — W. B. Munro — 
stands out prominently with the volume 
"The History of Canada." With but 
few exceptions the series is the work of 
young men — men who have their repu- 
tation to make, not of those who already 
have it. The series contains no foot- 
notes or bibliographies. In contrast to 
"The American Nation," which has 
generally been well received by the 
press, " The History of North America " 
has in many instances been severely 
criticised. 

One is interested to make a compari- 
son between " The American Nation " 
and the work of Professor Channing, the 
author of the " Jeffersonian System " in 
the series, who is now engaged in a 
monumental history of the United 
States. Volume I, entitled " The Plant- 
ing of a Nation " (1000-1660), was pub- 
lished in 1905, and was well received. 
The second volume, bringing the narra- 
tive down to about 1760, is announced. 
Professor Channing is doing all the 
work of his history himself, and so is 
marked contrast to " The American Na- 
tion " with its twenty-four authors. Of 
course he escapes the disadvantages of 
the cooperative system, and he can keep 
all the merits of the series, with the ex- 
ception of its speed in publication. At 
present eight or ten volumes are planned, 



but by the time the work is finished 
doubtless an extra volume will be needed 
to cover the period between the incep- 
tion of the work and its completion. 

Distinctive from the "North America" 
the list of authors of the various vol- 
umes of " The American Nation " is a 
distinguished one. Cheney, Bourne, 
Andrews, Thwaites, Channing, Hart, 
Hosmer, Dunning, and Dewey, to men- 
tion only a few, are names known 
throughout America, many of them in 
Europe. Professor Hart certainly suc- 
ceeded in getting together an aggrega- 
tion of prominent historians. Not only 
that, but he held them together ; only one 
name which appeared in the list of au- 
thors for the series in the initial volume 
had to be changed. It is almost as the 
prospectus says, " to be written by ex- 
perts for laymen." 

The publishers, too, have had their 
part in making the series a success. The 
books are beautifully printed and finely 
bound, and the excellent maps deserve 
commendation. The paper is thick and 
the print large, and on this account 
there is an impression that the books 
contain more than they really do. Thus 
it is said that certain volumes have less 
on their particular fields than Bancroft, 
or later, Rhodes. This is not a defect, 
for mere length, per se, is no desidera- 
tum. The expert commonly prefers to 
go to the sources, and the average man 
to read a not too long account. " The 
American Nation " it not too long. 

Professor Hart is certainly to be con-- 
gratulated, at the end of his long labor, 
on the success that he has accomplished. 
The faults of the work are due more to 
the method than the men; it has real 
merits that no doubt will long cause it 
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to stand as a larbdmark in American his- 
torical writing. 

The following table shows the num- 



6, " Provincial America," 

12, " The Jeffersonian System,*' 

13, " Rise of American Nationality," 
16, " Slavery and Abolition," 

18, " Parties and Slavery," 

20, " Appeal to Arms," 

21, " Outcome of Civil War," 

26, " National Ideals," 

27, " General Index to Series," 



ber of the volume, its title, author, the 
year he took his degree, and where he 
is teaching or otherwise engaged: 



University of Illinois 
Harvard University 
University of Arizona 
Harvard University 
Williams 
Recent Librarian 
Minneapolis Public Library 
Harvard University 
Harvard University Library 



E. B. Greene, 


'QO, 


E. Channing, 


'78, 


K. C. Babcock, 


'qs, 


A. B. Hart, 


'80, 


T. C. Smith, 


'92, 


James K. Hosmer, 


'55. 


James K. Hosmer, 


'ss, 


A B. Hart, 


•80, 


D. M. Matteson, 


'96, 
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PROFESSOR KUHNEMANN ON HARVARD 



BY HANS VON KALTENBORN 



Those who heard and understood Pro- 
fessor Kuhnemann when he lectured to 
us at Harvard would rejoice to hear him 
again, whatever his topic. For a Har- 
vard man in Berlin it was a particular 
pleasure to read his announcement of a 
lecture on " The American Impressions 
of a German Exchange Professor." We 
rarely see ourselves through another's 
eyes. When that other is keenly sensi- 
tive to what goes on about him, fully 
competent to analyze and sum up his 
impressions, and well able to delight his 
hearers by the manner of their narration, 
the opportunity is doubly welcome. The 
lecture was given under the auspices of 
a German educational society with a very 
long name, and was addressed to an au- 
dience of university graduates that in- 
cluded representatives of the Kultus 
Ministerium and other governmental 
departments. 

Professor Kuhnemann announced at 
once that this was to be a " causerie," 
not a formal address. It may be pre- 
sumed that when he puts his American 
impressions into type, — for no German 
of facile pen visits America without 
printing something, — there will be less 
flowing enthusiasm and more critical 
analysis. But of that later. 

Referring first to the history of the 
exchange between Berlin and Harvard, 
Professor Kuhnemann recalled the im- 
pression made in Germany by Harvard's 
selection of Professor Ostwald, the Leip- 
zig chemist, as the first German repre- 
sentative. Many regarded his appoint- 
ment as proof that Harvard sought a 



utilitarian advantage in the exchange; 
that Professor Ostwald was selected be- 
cause chemistry was the study most 
closely allied to industry and direct finan^ 
cial profit. The average German has 
little or no conception of the idealistic 
character of some American universities. 
He believes that all American institu- 
tions are permeated by the commercial 
spirit. Therefore all German friends of 
the exchange were glad when Harvard 
selected a teacher of literature to suc- 
ceed the chemist. 

The Berlin-Harvard exchange differs 
from the Berlin-Columbia foundation, in 
that its conditions require each exchange 
professor to use in his lectures the lan- 
guage of his own university. Professor 
Kuhnemann emphasized the obvious ad- 
vantage of such an arrangement. " It is 
impossible,'' he said, " to transfer in a 
foreign tongue thoughts related to the 
inmost self, that are born of profound 
feeling. If the exchange is to be car- 
ried on im grossen Stil each representa- 
tive must use his native language." 

Tlie much warmer welcome which the 
idea of an exchange received in our 
country he finds explained by the Ameri- 
can's Internationalismus. Whereas the 
European nations miss many advantages 
because of their self-sufficiency, America 
profits by eagerly welcoming every form 
of Old World culture. The opposition 
to the exchange in Germany — which has 
now almost entirely disappeared — was 
due to a belief that Harvard alone would 
profit, that no American professor could 
say anything a German student would 
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want to hear. To prove the contrary 
was the task of Harvard's first represen- 
tatives abroad. According to the uni- 
versal verdict in Berlin it has been most 
successfully accomplished. 

Before coming to America, Professor 
Kuhnemann read some of the many re- 
cent German books on das Land der un- 
begrensten Moeglichkeiten. He praised 
Professor Munsterberg's contribution 
but believes that the author over-empha- 
sized the idealistic aspects of American 
life — ein Buck, das die idealistische 
Seite des Amerikanischen Lebens ein 
wenig allzu einseitig und aussdruecklich 
betont. Yet, despite his reading, he knew 
little of Cambridge or Harvard, so that 
the beauties of the old elm-shadowed 
university were both a surprise and a de- 
light. He described them with the same 
enthusiasm and remarkable flow of spon- 
taneous rhetoric that distinguished his 
lectures on German literature. Cam- 
bridge diese poetische Idyll, of ninety 
thousand inhabitants, without hotels, and 
— here the audience gasped — without 
saloons! And such lovely tame squir- 
rels ! Emerson Hall he described in some 
detail. He finds Harvard far in advance 
of the German universities in its em- 
phasis upon the distinctions between 
philosophy and psychology, and in the 
development of research work in the 
psychological laboratory. 

Generally compared, American uni- 
versities are more complex, more pro- 
gressive, and inspired with a greater en- 
thusiasm than those of Germany. The 
administration of our universities is 
much more autocratic. Happening to 
hit upon the same phrase as a Berlin 
journalist who interviewed Professor 
Schofield, he characterized Harvard as a 
monarchy in a Republic. At Berlin the 



university is a republic in a Monarchy. 
The Rektor is newly elected each year, 
anid in important administrative matters 
his influence counts for little more than 
that of his colleagues. The competition 
between American universities — some- 
thing almost unknown in Germany — 
makes them more alert and progressive. 
They are eager to provide facilities for 
students of every class, with the result 
that farming, mining, and music are 
taught under the auspices of the same 
institution that directs studies in law, 
medicine, theology, and philosophy, the 
four heads under which the German 
university still groups its teachers. The 
ruler of such a complex must be a 
capable executive, a financial minister, 
ein Mensch^nkenner, and at the same 
time a man of vision, who can anticipate 
the trend of educational development. 
Here the speaker paid a graceful tribute 
to Harvard's president, " the youngest 
and most elastic among the five hundred 
Harvard teachers." Analyzing the 
sources of his power and influence he 
ascribed it in part to a thorough scien- 
tific training and natural ability, but 
chiefly to moral strength. " This, above 
all, makes him the respected leader of 
education in America." 

There were pleasant references to 
Professors Munsterberg and Peabody. 
The work of Professor Francke and his 
associates in familiarizing Americans 
with German ideals and German culture 
was enthusiastically praised. With .much 
feeling Professor Kuhnemann referred 
to a Christmas evening at the home of 
Professor James, where a small party of 
friends had listened eagerly to almost 
the whole of the first part of Faust. He 
spoke of the great regret felt in Ger- 
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many when it became known that Pro- 
fessor James could not come to Berlin. 

The comparison between German and 
American students resulted altogether — 
perhaps unfairly — to our advantage. 
But it should be said that there was no 
reference either to manners or scholar- 
ship. He finds that we welcome discus- 
sions on the broadest lines and respond 
more readily to general ideas. We ab- 
hor, the Germans adore, details. Where- 
as the German student is reserved and 
shrinks from any show of feeling, the 
young American, naturally endowed 
with a greater capacity for enthusiasm, 
is not afraid to give it play. Tempera- 
mental differences are emphasized by the 
fact that American students enter college 
less mature than the Germans. The 
work of the Freshman and Sophomore 
}'ears in an American college belong to 
the German gymnasium. In these 
preparatory schools the control over the 
students is very rigid, but their entrance 
to the university means their release 
from almost all restrictions. The Ger- 
man undergraduate knows no compul- 
sory attendance at lectures, no periodic 
examinations, no paternal dean, no proc- 
tors. Naturally enough, his unbridged 
transition from thralldom to liberty 
often brings on evil. Professor Kuhne- 
mann believes that more effective super- 
vision of German university students 
would profit them. 

The most striking trait of Harvard 
students is what he calls their anspruch- 
slosigkeit, a word that can be trans- 
lated no easier than it can be pro- 
nounced. In general, it means readily 
satisfied. Professor Kuhnemann re- 
ferred particularly to matters of bodily 
comfort, food, and drink. As an in- 



stance he cited the annual Freshman re- 
ception. His audience smiled when he 
asked it to picture the situation of Ger- 
man students listening patiently to two 
hours of moral teaching without com- 
pensating refreshment. He mentioned 
an evening spent as the g^est of a Har- 
vard organization, where many students 
heard him speak while crouching in un- 
comfortable positions on the floor of an 
overcrowded room. When he had done 
speaking the committee passed about 
paper sacks filled with red-cheeked ap- 
ples, but there was nothing to drink. 
This same audience astounded him by its 
capacity for intellectual nourishment, 
volleying him with questions for over an 
hour. He recalled his visit to the home 
of the Deutscher Verein, and expressed 
delight with the work of this organiza- 
tion in perpetuating the language and 
traditions of the Fatherland in the Old 
World. "The corps bands which the 
members wear are wider than those of 
our students," he said, " but by way of 
recompense, their steins are smaller." 

It is apparent that our eloquent visitor 
had no desire to point out defects. If he 
knows our faults he chooses to leave 
their discussion to the riper phrasing of 
composition. To a Harvard man who 
suggested to him at the close of the lec- 
ture that he had perhaps been too lenient 
he replied : " Then you must complement 
my lecture with another. I do not pre- 
tend my observations to have been close 
or extended, but I have given a fair 
picture of my impressions." 

This enthusiastic appreciation of a 
competent foreigner is a welcome con- 
trast to recent home-made criticism. 

Kuhnemann soil lehcn! 

Berlin, December, 1907. 



THE BASItET-BALL SEASON 



In the short space available it is im- 
possible to give any extended view of 
the game of basket ball. Its history at 
Harvard was well treated in an article 
by Captain Broun in the January num- 
ber of the Illustrated of a year ago. 
We will confine ourselves to this year 
and its prospects. 



When Amberg and Burnham gradu- 
ated from last year's team two of the 
best men who ever played basket ball 
for Harvard were lost. But with Broun 
and Brooks as a nucleus it was hoped to 
develop a strong aggregation. After 
Broun had wrenched his knee in Decem- 
ber and again in January, when he was 




Captain Brooks g. 



Browne c, g. 
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Fish c. 

forced to retire from the game for good, 
the team was left captainless, and the 
outlook was gloomy inideed. Brooks 
filled the vacancy, and a search was be- 
gun for an available fifth man. This 
seems to have been found in Currie, 
who, with Allen, is playing a fast game. 
Both are accurate at shooting, and 
though Curie is rather light, his work is 
good. Browne played center in the 
early season, then was shifted to guard. 
Fish, of the football squad, and O. A. 
Wyman, of the Senior basket-ball team, 
are the present candidates for the jump- 



ing position, with the honors in favor of 
Fish, as he has participated in many 
more games. Brooks is fixed at guard, 
with Brown a good substitute. Besides 
those mentioned above there are two 
able men in Almy and Scribner, who 
may give some of the present players a 
hard run for their places. Amberg, the 
former All-American centre, is coaching 
the team. 

Thus far the season has not been very 
encouraging. Wesleyan, Holy Cross, 
Brown, Yale, have all bested us, while 
we have defeated Princeton, Tufts, and 
Technology. To lose to some of the 
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above teams is hardly creditable, yet we 
must remember that many of the small- 
er colleges make much of basket ball, 
and hence turn out better teams in this 
sport than in others which are better 
known. Besides, a squad that has suf- 
fered heavily by graduation and the loss 
of its captain should not be criticised too 
severely. The men seem to be playing 
the best game they know how, and with 
the excellent coaching they are receiv- 
ing should round into first-class shape. 



The spirit displayed in the Yale game 
was excellent ; the men fought hard and 
against a heavier and more experienced 
team. The showing of a 10-9 score is dis- 
tinctly good. We scored the same num- 
ber of field goals, but lost on fouls ; but 
still, we had many more fouls called on 
us than Yale (10-7). As the season ad- 
vances no doubt the work will become 
less rough. There can be no doubt that 
the season will finish better than it 
began. 
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THE RIVAL GHOSTS 

BY HENRY B. SHEAHAN 



I 



Philip Tyer, the last of the Tyer fam- 
ily, was a tall, broad-shouldered youth, 
with kindly brown eyes and pleasant 
features. He was very rich, for he had 
inherited the worldly goods of all the 
Tyers, a family whose last earthly rep- 
resentative it was his fate to be. Philip 
lived alone, save for an old, colored man- 
servant, who attended to his simple 
wants, in the* old family house, Oakdale. 
Oakdale was an ancient, ramshackle 
dwelling, which had been the pride of 
some forgotten ancestor of Revolution- 
ary times, but was now too old to endure 
much repairing. Like all thoroughly re- 
spectable colonial houses, it had a bed 
in which Washington had slept, a chair 
in which Lafayette had sat, and last, but 
not least, a highly esteemed family ghost. 

This ghost had been Philip's wonder 
all his life. Great-aunt Jerubabella 
Tyer, who was the final authority on all 
family matters, had once told him that 
the ghost was that of Master Timothy 
T>'er, gentleman, who had founded the 
Tyer family in America. Master Tim- 
othy was a charmingly-mannered ghost; 
he was not one of that horrible fra- 
ternity of spirits who are always popping 
out when deaths, misfortunes, and boiler 
explosions are about to occur, but a well- 
behaved specter, who appeared from 
time to time to see if his descendants 
were happy. Philip had once seen the 
ghost; he remembered how, when his 
baiby sister was born, an old gentleman, 
in black knee breeches, a Puritan cape, 
and' a high-crowned hat, had suddenly 



appeared out of nowhere, gazed with 
dignity and content at the smiling chiM 
in the cradle, and vanished away. That 
was long ago. Now everybody was 
dead, and> he was all alone. 

A little farther down the maple-lined 
street, on the opposite side, was another 
ancient house, Langshaw's Greyfields, a 
mansion! well worthy to rank beside that 
of Philip's ancestors. It stood far back 
from the road, amidst an old English 
garden, where poppies and hollyhocks 
nodded their heads all day long. A 
winding lane, hiding here and there be- 
hind great scented clumps of elder 
bushes, led to the mansion. 

Greyfields was the home of Helen 
Langshaw, the only person left alive to 
bear the name of that particular branch 
of the family. Helen was tall and wil- 
lowy, with great gray eyes and long 
lashes, and a rosy face crowned with a 
glowing whirlwind of yellow hair. She 
lived alone in silent Greyfields, with only 
her mother's old servant. Auntie Julia, 
to keep her company. 

But Auntie Julia, Greyfields, and 
plenty of money was not the only in- 
heritance of the fair Helen. She, too, 
was the exclusive owner of a family 
ghost. There was a tradition among the 
Langshaws that the ghost was that of 
Sir Richard Langshaw, the greatest 
member of the family to die on Ameri- 
can soil. 

Sir Richard, however, was not such a 
pleasant specter as Master Timothy of 
Oakdale, for he had the unpleasant habit 
of appearing at midnight in gfuest cham- 
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bers, and terrifying the occupants of the 
ancient four-post bed with a cold look 
from his baronial eye. On the whole, 
however, Sir Richard made an estim- 
able family ghost, with none of the vices 
of peeping, moaning, and tapping, so 
characteristic of less aristocratic spirits. 

II 

When the spring came Philip Tyer 
and Helen Langshaw, like all silly young 
things, fell in love and decided to marry. 
The old town, where they both lived, 
was all agog with excitement. Every- 
body was gossiping and telling stories 
about the two famous old families, and 
a great deal about the ghosts. The 
match was a romance, and, as everybDdy 
dearly loves a real romance, there was 
not a soul in the town who had not the 
kindliest thoughts for the young lovers. 

The wedding day came ; the bells rang 
from St. Pancras's weatherbeaten steeple, 
and all the folk came rejoicing. Philip 
never looked more manly and handsome, 
nor Helen sweeter and fairer. Old gray- 
haired Mr. Pratt, the minister, per- 
formed the ceremony, and the entire con- 
gregation seemed to pray with him as he 
implored a blessing on the bridegroom 
and the bride. Standing at the side of 
the church, however, were two guests, 
invisible to all save each other. Sir 
Richard and Master Timothy. 

When Philip and Helen came back 
from their honeymoon, they found Oak- 
dale too ancient for their needs, so all 
the furnishings of the mansion were 
taken to the better-preserved Greyfields. 
About three weeks later, one windy 
spring night, a disaster occurred, for 
Oakdale burnt to the ground. Stories 
were circulated that an old gentleman, 
dressed like a Puritan, had been seen 



amidst the flames, wandering from room 
to room, wringing his hands. But no 
one could be found to verify this tale. 

"Hark!" said Philip. 

The young couple were sitting in the 
quiet library at Greyfields. It lacked a 
few minutes to midnight ; the house was 
very still. 

" I thought I heard a voice," said 
Philip. " I thought so, too," answered 
his wife. " Who can it be?" 

The young man jumped from his seat 
and took a little revolver from a nearby 
desk. 

" ril soon see if any one is here," he 
answered, and rushed out into the hall, 
followed by Mrs. Tyer. There was no 
one in sight. All over the house they 
went, she clinging to his arm, but never 
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a sign did they discover of any one's 
presence. Philip was worried and 
puzzled, and Helen was trying not to 
seem anxious. Suddenly, with twelve 
dull booms, the grandfather's clock an- 
nounced that the hour of midnight had 
come. As the last stroke died into eerie 
silence, a voice in the entry said in an 
irate and protesting tone: 



the floor, were two transparent diaph- 
anous figures. He who had but spoken 
seemed some old colonial dandy, with 
his red knee breeches and lace-trimmed 
waistcoat. The other, a shorter person, 
who seemed to be expostulating with the 
ghostly dandy before him, wore a great 
wide-brimmed, high-crowned hat and a 
Puritan cape. 




The Rival Ghosts 



" How dare you, sir, invade these 
premises, which have been mine for so 
many centuries? I tell you, sir, that you 
are an intruder, and I must request you 
to withdraw immediately." 

The master and mistress of Greyfields 
crept silently to the library door, which 
opened upon the corridor. There, stand- 
ing in heated argument in the center of 



"The ghosts!" said Philip and Helen 
simultaneously. 

" That gay fellow ; he is ours," said 
Helen. " The Puritan is mine," said 
Philip. " Let us hear what they are talk- 
ing about." Strange to say, neither 
Philip or Helen felt afraid. 

" I won't go back," answered the Puri- 
tan ghost. Master Timothy. " I won't ! 
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Gadzooks, how dare you, sir, address me 
in that fashion?" He shook his ghostly 
fist in the other's face, while his high- 
crowned hat trembled with excitement. 
" Philip Tyer is the last of the Tyers and 
where he goes, I go, even though I may 
have to endure your company. If you 
continue to raise objections to my pres- 
ence, I will bring the case before the 
Specters' Union." 

" You know well enough," answered 
the beau. Sir Richard, trying to show 
lofty contempt, " that you belong at Oak- 
dale. Your contract with his Satanic 
Majesty, which you have broken by 
coming here, allows you to haunt Oak- 
dale, and that alone." 

" Pooh !" answered Sir Timothy. 
" Pooh for you, and your contracts I 
Oakcfale house is burnt down, and that 
releases me. Do you intimate that I 
should go wailing and moaning round 
the ruins, frightening old ladies and chil- 
dren like a low, under-bred spirit? Take 
care, sir, what you say." 

" Nevertheless, this is my house," an- 
swered Sir Richard, "and, moreover, 
Mrs. Tyer is the last of the Langshaws 
— my family. Go back to your ruin." 

The beau's effort to keep a codI, aris- 
tocratic face to his rival was fast weak- 
ening. The Tyers stood by waiting for 
the moment when the ghostly rivals 
would fly at each other. The Puritan's 
hat bobbed wilder than ever as he danced 
with rage. Finally he threw all manners 
to the winds. 

"Tory! Tory!" he shrieked. "King 
George! King George! Whose descend- 
ant stole six silver spoons?" 

"Dissenter!" sneered the other. 
" Whose descendant passed a bad coin ? 
Whose — " 

" How horribly undignified," mur- 



mured Mrs. Tyer. " Who could have 
thought it of them ?" 

The modern electric lamp in the hall, 
which had been trying to burn green, 
and be in regie, at last succeeded. There 
was a sputter or two, and ghostly, emer- 
ald rays shot down the corridor. A 
sulphureous smell pervaded everything. 
Then, appearing out of nowhere, there 
came a little fat imp, with the usual 
forked tail, wearing a blue messenger 
boy's trousers and a blue cap. He 
handed each ghost a telegram. 

"Recalled," said Master Timothy, 
after he read the contents. The ang^y 
look left his face. 

" So am I," said Sir Richard, assum- 
ing a more friendly air. 

"Yep," said the boy. "The boss 
thought that you both had been long 
enough at the hauntin' business. There's 
a lady now on the job." 

The ghosts seemed crushed for a mo- 
ment. Each sought sympathy in the 
other's eyes and found it. " Well, never 
mind," said Master Timothy, " Hades is 
remarkably cooler, you know, since our 
descendants lost faith in it." 

"That's good," said Sir Richard. 
" Let us be friends, since we both must 
go. By the way, come and live with me 
at my lodgings, 33 Good Intention 
Avenue." 

" With pleasure," returned' the Puri- 
tan. They fell into each other's arms 
and slowly faded away. The messenger 
boy disappeared last, his red chest and 
blue trousers being visible for a long 
time against the white woodwork. All 
was silent again. Suddenly a sunbonnet 
appeared in the air, and soon a fat, smil- 
ing old lady beamed round contendedly 
and slowly faded away again. 

Philip bent over his wife, " I fear our 
ghosts have gone, dear," said he. 



Zara awaits the music. 
Close to each side the snowy fingers clutch 
Her lifted skirts, that near but do not touch 
The ribbon high about each ankle laced. 
Upon the floor with guile small feet are placed, 

My heart to set fluttering. 



ZARA 

Now a dizzy pirouette. 
Her flounces, like the startled birds in flight, 
Rise circling in a whirl of tinsel light. 
Quickly I feel the blood rush to my head; 
For lo, I view, encased in silk of red. 

Each dazzling charm seducing. 



I hear the strain commencing. 
The prelude's chords die langourcusly away. 
And Zara floats oflf with the gentle sway 
Of lilies tall when by a zephyr bent. 
Her azure eyes on mine with look intent. 

Sparkle sweetest wickedness. 



The dancer's m::tiLns quicken. 
A sudden climax and a daring pose. 
Like clouds of falling petals frcm a rose. 
The lingerie about her form entwines. 
Betraying subtly, by its spiral lines, 

Her figure's melting curves. 



Tripping she comes toward me. 
Beneath the arch of crimson lingerie, 
Revealing just a trifle o'er her knee, 
Appears alternatively each dainty limb, 
In movement graceful and in outline slim. 

On which my glance I rivet. 



The music now is presto. 
Her pendant fan, — by gesture quick outspread, 
A fleeting irstant is balanced overhead; 
A swish of skirts, and then a lightning kick * 
Leaps t3 the fan ; and at the sudden trick 

My pulse jumps ten beats faster. 



Begins the melody to fail. 
The maiden retreats far off down the hall. 
O'er Zara's eyes the lids alluring fall. 
In courtesy she sinks, a pyramid 
Of silk. Demurely droops her head. Half hid 

Her bluih alone speaks passion. 



S. T. M. 



THE ^OUTSIDE*' PAPERS OF HARVARD 

BY EDWIN K. ADAMS 



It is queer that such a name as " out- 
side '* was ever applied to them ; in many 
ways they represent Harvard better 
than the five student papers. But " out- 
side " has come to be applied to all the 
periodical publications except the five 
undergraduate college papers. They are 
" outside " the pale so far as the student 
body is concerned, and mayhap the term 
originated that way. In any case there 
are three groups of them, roughly speak- 
ing. The first comprises the two that 
represent Harvard as a whole from the 
graduates' viewpoint, — the Bulletin and 
the Graduates'. The second are the prod- 
ucts of particular departments and are 
managed by committees of professors, — 
The Quarterly Journal of Economics and 
The Harvard Theological Review, The 
third are student papers, run in the in- 
terests of professional schools, — The 
Law Review and the Engineering Jour- 
nal, There are papers on the border line 
between these and the publications of 
outsiders, as Annals of Mathematics 
(quarterly), managed by a committee of 
six, of whom three are professors here. 
It is published "under the auspices of 
Harvard University." The Journal of 
Medical Research, a Medical School pub- 
lication, is largely managed by Harvard 
men, and receives a small annual subsidy 
from the Corporation. But, altogether, 
the three groups named above, compris- 
ing six papers, are the " outside " papers 
of Harvard. Few of us know them, and 
so a brief account of them will doubtless 
prove readable. 

The Harvard Bulletin, the graduate 
weekly, was founded in 1898, and was 



at first devoted to the interests of a 
graduate body corresponding in a rough 
way to the present Athletic Committee. 
In 1903 it was taken over as the official 
publication of the Alumni Association. 
It was stated that " it will be conducted 
as a newspaper representing all Harvard 
interests, and as a medium for the ex- 
pression of graduate opinion." It has 
carried out these ideals. It is the organ 
of the alumni just the same way as the 
Crimson is that of the undergraduates, 
for it is a newspaper, not a magazine. 
In some ways it closely resembles the 
Crimson, for naturally the graduates 
are interested in nearly everything that 
happens in connection with the Univer- 
sity. Among the features of the Bulle- 
tin may be mentioned communications 
from prominent graduates on all sorts 
of university topics, the printing in full 
of important speeches, such as those of 
President Eliot on various occasions, 
and of other prominent speakers on 
timely topics. The " Observations " col- 
umn is important and interesting; in this 
are notes of various university activities, 
anecdotes of graduates, reminiscences, 
discussions in an informal way of pro- 
posed changes, in short, notes on the 
thousand and one things that concern 
the University. A very interesting de- 
partment is the lists of Harvard men in 
various walks of life, as Harvard men 
in Washington, in the consular service, 
teaching in other colleges, etc. There 
are numerous articles on university in- 
stitutions, discussion of athletics, and so 
on, many written by professors or well- 
known graduates, but few are signed. 
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as in newspapers. In a word, the Bul- 
letin represents the graduates and their 
opinions. E. H. Wells, '97, and John D. 
Merrill, '89, are the editors. They may 
well be praised on running what is prob- 
ably the most interesting and cleverly 
conducted of the graduate papers. Cer- 
tainly one gets a better impression of the 
University from it that from any other. 
Representing Harvard interests in the 
same general way as the Bulletin is The 
Harz'ard Graduates' Magazine, founded 
in 1892, and published by the Har- 
vard Graduates' Magazine Association. 
Among other things it prints the Phi 
Betta Kappa orations, that are delivered 



here by famous men, speeches by promi- 
nent Harvard men. Its special articles 
on Harvard men or conditions are of 
great interest. Among those who have 
written these at various times are Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, President Eliot, C. F. 
Adams, Dean Shaler, T. W. Higginson, 
E. E. Hale. Tliere are also special ar- 
ticles on athletics by such men as W. T. 
Reid, Jr., C. F. Adams, 2d, Dr. E. A. 
Darling, Professor I. N. Hollis, Profes- 
sor J. W. White; poems by men of the 
prominence of Higginson, Briggs, 
Shaler, Charles Warren, and Robert 
Grant. There are also memoirs of vari- 
ous great Harvard men of bygone times. 
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The most valuable, but to the outsider 
the least interesting part, of the Gradu- 
ates', is its records. Here is found 
news from the classes, Harvard clubs, 
the official records of the Corporation 
and the overseers, lists of marriages, 
necrology, lists of books by Harvard 
men, together with reviews of some of 
them. There is also an interesting de- 
partment on student life, which sums up 
the University affairs so far as students 
are concerned in them, giving all the 
important events of the past quarter. It 
is, in short, a quarterly review of the life 
and growth of the University. It is said 
to be a valuable medium for extending 
the influence and making known the re- 
sources of the University. It is in size 
the largest of any of the papers con- 
nected with Harvard. It is very good, 
but it seems that, with its prestige, its 
resources, and the amount of space 
available, a better selection could some- 
times be made of the material. The 
editor is William Roscoe Thayer, '8i. 

The Bulletin and Graduates' represent 
the alumni as a whole and the whole 
University. We now come to the group 
of papers that stand for certain definite 
departments. 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics 
was founded in 1886 by the late Profes- 
sor Dunbar. Under him the character 
of the magazine was fixed as scientific, 
not popular; for the scholar, not the 
layman. This decision was* of import- 
ance, for the policy of the Journal, as 
determined by him, has been adhered to 
ever since. There are other college 
papers in the country that treat on eco- 
nomic subjects, but as they do it either 
in conjunction with historical or political 
matter, or in a popular way, the Quar- 
terly Journal may claim to be the only 
publication of its kind in America. 

Almost every economist of note, na- 
tive or foreign, has contributed to its 



pages. Hajdley, Marshall, Wagner, 
Seiglman, Cannan, J. B. Clark, and the 
editors have appeared in its pages. The 
latter are Professors Taussig, Ripley, 
and Andrew. Since 1896 Professor 
Taussig has been in general charge. The 
subscription list is modest, but it is safe 
to say that there are few papers in the 
world that can boast of such a line of 
distinguished names on their mailing 
lists. 

Another department publication is 
The Harvard Theological Review, the 
latest member of the family of Harvard 
papers. It was first issued in January, 
1908, and if it can keep all its late num- 
bers up to the standard of this one, it 
will make some of the other papers look 
to their laurels. The initial issu€ con- 
tained articles by Professors Peabody, 
Lyon, and Carver, and Chas. F. Dole, 
Arthur C. McGriflFert, W. A. Brown, 
and Benj. W. Bacon. The contributions 
occupied one hundred and twenty-five 
pages of reading matter, and the articles 
were on such a diversity of subjects as 
" The Call to Theolog>'," " Recent Ex- 
cavations in Palestine," " Modern Ideas 
of God," " Economic Basis of the Prob- 
lem of Evil," " Is our Protestantism still 
Protestant?" The mere titles of most of 
these articles appeal to every educated 
man and kindle a desire to read further. 
If the editors can give as good substance 
in as simple and readable a form as they 
did in this initial number, the purpose of 
the magazine will be fulfilled. The pub- 
lication is in the hands of a committee 
of the Faculty of Divinity, composed 
of Professors G. F. Moore, W. W. Fenn, 
and J. H. Ropes. 

The paper is partly endowed by the 
bequest of the late Miss Mildred Ev- 
erett, to carry out a plan suggested by 
her father, the late Charles Carroll Ev- 
erett, who was a member of the Faculty 
of Divinity from 1869 to 1900 (dean 
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1878 to 1900), for an undenominational 
theological review. The paper appears 
to be well carrying out that purpose. 
Laymen interested in general topics, as 
well as ministers, will find something 
both to interest and to instruct them be- 
tween its covers. 

The third group of papers comprises 
the publications of students in the pro- 
fessional schools. Among these two are 



every month and is made up almost ex- 
clusively of contributions from promi- 
nent lawyers, judges, or professors; 
scarcely a month passes that professors 
do not have some printed articles. There 
are usually three or four every month 
on strictly legal topics, and their method 
of treatment is highly technical. Most 
of them cannot be read intelligably by 
the average layman, but still they are not 
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worthy of mention, — The Laiv Review 
and The Engineering Journal, 

The Harvard Law Review itself was 
founded in 1887. It is published by stu- 
dents of the Law School, and to make 
the Laiv Rcviezv is considered to be one 
of the greatest honors in the Law 
School. A grade of A in the work of 
at least one year is the usual require- 
ment for election. The paper appears 



intended for him. Such men of interna- 
tional reputation as J. B. Ames, O. W. 
Holmes, Jr., T. M. Cooley, Sir Fred 
Pollock, F. W. Maitland, and C. C. 
Langdell, have thought it worth while to 
have their names appear in its pages. In 
being technical, and in having a host of 
distinguished contributors, it is like the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics; but it 
is unlike it in being managed by a board 
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of student editors, not by a committee 
of professors. In addition to the articles 
there are always notes on recent cases 
and reviews of new books bearing more 
or less directly on the legal profession. 
An outsider might suggest that the gen- 
eral appearance of the magazine could 
be strengthened by portraits of contribu- 
tors, and by the addition of a department 
somewhat like the " Lighter Side of the 
Green Bag." J. S. Stone is president. 

Together with the Quarterly Journal 
the Law Review has helped greatly in 
spreading the name of Harvard, for 
when people see publications of such 
merit, they are likely to respect the uni- 
versity that produces them. 

The Harvard Engineering Journal, a 
quarterly, was founded in 1902, and is 
devoted to the interests of engineering 
and architecture at Harvard. The aver- 
age size of the magazine approaches 
ninety pages. There are generally three 
or four articles by prominent engineers 
or architects, mostly graduates, and a 
department of notes, which contains 
news from the various scientific or tech- 
nical clubs, as well as items about gradu- 
ates engaged in the professions. Out- 
side of the purely technical articles, 
most of which are undoubtedly not only 
of interest, but of value to the profes- 
sions, and upon which the raison d'etre 
of the paper rest, there are a large num- 
ber of contributions which can readily 
be appreciated by an outsider. To name 
only a few : " The Harvard Telephone 
System," "The Panama Canal," "Archi- 
tecture as a Business," " The Weight of 
a Crowd of People," " Smoke Preven- 
tion," " The New York Subway," " The 
Harvard Stadium," and so on. Nearly 



all these articles are well illustrated by 
half-tones and by charts. The names of 
most of the authors of articles are not 
familiar to a layman, with the excep- 
tion of teachers in the departments here. 
Many of the professors seem to have 
contributed liberally; it is safe to say 
that there is hardly a number that does 
not contain one or more articles from 
their pens. During the present year 
Mason T. Rogers, '08, is editor-in-chief, 
Chester C. Pope, '08, secretary, and Ern- 
est B. Allen, '08, business manager. 

We thus have six " outside " papers. 
One is a weekly, one a monthly, four are 
quarterlies. The chief point of differ- 
ence between these and undergraduate 
papers is, first, their greater seriousness 
of tone; second, their specialized 
character, for all of them are devoted 
to some particular purpose, and, lastly, 
their greater size. A glance at the il- 
lustrations will show that as a rule they 
exceed some college papers many times 
in bulk. The Monthly is the only one 
that can approach them in this respect, 
andi even it is left hopelessly in the 
rear by the Graduates' and the Quarter- 
ly Journal, 

To a thinking person there can be no 
doubt but that these papers extend the 
name and influence of Harvard further 
than those of the undergraduates. In 
places where the college publication's 
have never been heard of, the Law Re- 
view, Quarterly Journal, and Engineer- 
ing Journal are well known. As edu- 
cated men, then, it behooves us to make 
at least a fleeting acquaintance with 
these papers. They will well repay 
attention. 



A CASE FOR THE ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD 



I was coming home from tennis, walk- 
ing noiselessly along the hall, when the 
sound of voices from 2^ stopped me. I 
paused in front of my door and listened. 

"All very well, Mr. Barlow, but the 
remains of that wash pitcher of yours 
were found lying at the bottom of the 
air shaft below your windows. The 
goody has identified the pieces as yours." 

"Yes; but I didn't put them there/' 
replied Barlow, with some heat. 

" How did they get there, then T inr 
terrupted the voice, which I now recog- 
nized as the proctor's. 

" That's what I don't know, Mr. Dick. 
I know I didn't put them there. But I 
don't see why I'm responsible for the 
old pitcher, anyhow." 

" But you are. Don't you remember 
* every student is responsible for the 
preservation of good order in his 
room'?" 

" You can't call that pitcher ' good 
order.' And the bottom of the air 
shaft isn't my room. That's as bad as 
calling a sailboat a musical instrument, 
like they did once way back when they 
wanted to keep the fellows oflF Fresh 
Pond after dark." 

" Never mind the jokes, Mr. Barlow. 
The evidence is against you, and you 
would be convicted in any court of law. 
Unless you can prove that some one else 
did it, you must suffer." The proctor 
was plainly getting angry. 

So was Barlow. As a matter of fact 



he hadn't done it at all. Many times he 
had threatened to make away with his 
old pitcher that had suffered a grievous 
crack, during the strike — in ice — the 
winter before. He had executed his 
threats at last, and heaved the doomed 
pitcher over my transom; / had expedi- 
tiously transferred the fragments to the 
bottom of the air shaft, directly under 
his windows. Now I, in my mean na- 
ture, rejoiced to see him trapped. I 
chuckled; yes, laughed out loud, as I 
heard him protesting. He heard my 
laugh ; in an instant was at the door, be- 
fore I could turn, and caught me with 
the grin frozen on my face. I had to 
say something — 

" I beg your pardon," I began, " but 
could I borrow — " 

" No, you can't," snapped Barlow. 

" Mr. Dick, this is the sneak that did 
it I'm going to tell you everything. I 
threw the pitcher over his transom for 
a joke, and he picks it all up and chucks 
it down the air shaft, right under my 
windows, so's to look as if I did it." 

" There's been entirely too m.uch of 
this business," said the proctor wrath- 
fully. " The people at the bottom have 
been annoyed long enough by your fool- 
ishness — both of you — and so have I. 
Now we've got you, and it's a case for 
the Administrative Board for both of 
you. You will see the Dean to-morrow." 

Both stung! 

A. 



EDITORIALS 



ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Illustrated announces the res- 
ignation, owing to overwork, of John 
Adams, Jr., as editor, to take effect 
Feb. ID. Mr. Adams will, however, act 
as associate, and Hans von Kaltenborn, 
'09, will assume the duties of editor. 

MEMORIAL HALL 

In the April number the Illustrated 
will publish an authoritative article on 
Memorial Hall and the conditions ob- 
taining there. As most of us know, 
some of us too well, affairs at the hall 
have not been prosperous during the 
past half j-ear. The price of general 
board up to Jan. i was $3.58, an enorm- 
ous figure, when one considers how lit- 
tle he really gets for it in a material 
way. Of course you have the satisfac- 
tion of quick service, pleasant surround- 
ings, and undoubtedly the most sanitary 
preparation of food that can be obtained. 
All this is very good, but the question 
arises in every man's mind who i>eruses 
the monthly statements of the expendi- 
tures of the hall, why should we pay 
upwards of fifty cents per week for in- 
terest and debt? Interest is charged on 
the advances made to the hall by the 
Corporation to settle its regular bills for 
provisions, wages, etc. There can be no 
complaint on this score. The debt of 
over $150,000 is being reduced at the 
rate of about $8,000 or so a year. In- 
terest is also paid the Corix>ration on 
the principal of over $150,000. All the 



time the plant that we are paying for is 
the property of the Corporation. The 
hall has the use of it, to be sure, but it 
has to keep it in repair. Thus arises 
the anomalous situation of a thousand 
fellows borrowing money from the Uni- 
versity, buying an immense plant with it, 
paying back the money borrowed in in- 
stallments, and also paying interest on 
the capital borrowed; in other words, 
the Corporation gets plant, money, and 
interest. The writer sincerely wishes 
that he could get into a little business 
on these principles. With a judicious 
use of his capital in a very few years he 
could outstrip Rockefeller, and in a few 
more he would be in the position of the 
" sleeper " in H. G. Wells' " When the 
Sleeper Awakes," who, rising from a 
slumber of two or three centuries, found 
himself owner of the world through the 
operation of the principles of compound 
interest. Too bad the Corporation can- 
not invest its capital in a few more en- 
terprises analogous to Memorial Hall. 
It might then be in a position where it 
would not be necessary for it to seem 
to fleece the student body of almost fifty 
cents a week. But in these days of fines 
-for lateness in registration, or in paying 
term bills, such a consummation doubt- 
less will not be realized. If, however, 
the Corporation would be so good as at 
least not to exact interest on gifts to 
itself, it would not be necessary for 
them to offer " guarantees " of $3.00 
per week in order to keep the hall run- 
ning. If students would only reflect on 
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what, to every thinking man, is patent 
injustice, and take the remedy of a 
" strike '' until a promise from the Cor- 
poration for the perpetual remission of 
interest charges on gifts to itself 
were exacted, the hall would be on a 
firmer basis. Leaving the question of 
the justice of the case aside, the Cor- 
poration can stand the loss of the inter- 
est better than we can pay it ; most of us 
would rather have what seems right 
given us of right, than the charity of a 
$3.00 a week " guarantee." 



THE UTERARY OUTPUT OF 
HARVARD 

The present article on Harvard pa- 
pers suggests at once the general liter- 
ary pro<luctivity of Harvard men. The 
magazines are full of stories or articles 
by graduates, and books of more or less 
length are constantly being published. 
The undergraduates generally have their 
stories preserved in the Advocate, the 
Monthly, and the Illustrated, and it 
is to these that one looks for a sample 
of undergraduate literature. At present 
there seems to be no way of keeping 
track of the shorter distinctly literary 
contributions of graduates. If it could 
be arranged it would be an excellent 
idea for a quarterly magazine of the 
size, say, of the Graduates^, to be pub- 



lished, reprinting the best stories and 
articles of Harvard men that have ap- 
peared in the past three months or so, 
together with biographical sketches, 
notes, etc. Books, of course, would be 
omitted^ but with the host of graduates 
of real ability now writing for the out- 
side magazines there should be no diffi- 
culty in getting up a highly interesting 
and instructive paper. The chief ob- 
jections to such a proposition must be 
that it would be hard to get the privilege 
of reprinting, and that it would leave 
much in the hands of the editors. It 
seems that if such a magazine were es- 
tablished, authors would doubtless be 
only too glad to have their stories re- 
printed, and could easily be persuaded 
to reserve that right when they disposed 
of their writings. The examples of the 
Rcviczv of Rcz'iczcs, Literary Digest, 
and similar publications should be in- 
structive. The same examples also d's- 
pose of the second objection, for writers 
and publishers cheerfully trust the edi- 
tors of those papers to print or omit 
whatever they see fit. The idea of a 
*' literary digest '' of graduates* work is 
a good one, for it confers some univer- 
sity distinction on the author happy 
enough to get his article between its 
covers, and it also acts in the nature of 
a repository of what is best among the 
current writings of Harvard men. 




National Ideals Historically 
Traced. By A. B. Hart, '80. C' The 
American Nation/' Vol. XXVI). New 
York. Harper's. $2.00 net. 

" National Ideals " is the concluding 
volume of the great series which Pro- 
fessor Hart has edited. It is the kind 
of writing for which he has shown 
predeliction — institutional rather than 
narrative. His previous contribution to 
the present series — "Slavery and Aboli- 
tion" — was of this nature. This vol- 
ume, how^ever, is in the nature of a 
compromise, for though it deals with in- 
stitutions more than anything else, it 
treats them " historically," in order to 
trace the progress of the institution or 
ideal under consideration and bring it 
down to date ; then it is analyzed and its 
significance and probable future shown. 

The volume covers a wide range of 
topics, as a glance at the chapter head- 
ings will show, — " The New Comer," 
" Self-government," ** Local Govern- 
ment," "Unofficial Government," "The 
Art of Living," "I Want to Know," 
" The Business Man and the Govern- 
ment," "War and Order," and, finally, 
" The Assurance of American Democ- 
racy." This last chapter is the most 
forceful of the book and in a way sums 
up both it and the series, for it shows, 
in general what the chapters show in 
particular, how intimately our nation is 
built upon the past. Democracy does 



not endure " simply because people 
think it is a good thing. It lives and 
will live because no rival system can 
take its place. . . . Hence the United 
States is likely not only to endure, but 
to endure free." It will be so because 
of certain great national ideals, as that 
of public interest, which force people 
to make sacrifices for the country by pay- 
ing heavy taxes, working for reform, 
and so on. 

There are two ideals that weld to- 
gether to form a third, an4' that third is 
the moving force of America. The first 
is common sense, which manifests itself 
in a wholesome conservatism, as respect 
to the laws. The second is imagination, 
which "means that public sentiment is 
emotional, idealistic, sometimes heroic." 
These two united form public ojrinion, 
which is a glacier, within granite walls, 
crushing all those who attempt to hem 
it in. The whole essence of the work is 
that there are national ideals stronger 
than any destructive forces. " The ideal 
of American democracy is to make 
things better." 

The book impresses a reader favor- 
ably. Notwithstanding some who cry 
that it was only written to fill out a 
" chimerical scheme that called for a 
complete bringing down to date of all 
the lines of American history," the work 
seems to us a strong piece of writing, 
and to be necessary to the series. The 
author carefully weighs both sides of 
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a question, s:hows up interesting tenden- 
cies, and to any thinking man his anal- 
ysis must seem keen and his opinions 
sane and reasonable. It seems also that 
the scheme the book was written to fill 
was not " chimerical " at all, for a com- 
plete knowledge of United States his- 
tory demands a study of our ideals, and 
they cannot be better treated than his- 
torically. The man who in the Union, a 
little less than a year ago, was hailed by 
our chief executive, to whom, by the 
way, the book is fitly dedicated, as "a 
practicer of American ideals," as one of 
the few students of the country who has 
done original productive scholarship, is 
not likely to be misled in his judgments 
or led astray by a "chimerical scheme," 
particularly when he has consulted sev- 
eral of the foremost historical societies 
of the country in reference to it. 

J. A., Jr. 



National Problems. By Davis R. 
Dewey. ("The American Nation," 
Vol. XXIV). New York. Harper's. 
America as a World Power, By J. H. 
Latane. ("The American Nation," 
Vol. XXV). New York. Harper's. 
Both $2.00 net. 

These two volumes of "The Ameri- 
can Nation " cover our history in the 
periods 1885-1897 and 1897-1907. If 
for nothing else, they would be valuable 
simply as a course in current events. 
The first treats of the great economic 
problems of the country, trusts, rail- 
roads. The second volume is more con- 
cerned with foreign affairs, — Cuba, the 
Orient, the Alaskan Boundary, the 
Philippines, etc. Both are well written, 
and though composed under the great 
difficulty of being close in time to the 
object they are describing, are well up 
to the standard of the series. 

S. N. 
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PROFESSOR CLEMEN AT HARVARD 



BY PROFESSOR KUNO FRANCKE 



It is with great pleasure that I accept 
the suggestion of the editor of The 
Harvard Illustrated Magazine to say 
a few words about the activity of this 
year's Visiting Professor from Germany, 
which, unfortunately for us, is now a 
matter of the past. 

From the first day of his stay 
among us to the last Professor Clemen 
gave to us his very best. There was 
never a lecture — whether addressed to 
the small circle of his closer students or 
to the large number of cultivated per- 
sons interested in German art — which 
was not equally well thought out, equally 
weighty in substance, and equally in- 
stinct with that fiery, passionate convic- 
tion which is the essence of true elo- 
quence. In none of his lectures did Pro- 
fessor Qemen speak from notes. Yet 
never was there anything of that ver- 
boseness or vagueness which so often is 
the fatal accompaniment of the gift of 
speech. Every one of his sentences was 
clean cut, straight to the point, often 
enlivened by humor, always going to 
the root of the matter. 

In subject-matter as well as in treat- 
ment, all of his cot '•ses have given to 
Harvard audiences — professors as well 
as students — something entirely fresh 



and never to be forgotten. In the course 
on mediaeval art he traced the develop- 
ment and the interrelation of the Ger- 
man and the French artistic genius in 
90 comprehensive, searching, and ob- 
jective a manner as no one before him 
has done or probably will do in the fu- 
ture. In his seminary on mediaeval Ger- 
man sculpture he put the collections of 
our Germanic Museum to such a prac- 
tical use as they have never received 
before. In his Saturday morning course 
on German art of the nineteenth .century, 
he brought out — probably for the first 
time not only at Harvard, but in 
America — the great forces which have 
helped to shape the artistic life of con- 
temporary Germany, in such a manner 
as to hold an academic audience of from 
two hundred to three hundred thought- 
ful, eager, and most attentive listeners 
throughout the semester. And in his 
masterly lectures on Michelangelo, he 
showed himself an artist of psychologi- 
cal and aesthetic analysis such as has 
rarely appeared on a Cambridge lecture 
platform. 

But it is not through his lectures 
alone, perhaps not principally through 
them, that Professor Clemen has done 
a great work among us. The whole man 
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bespoke — by every gesture, word, 
glance, or act — what makes the essence 
of the scholar and the glory of his voca- 
tion: the absorbing desire for unbiased 
research and for objective inquiry. 
Though German to the core and passion- 
ately devoted to German ideals of con- 
duct and belief, he was as far removed 
as possible from national prejudice or 
arrogance, and he never made the slight- 
est attempt to exalt German achieve- 
ments or ideas at the expense of other 
nationalities. Perhaps it may be said 
that in this very respect he proved him- 
self th€ worthiest representative of Ger- 
man scholarship. For I doubt whether 
the critical and historical literature of 
any other country has been as hospitable 



to the productions of other nations than 
German literary and artistic criticism 
has been from the days of Winckelmann's 
" History of Greek Art *' down to Karl 
Justi's " Velasquez." 

Goethe somewhere says, " For how 
many years must we not simply be doing, 
in order to find out what and how it is to 
be done." If I may be permitted to apply 
this word of Goethe's to the work com- 
mitted to those who here in New Eng- 
land labor for the spreading of German 
university ideals, I would say that the 
presence of such a man as Clemen helps 
them in getting beyond the sphere of 
mere doing. Such men as he are eye- 
openers, leaders toward a definite goal, 
pathfinders and discoverers of new fields. 



THE MOON OF MEMORY 

BY JOHN HALL WHEELOCK 



Sweet — lest I ever forget, 

Look on me now with thine eyes ; 

When the sun of my love is set. 
The moon of my songs shall arise. 

Love that loves thee alone. 
How should he sing of thee yet! 

Song that is wild with regret 
Shall sing of thee when thou art gone. 

Song that is wild with regret 
Remember the look of the eyes. 

When the sun of my love is set. 
The moon of my songs shall arise. 



THE EVOLUTION OF THE PROCTOR 



BY OSCAR G. MAYER 



In the basement of Gore, among the 
peaceful archives of the University, 
twelve manuscript volumes, faded and 
stiff, have languished these many years. 
The Illustrated has looked into them 
— behold, the minutes of the Parietal 
Board. They concern a fascinating 
period of Harvard's social history, a 
period which marks the height of un- 
ruliness in the college, and the subsequent 
transition to present-day tranquillity. The 
records embrace a total of twenty-two 
years, covering broken periods of three 
and four consecutive years each between 
1828 and 1880. Unfortunately the min- 
utes under the system of money fines 
wiiich prevailed up to 1825 are missing, 
and the records of the famous student re- 
bellions of 18 19 and 1834 are also lost. 

As police records are a criterion of the 
public conscience, so these minutes af- 
ford a good idea of the deportment of 
the early century Harvard man. What is 
more, we get an insight into the person- 
nel of a body which has thus far kept 
pretty well out of the historic limelight. 

During the early eighteenth century 
the Parietal Committee comprised the 
President and Tutors, which meant the 
entire Faculty apart from the HoUis . 
Professors of Mathematics and Divinity. 
The tutors were generally four in num- 
ber. Up to 1766 each of them instructed 
one class in all branches of study, but in 
that year the more efficient system of as- 
signing a special. field, or at the most sev- 
eral fields of knowledge to one tutor was 
adopted. By the end of the century the 



four tutors seem to have become unequal 
to the needs of the growing college, and 
an assistant corps of teachers was organ- 
ized. The full possibility of this accretion 
to the Faculty was not fully realized until 
1805, when, according to Josiah Quincy, 
the office of proctor was first establis'hed. 
" It sihall be the proctor's duty," accord- 
ing to this author, " to reside constantly 
and preserve order within the walls, and 
to exercise the same inspection and au- 
thority in their particular district and 
throughout college which it is the duty 
of a Parietal Tutor to exercise therein." 
What these duties were we learn from 
the minutes. 

The first extant records of the board 
— those of 1828-30 — are the work of a 
secretary of whom parietal tradition may 
well be proud. He and the chairman. 
Dr. Popkin, were the head and heart of 
the committee. Clearly and succinctly 
Mr. Gushing records : " Voted, Oct. 5, 
1829, That Taylor, 2d, be spoken to for 
embellishing his daily conversation with 
profane language." " Voted, 2d, to ad- 
monish Sumner for riding his Hobby in 
his room." "Voted, That Odin and 
Patterson be animadverted upon for 
whisperintg in prayers in the following 
way, to wit: viz., by speaking to them." 
But malfeasances of this character were 
less frequent than oflfenses against the 
legal code of dress. Violations of this 
stripe were particularly numerous dur- 
ing the beginning of the college term, 
when the acclimatization of the Fresh- 
man was still in progress; but through- 
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out the whole year 1829-30 their num- 
ber is appalling. '' Voted, Sept. 29, 1829, 
That Wilder be spoken to for wearing a 
yellow vest." "Sept. 2, Voted, That 
Seth, Soph, be directed to discontinue 
his nankin pantaloons." Yellow and red 
ties seem to have been tlie vogue. It was 
a red cravat that provoked the longest 
single parietal record of the century. 
"Wed., Oct 28, 1828. Voted, ist, That 
Hancock, Fresh., be spoken to for wear- 
ing a claret cravat. On this subject 
there was considerable discussion. Mr. 
Putnam A.B., delivered an eloquent and 
spirited argument 5n favor of noting 
Hancock. After stating at length why 
we should note Hancock rather than 
speak to him he ended witJi the following 
eloquent and spirited peroration, ' So 
long as you continue to speak to them, 
so long will they continue to transgress 
and apply all the principles of permuta- 
tion and combination to see how many 
times they may offend without being 
punished.' — Mr. Stearns, Tutor of 
Mathematics, then arose and opposed 
Mr. Putnam's argument on the ground 
that there was no danger of the students' 
applying the mathematical principles 
mentioned, no students being supposed 
to know them existent, but that if they 
could be induced to study the science of 
mathematics it would be a very advan- 
tageous thing for the institution, some 
motives being wanting to induce them to 
attend to it. On this ground the vote 
was passed." 

On Oct. 7, 1829, according to the 
minutes, " the Parietal Board met under 
an elm on the Common," and on Friday, 
Oct. 8, 1830, they voted unanimously, 
" That the Parietal Committee do recog- 
nize and acknowledge Louis Phillipe 
King of the French." 



During these years infractions of the 
rules were infrequent. President Quincy's 
disciplinary methods probably contrib- 
uted to the general good order. Some- 
times the record of a whole series of the 
parietal meetings reads as follows: 
" Nov. 19, 1829. Met in Mr. Allen Put- 
nam's rooms. Meeting came to order. 
Mr. Putnam, A.M., in the chair. Voted, 
1st, to adjourn. Adjourned." To one 
of these records the secretary adds: 
" Mr. Cxeo. Putnam was disappointed, 
having determined to make ' a speech ' 
on any subject, having prepared himself 
for the strong and pathetic by a proper 
admixture of tough and tender loin at 
dinner." The following record bears 
testimony to the almost uncanny juris- 
diction which this board exercised: 
'' Voted, That Mr. Brown be instructed 
to speak to two dogs, to wit, one Black 
Dog, and one piebald Dog for intruding 
within the College Yard last Friday." 
On Dec. 18, 1830, " the committee being 
presented with no recital of divers 
strange tales and curious jokes, after 
the retirement of the President [Dr. 
Popkin] raised so merry a shout that the 
members were separated by Mr. Sales 
for disturbing his recitation." 

Mr. Cushing finally records a peculiar 
bit of legislation which requires explana- 
tion. " Voted, That Mr. Lothrop be re- 
quested to assign to his Freshman the 
wood-hole in his entry." One of the per- 
quisites of proctor'hood seems to have 
been the services of a " meritorious 
Freshman." This student — " parietal 
Freshman," as he was called — was 
lodged directly beneath the proctor's 
quarters. He was trained to react prompt- 
ly to a stamp on the floor, and generally 
served parietal summons upon delin- 
quents. But keeping the proct(ifial 
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wood-bunker filled was evidently another 
of the Freshman's chores. The wood 
was stored in the cellar, and the cellars 
of Hollis, Stoughton, and Massachusetts, 
Thayer says, contained two or three 
inches of water. 

This kind of Freshman servitude last 
until the 70's and is a survival of the 
previous century, during which Fresh- 
men record having " cut the President's 
grass " and " made the President's hay." 
The office of " parietal Freshman," was, 
however, ■ much sought after, owing to 
the system of room allotment prevailing. 
Under a scheme by which a student who 
had a bad room one year received a better 
one the next year, the proctor's Freshman 
always looked forward to pleasant 
lodgings. 

The folios which follow Mr. Cushing's 
for 1828-30 are those for the years 
1843-49. The main characteristic of this 
period is the growing spirit of impiety, 
which took the form of " tardiness at 
prayers," " turning back to the officiat- 
ing clergyman," " indecorous hurrying 
out after service," " toilet at prayers 
(nails)," etc., and against which the 
board militates vigorously. On Nov. 12, 
1848, it was voted *' that Howard, sen., 
be spoken to for frequently sitting down 
and remaining seated during prayer." 
Howard's excuse : '* Does it only when 
unwell," follows thereafter in pencil. On 
Oct. 15, 1847, Shattuck Hartwell, chair- 
man, secretary of the board, notes " That 
Everett, jun., be spoken to for habitu- 
ally sleeping during the service at the 
Episcopal Church. Denied it." [Under- 
lined.] 

Chapel service in those years was held 
twice daily, at six or seven in the morn- 
ing, according to season, and at five in 
the< evening. The Parietal Board as- 



sisted at these services in the following 
order, which is noted each year in the 
minutes. " Voted, That during the cur- 
rent term [1848] the proctors occupy 
the following positions at prayers: 

" Proctor Hooper at the head of the 
Seniors. 

" Proctor Johnson between the Seniors 
and Juniors. 

" Proctor Wheaton at the foot of the 
Juniors. 

" Proctor Tower at the head of the 
Sophs. 

" Proctor Felton between the Sophs, 
and Freshmen. 

" Tutor Child at the foot of the Fresh- 
men. 

The closest supervision is, as the rec- 
ord shows, over the Juniors and 'Sopho- 
mores. 

The proctors were entrusted not only 
with the maintenance of order, but they 
also kept records of absences and tardi- 
ness. During the period under considera- 
tion written excuses in Latin were exact- 
ed from the students and read every Sat- 
urday in chapel. Thayer records the fol- 
lowing as common : " semel aegrotavi," 
" bis invalui," ** detentus ab amicis," " ex 
oppido," ** tintinnabulum non audivi." 

Other offenses which came under the 
cognizance of the board in the 40's are 
grouping in the Yard, " illegal " dress, 
sitting out of order in chapel, snow-ball- 
ing, speaking or shouting from the dor- 
mitory windows, and smoking in the 
precincts. And on Sept. 25, 1846, the 
dutiful secretary records: " That Glazier, 
sen., be * seriously ' spoken to for music 
and noise generally in his room during 
study hours;" in 1847, " that Glover and 
Brown, Sophs., and Carter, Fresh., be 
spoken to for promoting ill-will between 
a dog and a cat in the first entry of 
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Hollis during study hours on Thurs., 
Oct. I, to the great disturbance of the 
good order of the College." 

In 1842 the most famous member of 
last century's Parietal Board first took 
his seat in the meetings — a man re- 
markably regular in attendance, and of 
great influence in its deliberations. He was 
its faithful member for forty-one years, 
until his death in 1883, ^"d is generally 
noted at the head of those present as 
Tutor Sophocles. His full name was 
Evangelinus Apostolides Sophocles, and 
he lived alone in Holworthy. He was a 
Greek and taught his native tongue. He 
had a deep-rooted aversion to " goodies," 
always keeping his own room in order. 
For a number of years he kept chickens 
in a yard near the present site of Rad- 
cliffe. Those who remember him to-day, 
describe him as a man who was diflS- 
cult to approach, but capable of forming 
deep and lasting friendships. 

His death, in 1883, marks approxi- 
mately the end of the old method of dis- 
cipline. The relaxation of parietal con- 
trol is, however, a gradual process, dis^ 
tinctly noticeable as early as the sixties 
and seventies, and it is brought about to 
a great extent by the members of the 
board themselves. Restrictions upon 
dress disappeared in the sixties, and 
soon thereafter smoking was permitted 
in the precincts, — halls and dormitories 
excepted. Chapel offenses, such as tardi- 
ness, absences, " newspaper at prayers," 
up to the abolition of compulsory attend- 
ance in 1886, take more of the board's 
time than all other offenses put together. 
The following record indicates what 
seems to have been a favorite amusement 
of the Harvard man of this period : '*]3.n. 
17, 1870, Bartlett, jun., casting reflection 
across the Yard with a mirror. Up to 
Faculty." Noise also increases during 



this period -as the following minutes will 
witness: "June 12, 1871, Lawton, jun., 
making noise with a * devil's fiddle.' Up 
to Faculty." " Barker, Soph., shouting 
* fire ' and ' heads out.' Up to Faculty." 
" Dyer, Fresh., howling from his win- 
dow, G. 35, May 24, 10.30 p.m." "Phelps, 
shouting * Hi-hi ' in the College Yard. 
Up to Faculty," and, lastly, " May, 1872, 
Brainard, Soph., making a very oppres- 
sive noise with a blade of grass and per- 
sisting in same. Up to Faculty." 

The many restrictions under which 
previous generations of Harvard men 
labored — ^not always without rebellion — 
and which former Parietal Boards were 
in duty bound to enforce, have almost 
entirely disappeared. The present-day 
Harvard man seems more composed and 
less enthusiastic than his predecessors. 
He is no longer treated as a potential cul- 
prit, but as a gentleman. And since the 
responsibility for their conduct has 
been placed upon the students. Har- 
vard men have steadily improved until 
they are to-day the staidest collegians in 
America. In the words of the present 
Dean : " Harvard College demands only 
that you be a gentleman and attend your 
courses." The days of paternalism and 
Puritanism have given way to an era of 
liberal individualism. 

Under such a condition of things it 
was inevitable that the position of the 
proctor should also undergo a radical 
change. Nowadays weeks may go by in 
which he does not take a thought of the 
men in his entry. The almost forgotten 
ten o'clock rule, which Freshmen violate 
" just to see what the proctor looks like," 
is a last relic of the old regime. It, too, 
will doubtless soon disappear, and unless 
the proctor makes a place for himself in 
the new order, he, too, may soon drop 
out of sight. 



A CHANCE FOR HARVARD EXPLORERS 



BY V. STEFANSSON 



Editor's Note. — Mr. Stef&nsson was for some time connected with the Peabody 
Museum. He was a member of the Harvard expedition to Iceland in 1905, and was 
ethnologist in a recent expedition along the MacKenzle. This expedition he describes 
In a series of articles now running in Harper's Monthly. 



To say that within a week's journey 
of Harvard University is to be found a 
tribe of men, scientifically unknown, 
should suffice to stir the interest of every 
budding ethnologist. To add that the 
habitation of these men can readily be 
reached, and .that they are about to be- 
come extinct, should force the convic- 
tion that from this state of facts arises 
an opportunity for an achievement in 
the cause of science. It is the purpose 
of this article to call that opportunity to 
the attention of Harvard men, and to 
give some slight initial aid towards its 
realization. 

In a recent general review of our 
ethnological knowledge of the tribes of 
Canada, Professor Franz Boas omits 
from discussion the lower Mackenzie 
Valley, because its people are up to the 
present, scientifically, practically un- 
known. And this in spite of the fact 
that the peoples from Athabasca Lake 
northward have been in pretty continu- 
ous contact with whites since the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century; some 
of them had dealt with the representa- 
tives of the Hudson's Bay and of the 
Northwest fur companies even before 
Alexander Mackenzie first navigated the 
river which since bears his name. Some 
subdivisions of these northern Indians 
are now almost faded to nothingness 



under the influence of the white man and 
his imported diseases, while most of 
them are not only losing their purity of 
blood and physical type, but also, and 
more especially, forgetting the customs, 
lore, and legends of their forefathers. It 
is already late, it will soon be too late, to 
study these people. Canada, as a gov- 
ernment, has so far done nothing; no 
institution in America or Europe has 
concerned itself with the people, though 
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zoologists and geologists have made 
their furtive incursions into the region. 
So far as the writer knows, two Har- 
vard men have penetrated to the Arctic 
Sea by following the Mackenzie's north- 
ward current, but neither of them con- 
tributes to our knowledge more than a 
few notes by the way. 

If it be the purpose of an article to 
encourage Harvard men of scientific 
tastes to turn their thoughts and steps 



summer or next summer one must take 
either the Canadian Pacific or Canadian 
Northern Railway to Edmonton, the 
present northwestward railway terminus. 
Thence a ninety-mile stage drive takes 
one to the southward curve of the Atha- 
basca River, the initial point of the only 
practicable northward route. 

In years of high water a steamer, push- 
ing freight-scows before it, covers the 
r^ne hundred and sixty miles between 




ON THB UPPER ATHABASCA 

Cree Indian crew of fur transport fleet at dinner 



northward, it is more important to deal 
with the means of access to this little 
known country than to dwell upon the 
passing and immediate scientific need, 
for a self-evident thing needs neither 
argument nor proof. 

At present there is no choice of routes 
to the arctic basin, though the projected 
Canadian transcontinental railways will, 
in a few years, open an alternate gate- 
way through the Peace River. This 



Athabasca Landing and the Grand Rap- 
ids, but in many years one must take to 
the flat-bottomed row-boats right from 
the start, and in any case they must be 
utilized from the Grand Rapids, a hun- 
dred miles further down, to Fort Mc- 
Murray. These boats are preferably 
manned by crews of the river Crees, an 
intrusive people of Algonquin blood, 
who have in recent times occupied the 
whole of the Athabasca and have even 
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FORT RESOLUTION, GRBAT SLAVS LAKE 

Indian tents and Catholic Mission 



pushed down along the banks of the 
Slave. These Indians are excellent boat- 
men, but need all their resource and 
river craft to get in safety through the 
Burnt, Boiler and Crooked Rapids, in 
each of which (and some of the others) 
one or more boats out of each fleet of 
ten or twelve is almost certain to strike 
a rock, and likely to go down in con- 
sequence. 

From Fort McMurray the current is 
placid, and the excellent steamer 
Grahame takes you rapidly down the 
river to its mouth and thence across 
Athabasca Lake into the Slave River 
and down it to the beginning of the 
Slave Rapids at Smith's Landing. At 
this point one makes a sixteen-mile port- 
age by horse wagons to Fort Smith. 
These are the most northerly horses in 
the interior of Canada ; farmer and farm 
horses we left behind near Edmonton 
before commencing the river journey. 
At this point also — in the woods to the 
westward — are the only wild buffalo 
still left on our continent. They are a 
herd of about three hundred, and are 
usually found from fifteen to forty miles 
west from the river. 



From Fort Smith, at the lower end of 
the portage, the steamer Wrigley takes 
us as far northward as we can go within 
the Indian country, for her final port is 
Fort Macpherson, far within the arctic 
circle and on the frontier of the Eski- 
mos' domain. The Wrigley is of deep- 
water build, with a screw propeller and 
seven-foot draught, for she must cross 
the stormy Greater Slave Lake — a 
sheet larger than either Lake Erie or 
Lake Ontario and one of the roughest 
lakes in the world. 

If one has only the summer at his dis- 
posal for the doing of the scientific work 
in hand, it would seem wiser not to go 
beyond Slave Lake, if indeed one should 
go quite that far. Here, or sooner, one 
should allow the steamer to proceed 
ahead, and follow it in a boat or canoe, 
staying the desired length of time at each 
Hudson's Bay post, or other place where 
conditions are favorable for one's in- 
quiry, be it ethnological, ornithological, 
or what not. If one goes with the fur 
transports all the way, one gets merely 
passing glimpses of the life and condi- 
tions on the banks as one passes. How- 
ever interesting the impressions thus 
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gained may be, they are not suited to 
scientific uses. The steamer does not 
ordinarily stay over six hours at each 
post, and these are some two hundred 
miles apart. 

The fur transports leave "civilization'* 
at Athabasca Landing the latter half of 
May. and should reach Slave Lake early 
in July, returning from the arctic to the 
lake about the middle of August and 
completing the round trip of some four 
thousand miles at Athabasca Landing be- 
fore the loth of September, or in a trifle 



crossed Slave Lake and proceed in one's 
own boat down past the posts of Provi- 
dence, Simpson, VVrigley, Norman, Good 
Hope, ami Arctic Red River, to Mac- 
pherson, on the Peel River. 

From this point there are three ways 
of getting out, if one does not want to 
spend the winter in the north. The least 
advisable method is to go in a row-boat 
down the remaining two hundred miles 
to the Arctic Ocean and proceed thence 
sixty or eighty miles west along the 
coast to Herschell Island. From there, 




KURT WRIGLKY, MACKENZIK RIVER 

A typical fur-trader*s post 



less than four months. From Fort 
Smith on the Slave River the IVriglcy, 
late in the summer, usually makes a sec- 
ond northward trip as far as Fort Nor- 
man, at the mouth of Bear River, so that 
it is possible to return to Athabasca 
Landing in October instead of 
September. 

If one should wish to study rather the 
peoples between Slave Lake and the 
arctic than those immediately around the 
lake and just north and south of it, the 
proper procedure would be to leave the 
fur transports just after they have 



in most years, a whaling ship would 
take one out via Bering Straits, leaving 
Herschell the last days of August and 
landing one in San Francisco not before 
November. This is a long and rough 
voyage, with some chances of becoming 
ice-bound in the Arctic, and of other 
mishaps; besides, the whaling captains 
are none too eager to take passengers 
and may insist on the traveler helping 
man the boats if whales are sighted in 
the Wrangell Land fall cruise. 

A second method of getting home 
from Fort Macpherson is to walk (car- 
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vying one's baggage) over the hundred- 
mile divide separating the Peel from the 
Bell River, then building a raft of green 
spruce trees on the Bell, floating down 
it to the Porcupine and down that stream 
to the Yukon, where one can take excel- 
lent river steamers, either up-stream to 
Dawson, or down-stream to St. Michaels 
and Nome, from either of which getting 
south to Seattle is simple. 

A third, and the best, way of egress 
from Macpherson is to drop in a boat a 
hundred miles down the Mackenzie to 
where the Rat River enters from the 
west. Ten days of towing the boat up 
the Rat bring one to the headwaters of 
the Bell, down which one goes as indi- 
cated above, having, however, the ad- 
vantage of a boat instead of a raft. 



Of course, this brief account is only 
intended to give a few general hints as 
to ways and means. It shows what it is 
possible to do rather than explains how 
it can be done. Nor must it be forgot- 
ten that the route into northern Canada 
and Alaska, which has here been traced, 
follows, for the most part, the ill-reputed 
Edmonton trail, along which hundreds 
of lives were lost during the Klondike 
rush. But, properly equipped, the man 
of science has little to fear in these re- 
gions, much less than in many other 
fields that are now being scoured to en- 
large our scientific knowledge. The op- 
portunity for a material contribution to 
the sum of human knowledge is here. 
Will some Harvard man be found to 
take it? 
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THE CENTENNIAL OF THE PIERIAN SODALITY 



BY PHILIP GREELEY CLAPP 



On March 6, 1808, Alpheus Bigelow, 
Benjamin D. Bartlett, Joseph Eaton, 
John Gardner, and Frederic Kinloch, all 
of the class of 1810, met to form what 
we now know to be the oldest college 
musical club of which any record exists, 
— the Pierian Sodality. As the- name 
would indicate, the Pierian Sodality was 
designed to be a brotherhood of the de- 
votees of the Muse; but at first there 
was nothing which we to-day could call 
an orchestra. 

It must be remembered that music 
was regarded at that time as a rather 
desirable accomplishment, but as a very 
disreputable pursuit; a young man was 
thought to add to his polish by playing 
the flute, but "fiddling" was looked at 
askance. It is very probable, therefore, 
that the Pierian's early days were more 
conspicuous for dilettantism than for 
artistic work; but the good-fellowship 
and body-spirit were there, and a strong 
social interest in the Pierian held it to- 
gether. The social side remains to-day; 
an organization within the whole organi- 
zation controls the affairs of the orches- 
tra, the membership of the inner organi- 
zation being made up of those men who 
have proved their caliber in the outer. 

Even within the memory of living 
graduates, there have been times when 
the proportion of instruments in the or- 
chestra was something like the follow- 
ing: ten flutes, three violins, bass, and 
piano. That the Pierian has been justified 
in calling itself an orchestra for some 



time, however, seems safe enough ; a pic- 
ture of the organization in my father's 
time (1870 and thereabouts) shows three 
or four violins, two flutes, two clarinets, 
two cornets, trombone, bass, piano, and 
drums, — not by any means an unmusi- 
cal combination. And it must always be 
remembered that the members of these 
strange groupings were sincerely fond 
of music; it was largely Pierian gradu- 
ates who started the Harvard Musical 
Association, whose long struggles, under 
great discouragement, to maintain an 
orchestra in Boston, prepared the field 
for Major Higginson and his Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. It was a group 
of Pierian graduates who started the 
Washington Symphony Orchestra; and 
it is still known that all the musical or- 
ganizations in Harvard, with the excep- 
tion of the Musical Club of the Depart- 
ment of Music, are either children or 
grandchildren of the Pierian. 

But sailing has not always been 
smooth for the Pierian. In 1832 there 
was for a while only one mem^ber, who 
held all the offices, paid bis dues, regu- 
larly rehearsed, and in the end induced 
enough more men to join the organiza- 
tion to secure its continuance. For many 
years the question of suffkient member- 
ship has not arisen; but other questions 
have bothered the Pierian. Of course 
a college organization cannot count on a 
steady rate of membership, either in 
quantity or in quality; and where the 
membership is constantly shifting, the 
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executive must be of a higher degree of 
efficiency than would be required of an 
organization of mature, experienced men. 
Faithful and earnest officers have never 
been lacking ; but it has not always been 
possible to secure wise ones. And, of 
course, the mistakes of a couple of un-^ 
fortunate administrations have some- 
times spoiled the improvement of years; 
so the excellence of the Pierian has 
fluctuated from most successful work to 
horribly inadequate attempts. 

Just what the province of a Harvard 
orchestra should be has been a vexed 
question. Many leaders have been am- 
bitious and lofty in their aims, while, 
on the other hand, there have been 
still more who were unwilling to expect 
much, and consequently to try for much. 
The opinion has finally been reached that 
such a college organization should con- 
fine itself to light music, which is within 
its powers of comprehension, — a belief 
which presupposes that the collegiate 
mind cannot fathom the " true inward- 
ness " of classical music. Just why a 
mind capable of collegiate training 
should be unable to grasp what a much 
lower form of mind — namely, that of 
the average " poor-devil " instrumentalist 
' — is perfectly able to l\andle, is hard to 
. point out; but in view of the fact that 
light music is obviously easier to grasp 
than serious music, we can forgive our 
friends who think so poorly of our brain- 
power, and stick to our light music, 
which is usually all that is demanded. 

But in this centennial year there has 
been a sudden call from the faculty, the 
graduates, and even many of the under- 
graduates for a higher standard of work. 
It is all very fine to hail several hun- 
dred graduates from different quarters 



of the globe to celebrate the anniversary 
of a student orchestra; but the orches- 
tra must at least be able to play pieces 
of a festival character. There is no talk 
now of being content with doing what 
we can easily do well; the question 
asked us is, "Can you play classical 
music well at the end of the year ?" And 
the answer I gave the graduate com- 
mittee this fall was " Yes." 

The exact -difficulties are these: 
Light music is usually written with a 
theater orchestra in view, and such an 
orchestra may consist only of stringed 
instruments, a flute, a cornet, a trom- 
bone, and the drums, or it may have 
every kind of instrument represented; 
accordingly all light music is written in 
a very stereotyped manner, so as to se- 
cure its performance by any possible 
combination, from the smallest to the 
greatest. The method of accomplishing 
this is to give all the melodies to the first 
violin, the flute, or the cornet, and confine 
the other instruments to accompaniment ; 
any more instruments that are added do 
not have independent parts, but "double" 
some instrument of about their compass. 
The effect of this system on orchestral 
players is twofold: each player has ex- 
actly the same general character of work 
to do at all times, so that he does not 
have to pay constant attention to the 
particular character of what he is play- 
ing; also, all the accompanying players 
feel perfectly certain that if they miss 
a note or two the other instruments that 
have the same notes can carry the part. 
It will be seen that this sort of music 
" plays itself," a quality which endears it 
to amateur performers. 

Serious (or, as it is popularly called, 
" classical ") music is written on a dif- 
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ferent plan. In the first place, it presup- 
poses a pretty large orchestra; in the 
second place, it makes the most of each 
and every instrument. The true com- 
poser, as opposed to the " hack," writes 
this melody for the clarinet, not because 
he happens to have a clarinetist who 
wishes to do something, but because this 
melody suits the tone of the clarinet better 
than it suits the tone of the flute ; and the 
next melody may be allotted to the 'cello, 
the bassoon, the horn, or any other instru- 
ment. The results with reference to earlier 
considerations are these : each instrument 
has sometimes to play melody, sometimes 
to accompany, sometimes even to be si- 
lent, — and after these silences to enter 
**on time," — and so each player must be 
constantly on the alert; each part is, 
furthermore, indispensable, and no player 
can feel sure that another man will carry 
his part if he drops out. 

An orchestra capable of performing 
the great run of classical music would 
contain three flutes, two oboes, two clari- 
nets, two bassoons, four horns, two or 
three trumpets (or cornets), three trom- 
bones, various instruments of percussion, 
and string in certain fixed proportions, 
— violinSj violas, 'cellos, and basses. 
Violins, cornets, and drums are not hard 
to find; flutes and 'cellos are less often 
found, but can usually be had after some 
searching ; but the other instruments are 
uncertainties in a college orchestra, 
probably because professional musicians 
do not attend college in so great num- 
bers as they should, while men who play 
for amusement choose the more popular 
instruments ; the Gordian knot might be 
cut by filling the gaps with professionals, 
but this we did not care to do except 
when no student could by price or strate- 
gem be induced to fill a position, for we 



felt that an orchestra of forty, with fif- 
teen or more professionals would be no 
college organization. Fortunately we 
were able to start the year with 
two good clarinets; and a pianist of 
versatile nature learned a bassoon 
— not a difficult task for one who al- 
ready knew a great deal about music. 
An oboe we were long in finding, .but 
eventually a student was found who ap- 
plied his knowledge of other instruments 
to learning this one, and who has since 
become very proficient; with one oboe 
and one bassoon we felt that we could 
hire for one large concert the other play- 
ers on each instrument, and thus our 
"woodwind" of three flutes (which we 
had already), two oboes, two clarinets, 
and two bassoons, would be complete. 
Horns were a terrible question; the in- 
strument requires such a hard, and at the 
same time delicate lip that many men 
who are capable of becoming excellent 
cornet or trombone players can never 
master the horn, simply through the na- 
tural condition of their lip-muscles ; one 
might say that a horn-player is born, not 
made. We were so fortunate, however, 
as to find, one by one, three men who 
were evidently born with the right kind 
of lip; practice and supervision then 
made them bom players of sufficient 
skill to play second, third, and fourth 
horns. — once again we trust to a more 
experienced man for " first " player. 
Three trombones were secured, one an 
undergraduate, one a very loyal gradu- 
ate, and one a friend of our President 
who has had great experience as a soloist 
but wanted full orchestra practice. 
Violas, again, gave us trouble; we 
needed five, and for a time we could 
by no powers muster more than three; 
finally we filled one section. Basses 
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caused less trouble; we began with one 
excellent player, and he thus transformed 
two pianists into very capable basses; 
for what is largely needed in order to 
play the bass is thorough general musical 
knowledge and willingness to practice a 
rather thankless instrument. Thus our 
orchestra, which began the season with 
about twenty players, poorly balanced as 
regards proportionate size of the divi- 
sions, grew by January to the dimensions 
seen in the picture, with pretty good 
balance, and now numbers fifty-five, ab- 
solutely balanced in accordance with 
auristic and aesthetic laws. 

We began work this year with the 
lighter varieties of music, partly on ac- 
count of demand for that kind, partly so 
that the less experienced players might 
accustom themselves to orchestral rou- 
tine with the least possible friction; but 
from the very start the half-asleep man- 
ner of playing prevalent in the theaters 
was not tolerated. Every effort was 
made to prepare the music on which we 
worked with just as much care in ex- 
pression and shading as later we were 
going to require in the more serious 
work. The result was that before our 
December series of concerts the men had 
learned to watch and follow the move- 
ment of the baton, — and that is the 
whole secret of the difference between 
playing that is stimulating and playing 
that is dull. When we began work after 
mid-years, however, taking up classical 
music, the men found the work hard and 
perplexing; instruments that had former- 
ly been confined to a rhythmic accom- 
paniment suddenly found themselves 
playing little melodic snatches from time 
to time, which had to be brought out 
with the same degree of perfection as 



that demanded of the accustomedly 
melodic instruments. 

This difficulty, together with the im- 
possibility of the director's coaching each 
man individually (as he could do in a 
professional orchestra, where no uni- 
versity took up his time or theirs), was 
obviated by the adoption of a plan which 
should give the director a chance to de- 
vote his time to mastering every detail 
of the music considered as a whole, and 
then being sure of being able to give up 
every rehearsal to the actual production 
of the effects as opposed to the creation 
of the elements. Heads were appointed 
over each natural division of the orches- 
tra. Before taking up a work the leader 
tells these section-heads what points are 
to be brought out, what the tempo and 
phrasing are; the section-heads then 
make the inexperienced practice, so that 
no men come to rehearsal without know- 
ing their individual parts. In rehearsal 
only the ensemble need be considered. 

The Pierian has been much helped by 
friends at times when the Faculty and 
undergraduates looked upon it pretty 
coldly. Chief among those who have 
been of real assistance to the organiza- 
tion is Professor Spalding of the De- 
partment of Music, who has urged men 
to join the orchestra both by personal 
solicitation and through the columns of 
the Crimson, and whose interest and con- 
fidence in the work of the orchestra is 
so great that he was willing to make the 
Pierian's petition for a spring trip an 
affair of his department, taking thereby 
full official responsibility for the ade- 
quacy of the performances planned, — 
an action which probably persuaded the 
Faculty that the Pierian was fit to repre- 
sent the university in remote cities. 
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But the Pierian is not all hard work. 
There has been a good deal of fun at the 
rehearsals, often merely general, more 
often good-naturedly personal fun — and 
from this last the leader has not always 
escaped! Then there are occasional 
" feeds," to which the whole orchestra is 
invited; then the beers flows, and 
the traditional jokes go round, — the 
newer generations laughing honestly 
at them, the older members laughing to 
see the younger so enthusiastic. An 
investigation, too, of the old records 
shows that in its first half-century the 
Pierian did a good deal of serenading; 
there is no telling what this discovery 
may lead to. And just before this ar- 
ticle goes to press, the Pierian will have 
become just one hundred years old. 
The date will be marked with festivities, 
of which the members will know much, 
and the outside world very little. 

The work for the rest of this year is 
a series of centennial demonstrations, all 
working up gradually to the celebration 
in May, On April lo the Pierian will 
present, in Sanders Theater, a program 
partly of classical music, paftly of com- 
positions by recent Harvard graduates; 
after the concert a ball will be given in 
Memorial Hall. In the week following 
Easter, a tour will be made through New 
York State with some excursions to more 
distant points; concerts will be given 
at Harvard Clubs and at various colleges. 



Finally, toward the last of May, a whole 
evening's concert will be devoted to the 
compositions of Harvard men, beginning 
with Professor Paine (without whom 
Harvard would not have to-day the musi- 
cal life that it has), and continuing 
through the older graduates to the 
younger graduates and the undergradu- 
ates. 

A word in closing. Any one familiar 
with European life knows that America 
has not given to music that promi- 
nence which it deservedly obtains 
in other countries. It is therefore 
most significant that so long ago as 1808 
Harvard men took the lead in establish- 
ing a college musical organization. Al- 
most every college of any importance 
now has student musical organizations, 
and many of them do excellent work. 
In Harvard, where there are the most 
men to choose from, the best material 
should be available; in Harvard, where 
breadth of ideals is characteristic, 
an organization for artistic purposes 
should be regarded as worth while, 
and as a source of serious competition 
with other universities. At the present 
time the natural interest which gathers 
around the centenary of such an organi- 
zation, the help of friends, and the for- 
tunate combination of adequate and 
promising material with energetic offi- 
cers, all cooperate for a far greater suc- 
cess than the Pierian has yet known. 



THE KNIGHT OF THE CORN-FIELD FOREST 



BY DAVID MACGREGOR CHENEY 



It was early in the September after- 
noon, when I sat down on the stone steps 
of the grain-house, to lament the defeat 
of the Vandals. I had played every game 
I knew that is possiible for a little boy 
to play by himself, and had invented sev- 
eral others, more or less exciting. My 
last adventure, indeed, had been of as 
wild and dangerous a type as the most 
desperate knight could desire. I had 
transformed the barnyard, through the 
magic of " make believe," into the Medi- 
terranean Sea. The narrow entrance, be- 
tween the barn and the woodshed, be- 
came the Strait by the Pillars of Her- 
cules; the barn was the great continent 
of Europe, with a door on one side for 
Spain, and a door on the other for Italy ; 
and the old fence had marked the shores 
of Africa. As the woodshed seemed out 
of place, having no reason for existence 
in my geography, I had calmly obliter- 
ated it from the earth, and called the 
vacancy " the unknown waters of the 
west." That sounded like the books 
father read, and pleased my odd little 
mind. 

I had a shield, if you please, of wood, 
carved somewhat rudely, and painted 
blue, yellow, and red. My brother, whose 
cunning had wrought the marvel, had 
also fitted a butterbox to my head in so 
wondrous a fashion as to leave no doubt 
in any one's mind that it was intended 
for a helmet. The plume of horse-hair 
(cut in a moment of daring from the 
tail of old Bob, the plow-horse) served> 
no doubt, to heighten this effect, par- 
ticularly as it had been dipped in bluing. 
As for weapons, I bore, with all the 
pride of the experienced warrior, a long 
lance (one-time useful as a bean pole) 



and a real, tin sword. A real tin sword, 
I say, and a scabbard to hold it, orna- 
mented with a silver dragon, and a hilt 
of its own, with a scarlet tassel. 

The Mediterranean abounded with 
enemies, as you may know from your 
history; and, after sacking Rome, as an 
Alaric, I had swept down on Africa with 
the awful fury of the Vandals. The few 
hens and turkeys that were enjoying 
themselves in the warm dust had fled, 
squawking, at my first charge, through 
the fence to the pasture beyond, — and 
I had shouted myself hoarse over my 
triumph.. Then came the hour of defeat. 
In the midst of glorious victory, just as 
I was about to invade Italy again, at the 
head of my conquering host, something 
struck me with the force of a thousand 
charging armies and hurled me far over 
the dusty Mediterranean. When I had 
recovered myself sufficiently to lead my 
now thoroughly disunayed forces to the 
protection of the fence around Africa. I 
paused upon the top bar to view the 
scene of my disaster through dusty, tear- 
dimmed eyes. With a proud and vic- 
torious look in his eyes, Billy the goat 
stood in the midst of the Mediterranean. 
Just what sort of sea monster I could 
turn this creature into, I gave up trying 
to imagine. The only thing for a van- 
quished Vandal to do was to go to the 
steps of the grain-house and moodily 
dream of his defeat. 

So I sat in the sun, my plumed helmet 
at my side, digging parallel lines, with 
the blunt end of my sword, through the 
thick-growing roots of the mayiweed. It 
was a pity, I thought, that the greatest 
warriors, sometime in their careers, must 
meet defeat. The climate killed Alaric, 
and they buried him in a river-bed. 
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serving as a protection against Indians 
and wild animals. Through the gate of 
this palisade the little company had al- 
ready borne some of its number, so that 
to them it already seemed " old." In 
another year they set it off with its own 
fence. On January 4, 1635, they 
wrote solemnly, " It is further ordered 
that the Burying-place shall be paled in, 
whereof John Taylcot is to do 2 Rod, 
Georg Steele 3 Rod and a Gate, Mathew 
Allen I Rod, Thomas Hosmer 3 Rod ^d 
Andrew Warner appointed to get the re- 
mainder done at a publick charge and he 
is to have iiis a Rod." 

Only a year after this the settlers es- 
tablished their college in the wilderness, 
and exactly a hundred years after the 
paling-in, another record was made by 
the college : " That the college pay one- 
sixth — £25 — of the cost of a new wall 
about the burying-place because the col- 
lege 'has used and expects to make use 
of the burying-ground as Providence 
gives occasion for it." Providence did 
give all too frequent occasion. Presi- 
dents, graduates, and students, all have 
been interred across the way. In the 
center of a college group is the high, 
square tomb covering the body of Har- 
vard's first president, that Henry Dunster 
who came from the English Cambridge 
in 1640 to rule the college for fourteen 
years. Even after he had been removed 
for dangerous heterodoxy on the doc- 
trine of infant-baptism and had dwelt 
elsewhere for five years, he still remem- 
bered the little grave-yard, and his last 
wish was to be brought back there to his 
college. Straining our eyes at the an- 
cient little stone, set into the top of the 
great slab, since laid over his grave, we 
can still read the long Latin epitaph. 

Near President Dunster lies his suc- 
cessor, Charles Chauncy, who followed 
him here in 1672, and close by, the slate 



of the Memorial Society marks the 
grave of President Uriah Oakes. There 
are buried in this little ground five other 
presidents, Leverett, Wadsworth, Hol- 
yoke, Willard, and Webber. All around 
them lie their former pupils, elder 
brothers who toiled before us in our halls 
and who themselves often gazed upon 
the white group of stones, or walked 
among them. The stones record the fact 
of their Harvard study : " Col. Har- 
vardini quondam alumni and omamenti " 
— " Senatus Collegii Harvardini Socii 
Primarii Ejusdemque Curator is Specta- 
tissimi " — " Baccalaureatus 3 mo's." In- 
scriptions like these are frequent. An 
odd fact, but an almost unfailing rule is 
that none who have studied at Harvard 
are spared the Latin, none without that 
distinction can boast it. 

In the college group we also find the 
graves of the young men who died while 
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Arthur, mounted on my white palfrey, 
charging a dragon. My good sword, 
Excalibur, flashed in the sun. The 
dragon, with loud and unmusical pro- 
test, took refuge in the forest. Without 
hesitation, I plunged in — I mean, I rode 
in — after him. 

The forest was cool and shady and full 
of attractive cross-roads, — long, straight 
alleys reaching from nowhere to no- 
where. The gobbler, — I should have 
said the dragon, — taking advantage of 
the confusion of paths, fled away to his 
den in the fastnesses of the mountains. 
There was some difficulty, it is true, 
about the mountains; and I, at last, de- 
cided that the haystacks in the adjoining 
meadow were quite suitable for the pur- 
pose. The gobbler, furthermore, had un- 
doubtedly run, choking and spluttering, 
thither. So I gave up the chase, and, 
with my hand on the hilt of my sword, 
advanced into the gloom of the forest. 

I must have covered considerable 
ground, turning this way and that down 
the corn-rows, before I realized that the 
place was growing more shadowy. My 
father's corn-field was one of the largest 
in the county, covering several acres, and 
I was now well in the midst of it. For 
the first time, my warlike ardor was 
dampened. My heart began to beat a 
little faster, and I unconsciously quick- 
ened my steps. 

I could hear, far away, a soft mooing, 
mingled with the tinkling of a bell, and 
I knew that the cows were coming home. 
I felt, immediately, a strong desire for 
home and supper. Yet here was an un- 
foreseen difficulty. The forest was 
honeycombed with paths. Which one 
should I take? 

As I was hesitating, my sword in its 
sheath once more, a sound, seemingly 
from among the corn-rows ahead, drew 



my thoughts from home. I heard a low 
sobbing, like that of a frightened child. 
I became straightway bold again, as I 
felt that some one was near who was 
weaker than I, and drew my sword. I 
was King Arthur once more, and ran 
with a shout towards the sound. 

Seated on a huge, golden pumpkin, I 
found a little girl hugging a doll with 
both arms, and sobbing as if her heart 
were broken. So wrapt was she in her 
own loneliness and fear, that she neither 
heard my shout nor noted my coming. 
Resting on my spear as well as I could 
(it was very long and very limp) , I spoke 
as became a knight. 

" Fair lady," said I ; and, at the sound 
of my voice, she jumped up. " Fair lady, 
I have come these many leagues in search 
of adventure — " Here, I broke off and 
began to laugh. The little girl seemed 
greatly relieved at the sound, and smiled 
faintly. I began my speech, as near as I 
could remember, in the words of the 
story-^book; but she looked so funny, in 
her bewilderment, that I forgot how to 
go on. 

" Oh, never mind that!" said I. " You 
are lost, aren't you, little girl?" She 
was fully as tall as I, and I did not be- 
lieve it. 

" Yes," she answered, mopping her 
wet face with a small, tightly rolled 
handkerdhief. 

"Then, I am a knight, you know — I 
mean, we'll play I am, for I really aren't. 
Lets have you be a beautiful princess, 
and me, King Arthur. Play your name 
is — " 

'* My name is Edith," said she, w^ith 
some interest. Her eyes were blue .and 
large and shiny with tears; her mouth 
was very little and her lips very red. I 
shall never forget how she looked in the 
shade of the corn. 
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" We'll play you're Genevieve," I went 
on. 

*' I don't like ' Genevieve/ I wants my 
own, really, truly name. Vm Edith," she 
said again. 

I stamped my foot impatiently. Her 
voice was low, musical, and still trembled 
a little. Somehow I could not help doing 
as she wished ; and I did not like it. 

" Oh, well, then, — if you must," I an- 
swered, " be Edith — be anything — only 
it's growing dark, and Mama'll worry — 
yours will, too, won't she ? We must go 

— I'll show the way. I'll ride ahead on 
my palfrey, and be Arthur, and you'll 
ride behind me, and be any one you like." 

" What's a paffrey?" she asked. 
" A kind of a horse they used to have, 
with feet shod with silver, and all white 

— I mean the horse was — and — and — " 
" Papa's got a white horse. Is it a 

paffrey?" 

" They don't have 'em anymore," I ex- 
plained, sagely. " I guess they's all been 
killed in battles." 

" Praps," she assented. Then, "What's 
your name, little boy ?" 

" I ain't little," I answered, indignant- 
ly. " I'm bigger'n you be, so there ! I'm 
most a man. And my name's John Al- 
der wood Campbell." 

" I'm awful tired," complained my new 
friend, with drooping head. " This ain't 
an easy paffrey." 

" Palfreys go so fast, they's uncomfort- 
able, anyway," said I. " But let's un- 
mount an' rest in the shadow of this oak 
tree. I'll guard you, while you take a 
nap. 

" You ain't very big, to guard me," 
returned Edith, doubtingly. ** You bet- 
ter grow some, to guard a big girl like 
me. 

"Oh — I'm a-growin' an' a-growin'. 



ev'ry day. That's why I eat so much. 
O dear — when I'm all growed, I won- 
der if I won't want to eat anywhere?" 

" Course you will," answered Edith, 
sleepily curling up on the ground. 
"You've got to eat to breathe, an' if you 
didn't breathe, you'd die." 

" I wonder how it feels to die," I said, 
half to myself, as I lifted her head and 
propped it against my shoulder. 

" Mama says we go to Heaven when 
we die," was the sleepy response. 

"/ b'lieve it feels like sleeping," I 
went on, without heeding her remark. 
" And sometimes you dream while you're 
dead, and the dreams are all of the love- 
liest things — they's magic dreams — " 

"You're a nice boy to hold me up," 
returned Eldith ; " but I don't like what 
you say. If Mama says we go to Heav- 
en, we must 'cause Mama knows" 

I did not answer her ; at least, I do not 
remember doing so, for I myself was 
fast forgetting the forest and Edith and 
all. I dreamed that I was riding down 
a valley, with Edith behind me, and that 
a number of knights, in gleaming armor, 
appeared far ahead, and galloped 
towards us. Then I woke. It was dark, 
and Edith was fast asleep. The forest 
was full of mysterious noises that made 
my heart beat fast again. I was too 
sleepy, however, to listen to them long. 
After that I must have slept several 
hours. 

I was dreaming again, a beautiful 
dream, in which Edith, too, bad a place, 
when some one lifted me, and a light 
shone in my face. Father had come with 
a lantern, and some other men with him. 
He cried a little, and kissed me ; and one 
of the other men had Exlith in his arms, 
and was crying, too. Some one laughed 
softly, and said, " Brave little knight !" 
It was very funny. 



THE DEAD ACROSS THE WAY 



BY JEROME C. FISHE;R 



" Go where the ancient pathway guides, 
See where our sires laid down 
Their smiling babes, their cherished 
brides, 
The patriarchs of the town. 



" Our ancient church ; its lowly tower, 
Beneath the loftier spire 
Is shadowed when the sunset hour 
Clothes the tall shaft in fire. 



" Like sentinel and nun they keep 
Their vigil on the green ; 
One seems to guard and one to weep 
The dead that lie between." 



Dr. Holmes does not stand alone in 
celebrating the old burying-ground be- 
yond the street ; others of the great Cam- 
bridge group have paid it tribute in prose 
and verse, and, indeed, in its own right, 
it has a place among the most famous of 
New England's burying-grounds. It is 
not alone the silent contrast it furnishes 
to the joyous, pressing life of the Yard, 
that interests us; its stones tell the story 
of New England in every phase for two 
hundred years. 

Grim Puritans who broke the wilder- 
ness lie there, a governor and revered 
pastors, plain martyrs of Lexington, and 
proud Tories loyal to the king, presidents 
of the University and boys whom they 
taught, artist and author under the same 
tomb^ masters and the slaves buried at 
their feet, " whose dust is now as white 
as theirs." 

Our elder fellows of a hundred classes 
have walked here to clear the moss from 
the same epitaphs and to ponder the " sic 
transit gloria mundi." In the March 
twilight the dim stretch of fresh turf, 
with the silent lines of white tablets, 
brings on the mood of the Elegy. 

If you walk under the shadow of the 
church half-way from the narrow en- 



trance, you come to the oldest graves, 
made here at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. How thick and strong 
are these rude earliest memorials, dug 
from the common stone of the region, and 
trimmed to a rough symmetry. Faithfully 
they have preserved their graven charac- 
ters, more clearly than the smooth marble 
of later times. So, truly, were their own- 
ers ; rough and stern, lacking the graces, 
but solid and enduring. So long have 
these markers stood here that the level of 
the land has risen, and the lower lines of 
their inscriptions are now hidden below 
the turf. 

Some He under them who were buried 
there even before the college was set up 
in the new town. 1632 is the date on one 
stone, reminding us how quidcly bury- 
ing-places were needed in all the little 
settlements which planted our race upon 
this coast. In the yellow pages of the 
town-records is the first mention of the 
cemetery, already established : " April 
seventh, 1634. Granted John Pratt, two 
acres by the old burying-place, without 
the common pale." And one can picture 
the little houses which ran down to the 
Charles, and the high palisade running 
from the site of Gore to the river and 
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serving as a protection against Indians 
and wild animals. Through the gate of 
this palisade the little company had al- 
ready borne some of its number, so that 
to them it already seemed " old/' In 
another year they set it off with its own 
fence. On January 4, 1635, they 
wrote solemnly, *' It is further ordered 
that the Burying-place shall be paled in, 
whereof John Taylcot is to do 2 Rod, 
Georg Steele 3 Rod and a Gate, Mathew 
Allen I Rod, Thomas Hosmer 3 Rod ^d 
Andrew Warner appointed to get the re- 
mainder done at a publick charge and he 
is to have iiis a Rod." 

Only a year after this the settlers es- 
tablished their college in the wilderness, 
and exactly a hundred years after the 
paling-in, another record was made by 
the college : " That the college pay one- 
sixth — £25 — of the cost of a new wall 
about the burying-place because the col- 
lege 'has used and expects to make use 
of the burying-ground as Providence 
gives occasion for it." Providence did 
give all too frequent occasion. Presi- 
dents, graduates, and students, all have 
been interred across the way. In the 
center of a college group is the high, 
square tomb covering the body of Har- 
vard's first president, that Henry Dunster 
who came from the English Cambridge 
in 1640 to rule the college for fourteen 
years. Even after he had been removed 
for dangerous heterodoxy on the doc- 
trine of infant-baptism and had dwelt 
elsewhere for five years, he still remem- 
bered the little grave-yard, and his last 
wish was to be brought back there to his 
college. Straining our eyes at the an- 
cient little stone, set into the top of the 
great slab, since laid over his grave, we 
can still read the long Latin epitaph. 

Near President Dunster lies his suc- 
cessor, Charles Chauncy, who followed 
him here in 1672, and close by, the slate 



of the Memorial Society marks the 
grave of President Uriah Oakes. There 
are buried in this little ground five other 
presidents, Leverett, Wadsworth, Hol- 
yoke, Willard, and Webber. All around 
them lie their former pupils, elder 
brothers who toiled before us in our halls 
and who themselves often gazed upon 
the white group of stones, or walked 
among them. The stones record the fact 
of their Harvard study : " Col. Har- 
vardini quondam alumni and ornamenti " 
— " Senatus Collegii Harvardini Socii 
Primarii Ejusdemque Curator is Specta- 
tissimi " — " Baccalaureatus 3 mo's." In- 
scriptions like these are frequent. An 
odd fact, but an almost unfailing rule is 
that none who have studied at Harvard 
are spared the Latin, none without that 
distinction can boast it. 

In the college group we also find the 
graves of the young men who died while 
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yet in college. Gravely the Latin is 
given them ** Studiosi Collegii Har- 
vardini/' Three, at least, were drowned 
, while at sport. 

The inscription over one is a fair 
enough type to merit copying: 

" Sub hoc tumulo 

Conditae sunt exuviae 

.^bel Wright 

filii dom. Samuelis 

Wright de Westford. 

spei optimae Juvenis, 

Universitatis Harvardianae 

Alumni qui anno aetatis 

vicesimo sexto, et cursus 

academici secundo plene 

expleto, obiit, casu perluc- 

toso, die Juni 28°, anno 

que EVomini 1707"^, dum 

se levando in amne 
Carolensi oblectabat." 

If you have the good fortune to meet 
with the oldest sexton, he will lead you 
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back to the street-edge, where, with 
Washington Allston, greatest of New 
England's early artists, the families of 
Dana and Trowbridge sleep beneath a 
granite cross. There he will show you 
the unmarked grave of a governor of 
New Jersey, 1747- 1757, Jonathan Belch- 
er, grandson of the founder, Andrew 
Belcher, to whom, in 1652, the townsmen 
granted liberty to sell beer, " for the good 
of the town." One of the traditions of 
the burying-ground is the friendship of 
Governor Belcher and Judge Remington, 
how each desired to be buried beside the 
other, so that when the governor had 
been placed beside Judge Trowbridge, 
as he had ordered, they took up the body 
of Judge Remington and brought them 
together. It may be hoped that some 
time the Memorial Society will mark 
the grave of this first governor and loyal 
son of Harvard. 

Near this unmarked grave there is the 
table-like tomb of the ancient Vassals, 
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famous aristocrats of New England, who 
in their pride, left no name over their 
graves, but the deep-cut figures of a 
vas and soL 

There are clustered close by, a group 
of the little bronze standards that 
remind a passing world, of service given 
in the Revolution. Beside the fence is 
a simple mound over the bones of the 
men who died here from wounds received 
at Bunker Hill. Across the Common you 
can see the spot where these men as- 
sembled, passing by this very cemetery 
where they were soon to lie. Now we 
learn the meaning of the square blank 
cavities in some of the stones, from 
which the leaden plates, bearing the in- 
scriptions, have been torn away not by 
the hands of desecrating vandals, but by 
gallant patriots. Dorothy Dudley wrote 
in her delightful diary: "J^^y 20, 1775. 
Our need of ammunition is so great that 
even the tombs are robbed of their leaden 
coats-of-arms." Thus the very names of 



the men who founded liberty were 
hurled in bullets at the troops who came 
to destroy it. 

A little beyond the place where lie the 
heroes of Bunker Hill is the new monu- 
ment raised to the six Cambridge men 
who fought the British retreating from 
Concord to Boston, and lost their lives 
along the road. 

For centuries these stones have taught 
their silent lessons of patriotism, of serv- 
ice in the cause of truth, of fortitude and 
uprightness to the men of our college. 
How long in the future will they thus 
show forth a past, already ancient, who 
can tell? It is a strange contrast, this, 
across the way. On one side of the car- 
track, youth, hope, ambition; on the 
other, death, consummation, peace. It 
makes us ponder one of the old in- 
scriptions : 

"Reader: 

Death is a debt to nature due, 
As I have paid it, so must you." 



EDITORIALS 



ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The Illustrated takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing the election of George T. Ham- 
ilton, '09, of Philadelphia, Pa., and War- 
ren Ordway, '10, of Newton, Mass.. as 
art editors. 

In the next number the Illustrated 
will publish an article by Dr. D. A. 
Sargent on the Strength Test. 



THE NEW DRAMATIC CLUB 

The Illustrated notes, with consid- 
erable satisfaction, that a Harvard 
Dramatic Club is about to be organized 
on the lines suggested in an article pub- 
lished by the Illustrated in its last May 
issue. There is ample opportunity for 
such a club to achieve memorable things, 
and we wish it every success. 
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DEBATING AND POUTICS 

It is clear that Harvard undergradu- 
ates are not indifferent to the political 
situation. The men generally interested 
in politics, the Republicans, the Demo- 
crats, the Socialists; the supporters of 
Hughes, of Taft, of Bryan, of Johnson, 
all have their separate organizations and 
headquarters. Shingles are going up, 
campaign literature is pouring in from 
without the walls, buttons are displayed, 
and straw ballots are being taken. Those 
who were here four and eight years ago 
say that the interest is much more gen- 
eral than at the corresponding period in 
previous campaigns. More men are ac- 
tively interested and a larger proportion 
have already declared their allegiance, 
not only to parties, but to candidates. 
Out of thirty-nine voters at a straw-bal- 
lot in one dormitory, only seven were 
undecided as to candidates, and only 
one was undecided as to party. In fact, 
if our little cosmos is any criterion, the 
voters this fall will ally with men rather 
than with platforms. We say that we 
are for Smith or against Jones, rather 
than we declare ourselves to be Demo- 
crats or Republicans. To some extent 
this is the usual prenomination situation, 
but it also indicates changed conditions. 
In the organization of both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic Clubs there were 
unsuccessful attempts to " pack " the 
meeting, or to stampede those assembled 
into the endorsement of a candidate. 
Lively, sometimes eloquent, speaking has 
been a feature of nearly all these politi- 
cal gatherings. Discarding their class- 
room reticence, undergraduates have 
spoken their minds freely and forcefuiiy. 
In several instances there were im- 
promptu debates, in which the partici- 
pants sometimes violated the canons of 



English 1 8, but by their sincerity com- 
pensated for many faults. 

Is there not in all this a lesson for 
those who head our Harvard debating 
system ? For three years past, with com- 
mendable energ>% that suggests, never- 
theless, the pumping of oxygen into a 
dying man, our authorities have endeav- 
ored to keep alive a general interest in 
debating. Speakers are brought in to 
tell of its advantages, the clubs have 
each year been organized on a different 
system, admission fees to intercollegiate 
debates have been abolished, a Freshmen 
debate with Yale has been instituted. All 
this has helped only a little, debating re- 
mains unpopular. Would this continue 
to be true if a series of debates bearing 
a close relation to the impending political 
campaign were organized? The under- 
graduate likes to talk about things in 
which he is really interested. As a rule, 
the best debates in English 30 have al- 
ways been those dealing with under- 
graduatie affairs, matters in which the 
speakers had an emotional as well as an 
intellectual interest. Last year a discus- 
sion of the lemon-throwing incident at 
the Majestic Theater was one of the 
few occasions on which the class looked 
alive or had any reason to. And yet it 
was only after some deliberation that this 
question was allowed to be discussed. — 
" There is not enough concrete evidence 
on the question " — " it is a matter of 
opinion, rather than a subject for debate " 
— " the subject is unsuitable for academ- 
ic discussion." — Such are the objections 
often heard 'when some one proposed a 
live topic. 

In answer, it may be said that all de- 
bating that is not actual must be artifi- 
cial. And nowadays our own little world 
is too wholesomely alive with a multi- 
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plicity of interests, for a healthy under- 
graduate to care much about a scholastic 
discussion of matters with which he is 
not directly concerned. Would it not, 
then, be possible to crystallize some of 
this extempore enthusiasm of political 
meetings into well-regulated discussions, 



such as Hughes versus Taft, or Bryan 
versus Johnson ? It may not change any- 
one's opinion, but it will provide excel- 
lent training. Moreover, it will strength- 
en political convictions already held', and 
provide a foundation of fact to support 
an inherited or acquired prejudice. 




The Road. By Jack London. New York. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

We may not like Mr. London's ethics 
or his socialism, but even the most 
prejudiced must admit that his stories of 
the North and of the life of the lower 
classes have a wonderful strength, real- 
ism, and vitality. 

" The Road " describes Mr. London's 
experiences as a tramp. Contrary to 
general belief, he did enter this life to 
study sociological problems. Not at all; 
he drifted into it naturally, so he says. 
At first a river pirate in a small way, he 
at last fell into a gang that suited him 
and decided to take a trip from the 
peaceful Sacramento valley over the 
" hill " (Sierra Mountains). To do this, 
it was necessary to get good clothes. 
These were generally obtained by the 
crowds such as he went with — boys of 
from twelve to sixteen — by holding up 
a " drunk " at night, or even by a con- 



certed assault on a full-grown man; a 
dozen boys by the use of the " strong 
arm," i.e,, strangle hold, experience has 
proved, can overcome a powerful adult. 
A good " Stetson " derby was obtained 
by watching the passing throngs of 
Chinamen until a hat that looked as if it 
would fit was procured, snatching it and 
escaping before the astonished Celestial 
had time to recover himself. Then, ho 
for the road! A freight was soon 
" hopped," and despite the efforts of the 
** shacks " (trainmen) to dislodge him, 
London stays on the train to his destina- 
tion. 

In form the book is a series of essays, 
most of which have already appeared in 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine, each about 
twenty-five pages, and taking up some 
phase of " hobo " life. Among the best 
we may mention " Holding Her Down," 
"The Pen," "Pictures," and "Two 
Thousand Stiffs" (tramps). These are 
probably the cream of the book, though 
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the standard of interest and excellence is 
so high that it is hard to discriminate 
between the component parts. They are 
no closet stories, these. They are " the 
real thing, blowed in the glass" — the 
words, by the way, that Mr. London uses 
to describe the gentleman to whom he 
dedicates the book. It makes one's blood 
thrill to read of tramps riding over the 
wheels of freights, running the risk of 
being killed by the " shacks " lowering 
a coupling pin down so that it rebounds 
from the roadbed with terrific force upon 
the unfortunate " stiff " who is " on the 
rods " ; of " hopping " on, or being 
" ditched " from a train going at full 
speed. Then we are amused at the way 
he " throws his feet " — begs for food in 
towns, at the stories he tells to get the 
longed-for " set down." We laugh at 
his exploits with Kelly's "army." We 
fairly tremble at the atrocities of the 



" pen," or at the sufferings of tramps in 
winter. Mr. London literally touches on 
almost every string of human passion. 
He has produced not only a faithful pic- 
ture of tramp life, but an absorbing nar- 
rative of how a most interesting part of 
the "other half" lives. 

J. A., Jr. 



In addition to the book reviewed in this 
number, we would call attention to the fol- 
lowing, as entertaining and profitable read- 
ing — books recently written by or about 
Harvard men: 

England. By A. L. Lowell, Professor 
of Government. Two Volumes. New 
York. The Macmillan Company. 

The Riddle of Personality. By H. 
A. Bruce, Graduate Student in His- 
tory. Moffatt, Yard & Co. 

Official Guide to Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1908 edition. Published by the 
University. 50 cents net. 
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Ens:lisli Blazers Tyfolian Hats 

New Silk Lace Scarfs 

Shirts in Attractive Patterns 
Noyelties in English Walking Sticks 

Pipes Tobacco Jars 

These are in addition to our new stock of 

Suits and Overcoats 

which will be ready March, ist 



Asent for 

CHRISTY'S ENGLISH 

DERBIES AND 

CAPS 



Neckwear, Gloves, Shirts, Etc 



J. August 
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Hands off cHeap gloves if 
you "want ^well-gloved 
Hands. Hand out 

rOWNES 
GLOVES 
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The Conklin Pen is the best fountain pen 
for students on account of the Crescent-Filler. 
Filled instantly^anywhere— anytime — without 
the least inconvenience or bother. To fill 

Gonklin's^tPen 

"THE PEN WITH THE CRESCENT-FILLER' 

simply dip it in any ink and press the 

Crescent-Filler— that's all. No dropper — no 

inky fingers— no ruffled temper. The writing 

qualities of the Conklin are unequaled— the 

feed perfect. 

Leading dealers handle the Conklin. If yours does 
not, order direct. Look for the Crescent-Filler and 
refuse substitutes. Send for handsome new catalog. 

THE CONKLIN PEN CO. 

310 Manhattan Bldtf., Tolado, Ohio. 



E. Gordon Parker, A.IVI, 



TUTORING FOR 
HOUR EXAMINATIONS 



1286 Massachusetts Avenue 

Notman Entrance 
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General Club and Training Tables 



FOR STUDENTS ONLY' 

34 Dunster Street jt jt J^ 



H. Schmidt 




Hammond Headquarters 

FOR 

Typewriter Information 

Ask us about anytliiug that relates to Copying 
of Manuscript; I^eotal or purchase of New 
or Second-hand Typewriter* ; Low Prices 
and Square Treattient from Deale s of 20 
yeare' experience. 

188 Devonshire St., Boston 

]V[. Bomstdn 
Tailor and Importer 

19 DUNSTER STREET 

Dana Oumbers 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS* 



TEACHING 
BUSINESS OR 
TECHNICAL WORK? 

We can find you the right opportunity in any 
line. Over 15 '0 young college men satisfactorily 
placed last year proves our ability. Write us to-<l:iy 
for full particulars of good positions open in caily 
fall. A few good opportunities for summer work. 
Offices in 12 cities. 

HAPGOOD'S 

The National Organizaiion of Brain Brokers 

BROADWAY AND DUANE STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 



Old Clotbes Wanted 

Br MAX KEEZER 
3 Bow Street, Cambridge 



I am paying 50 per cent higher cash prices 
than any other dealer for your cast-off 
Clothing, Old Gold, Watches, Chains, 
Diamonds, Bric-a-Brac, Furniture, Car- 
pets, etc. 

Suhst $3.00 to $20*00 

Overcoats, $5.00 to $20.00 

Trousers, $1.00 to $5.00 

Opposite Quincy Hall, day or evening, at 
your leisure. Leave orders at store. 



Remember, MAX KEEZER 

3 Bow Str00t, CainbridS0 

Teleplionr, 2119 9 Camb. 




AVE YOU BEKN PERFECTLY tJAilSKlLD with the lead pencils used in 
your schools durh;g tho ]»a?t term? Ic there h:is been something that was not 
just right, and by any chance y«.u uro n it aiquaiutrd wUh DIXON'S A.MERI- 
t'AN GllAl^HITE PENCILS, allow us t^ be the uibaus of bringing about an 
introduction. 

8eud us IGc. in stamps, and we will do our part by sending a good, generous, 
liberal pack:ij;c that will !|ive you an excellent idea of the good things in store 
for those w^h> use the Dixo n go' ds. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N.J. 
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All Leathers 

FOR = 



All Weathers 

Thirty Special Emerson Stores 

Three of them In Boston :— 

185 Summer Street 
(Dewey Sq.) 

Cor. Court and Hanover 
Streets 

Cor. Water and Washington 
Streets 



^/M 



%^4m 



moe 



Waukerrphast 




HONEST i 



Oil Grain Blucher 

Heavy Viscolized Soles 



JSI& 
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Get your College Papers. Written Notes, etc., 
bound at 

McNAMEB CO., Bookbinders 

26 Brattle Street, Harvard Square. 
Prices Reaaonable. Work the Besi 



H. M. LEVINE 

Cailor and Importer 
125 Tremont Street 

Opp. Park Street Church 



Boston, Mass. 



SUFFOLK ENGRAVING AND 
ELECTROTYPING COMPANY 

Designers, Illustrators, Engravers of Line Plates, Half- 
tones, Color Plates, Wood Guts, and Electrotyping 

BOSTON NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 



234-236 Congress St. 



225 Fourth Ave. 



53 Sabin St 
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TAILOR, 



58 WINTER STREET 

COR. TRBMONT. 

lheplienc«0xford-70- 




SHELLS 
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Musical INSTRUMENTS that have been 
cast aside as hopelessly beyond redemption can 
be REPAIRED and put in condition equal 
to new. and sometimes even better than new, 
in the thoroly equipped REPAIR SHOPS 
operated and under the supervision of the 
experts employed by the 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 

150 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON 
Estimates cheerfully given 



Pach Bros. 

Massachusetts Avenue 

Next to Beck Hall 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

To Harvard For Twenty Years 

Reputation, Experience and Satlsffactlon a«valt 
yuu If %ve do your work 
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OaK Grove Farm 
Creamery Co. 



1310 MASS. AVENUE 
Near Harvard Square 



We cater especially for tKe 
Students 



Neivgent & Co. 

43 DOW ST. cor. MOUNT AUBURN ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 

Care of St\ident«' Clothing 
By Contraot a Speoialty 



Oood* Called For 



Prompt Sorvloo- 
Cxs«r«Bt««d 



TolopHono, 339-3 



ESTABLISHED 1855 



Sdnerliori Teacbiirii' km 

OLDEST AND BEST KNOWN 

Scspplies Schools, GoUeflfct and FamUles with Teachcn 

Lafge demand for Harvard Men for Academics 

andColkges 

CHARLES W. MULFORD, Ma^acer 
353 5TH AVE. ... ... NEW YORK CITY 

Llfttt in PrepAration Now for September Positioni 
Write for Circulars 




HOTEL EMPIRE 

FOR FA^IUFS AND TRAN8IBKT8 

Broadway and 63rd St. (Bmplre Fquare) N. Y. City 

All Surface cats oasa or transfer to door 

Snbway and "L" stations two minutes 

Rooms, with detached Bath, - $1.50 per day up 

Rooms, with Private Bath. 2.00 per day tip 

Stsitcs with Private Bath, - 3.50 per day up 

Special weekly rates for permanent occupancy 

Atftomatic Lighting Devices and Telephone in every room 

European Ptan. also C<^mbinatioii Breakfasts. Table 

d'Hote r«uncbeona and Dinners 



EXCBLLBNT 8BBVICB— PINE MUSIC 



r. JOHNSON QUINN 



Proprietor 



n?X*S^TYPEWRITERS 

Reboilt machines with new platen, type, ribbons, etc t $25 to $35, sfuaranteed. Machines 
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THE NEW GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUS NESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

BY PROFESSOR EDWIN F. GAY 

Editor's Note. — The announcement of Professor Gay's appointment as Dean of the 
new School has just been made. 



By their recent vote, establishing a 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, the governing boards of the 
University have taken a most important 
step in the development of American 
education. They have thereby practi- 
cally completed the organization of pro- 
fessional technical training in Harvard 
University, since the new School is to 
be a graduate department like the other 
Harvard professional schools, and like 
them is to rest on the basis of a broad 
and liberal education. Furthermore, by 
undertaking to give specialized instruc- 
tion leading up to a business career, they 
have recognized, in the amplest manner, 
the claim of modern business to be re- 
garded as a profession, equally with the 
applied sciences, medicine, law, or 
divinity. 

Unlike the older and long-taught pro- 
fessions, however, with their well-estab- 
lished University courses and tried 
methods. Business, as a department of 
University training, has still, to a large 
extent, to invent its own new and effi- 



cient means of instruction. From the 
mass of accumulating business experi- 
ence, a science must be quarried. The 
teacher of business organization and 
system, for instance, must examine criti- 
cally and patiently those many and close- 
ly calculated methods and devices which 
have been evolved to meet the increas- 
ingly complex business conditions of to- 
day. He must discover the fundamen- 
tal principles of business system, and 
then, in a scientific spirit, teach not only 
those principles, but the art of applying 
them, after investigation, to any given 
enterprise, taking into account and giv- 
ing due weight to all the particular fac- 
tors entering into each new application. 
In certain lines — such, for example, as 
commercial law — the new School has at 
its service the fine tradition of method 
which our Harvard Law School has 
created, but even here both substance 
and methods must be adapted to another 
purpose. This means, then, that new 
courses of study must be organized and 
that a " laboratory-system " of instruc- 
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tion must, as far as possible, be intro- 
duced, if the new School is to fulfill the 
intention of its founders. 

It is proposed to offer technical prepa- 
ration for certain specified business 
careers, such as transportation, banking, 
insurance, accounting, and auditing. 
The two years of graduate study, based 
upon the preliminary college course, 
with a few requirements in economics 
and modern languages, will comprise a 
series of new courses, both in general 
subjects, commercial law, economic 
geography, commercial organization, ac- 
counting, and the like, and the more 
specialized courses, for the most part in 
the second year, leading directly to the 
business for which the student is fitting. 
With the new staff of instructors, soon 
to be recruited, but with the courses still 
to be worked out in detail, it is obviously 
impossible at the present stage to out- 
line with precision the program of 
studies in the new School. But some 
general statements may be made in a 
tentative way to illustrate the character 
of the courses to be offered. Take, for 
example, the subject of commercial law. 
The Department of Economics has of- 
fered, for some years pas^, a course on 
the Principles of Law Governing Indus- 
trial Relations. Since this emphasizes 
the public aspects of law in relation to 
business, it will remain as an undergrad- 
uate course in Harvard College, open as 
now only to students in their last year 
of undergraduate work. It may also be 
taken by students in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, but the 
School will add a series of new courses, 
adapted to the needs of business men. It 
does not have the slightest intention to 
make "every man his own lawyer," but it 
will undertake to equip its students for 
an intelligent comprehension of prin- 
ciples and facts in those portions of the 



law most closely allied to business life. 
Here belong the subjects of Commercial 
Contracts, in which a full first-year 
course is proposed, Business Associa- 
tions (including Agency, Partnership, 
Corporations), and Financial Operations, 
covering the practical parts of such law 
courses as Bills and Xotes, Suretyship 
and Mortgage, and something of Trusts 
and Bankruptcy. The case system and 
free discussion will be used as in the 
Law School and to those who have 
passed satisfactorily the first year's 
work in commercial law, and who de- 
sire to pursue their legal training further 
in certain lines, a number of courses in 
the Law School will be open as electives. 
The legal courses given in the School of 
Business Administration, however, are 
to be peculiarly its own, and will be in 
charge of an instructor devoting him- 
self entirely to this work. The business 
man, emerging from such instruction, 
will at least know how and when to con- 
sult his lawyer. 

Or take the case of the man prepar- 
ing to enter the profession of banking. 
While an undergraduate he will have 
taken a fairly wide range of liberalizing 
and broadening studies, including at 
least one, or preferably two, modern 
languages. He will naturally have made 
some preparation in economics. But his 
courses in Money and Banking, Interna- 
tional Trade and Foreign Exchange 
have there been given with particular 
reference to the public aspects of the 
economic problems involved. When as 
a graduate student he enters the new 
School, he will find a new set of 
courses, conducted by a specialist in 
banking, which deal with the technique 
of banking and bank organization, with 
such problems as operations in foreign 
exchange to be worked out as in actual 
banking practice. A considerable part 
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of his second year's work will be de- 
voted to this technical training, but he 
will continue in that year to take other 
courses of the kind which have filled 
most of the time of his first year, — ad- 
vanced accounting, the study of econo- 
mic resources at home and abroad, busi- 
ness organization, commercial law. 

While the needs of the specialized 
business training are to be chiefly kept 
in view, the student preparing for a busi- 
ness career in commerce or manufactur- 
ing will not be neglected. In addition to 
the more general courses already indi- 
cated, especial attention will be given to 
the development of the work in business 
organization and system, from the plan- 
ning of a factory and the organization 
of a produce exchange to the operations 
of a department store. Opportunity for 
special work will be open, furthermore, 
through a number of elective courses in 
allied fields. The training in the trans- 
portation business, for instance, will 
need the cooperation of the Department 
of Engineering. The future manufac- 
turer may find it advantageous to take 
certain other scientific courses, Chem- 
istry, Metallurgy, and the like. For the 
student intending to engage in foreign 
commerce, courses have already been 
arranged in German, French, and Span- 
ish correspondence, which will add an 
essential element to his equipment. 

The pamphlet to be issued, giving 
details concerning the new courses 
to be offered in the next academic 
year, will perhaps not be a suit- 
able place in which to mention certain 
features of the new School which are 
not unimportant. The " laboratory 



method " of instruction, for one thing, 
will permit that closer personal relation 
between teacher and student so essential 
to the best work of both. And as far as 
possible, students will be brought into 
touch not only with the professional 
spirit of an advanced technical training, 
but with business men and actual busi- 
ness conditions. 

As has been already stated in the 
Gazette announcement, the School as at 
present organized, is primarily designed 
for those aiming to fit themselves for 
the ultimate attainment of posts of re- 
sponsibility and leadership in the busi- 
ness world. This does not mean, of 
course, that there is any expectation of 
turning out captains of industry ready- 
made. The graduates of the School must 
be prepared to commence at the bottom 
of the ladder, to accept such humble 
positions as are open to any untrained 
beginner. But it is believed that, given 
the indispensable business ability — 
which cannot be taught, — the profes- 
sional training of the School, united with 
the broader outlook on business affairs 
which it should impart, will make prob- 
able a more rapid mounting of the lad- 
der. It is believed that through this 
agency Harvard may help in breeding 
that more efficient and more enlightened 
race of business men necessary if this 
country is to hold its rightful place 
among the commercial nations of the 
world. Not only for business, but for 
the government service at home and 
abroad, particularly in the consular serv- 
ice, will Harvard's Graduate School of 
Business Administration serve the state. 



THE ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INTER- 
COLLEGIATE STRENGTH TEST 

BY DR. D. A. SARGENT 
(Director of the Hemenway Gymnasium) 



This question is often asked to-day 
among college students, and athletic 
committees, captains and managers of 
recent date for want of definite informa- 
tion, sometimes find it difficult to answer. 
Allfhought^iis subject has been fully ex- 
plained by the author in some of the 
college pu!blications of former years, per- 
hap>s in view of their remoteness, another 
article on the same theme is now in 
order. 

The college strength test had its ori- 
gin in 1880, when the present system of 
physical examinations were first intro- 
duced at Harvard. Prior to this time a 
fefw physical measurements had been 
made at the old gyinnasium, but as most 
of these were taken with the clothes on, 
and according to no regular standard, 
no just comparisons could be made be- 
tween the students of 1880, whose meas- 
urements were taken in tlie nude, and 
those who had attended college in the 
years preceding. The absence from the 
1880 records of students with 17 and 
18-inch upper arms, which were fre- 
quently found in the older records, made 
one feel at first as if he had fallen among 
a race of pigmies, or that there must 
have been many ** giants '' in those 
•earlier days. Subsequent investigation 
revealed the facts as above stated, and 
made the author more and more desir- 
ous of having some established standard. 
But at this time there were no recog- 
nized standards for taking full body 
measurements. Moreover, no one knew 



the vital significance of these measure- 
ments. A general impression prevails in 
the community that strength usually in- 
creases with sue, but this does not al- 
ways follow. Although the strongest 
man among professionals I have ever ex- 
amined had the largesft girth measure- 
ments, with a chest of 59 }i inches, and 
an upper ami of 22 inches, this would 
not be true of the majority of strong 
men. Large girth measurements more 
often cover an excess of fat than an 
excess of muscle. We almost instinctive- 
ly size a man up by the breadth of his 
shoulders and the girth of his chest and 
lirrtbs, and in very many cases these 
body measurements may be said to rep- 
resent the potential strength of the in- 
dividual. This is the reason for giving 
the height and weight of a crew or 
football team, and some persons think 
it is the reason why tailors pad the 
sHioulders of some men's coats, and why 
it is fashiona/ble for women to wear 
puflFed sleeves and inflated shirtwaist 
fronts. 

But there are so many other factors 
that enter into the possession of strength, 
such as quality of muscle, relative length 
of limh, superior nutrition, grit, deter- 
mination and powers of making concen- 
trated eflForts, etc., diat measurements 
alone cannot be relied u^x)n in judging 
of a man's real mtisculiar power. Every 
one has an unknown equation that some- 
times makes for strength as well as for 
righteousness, and the only way to dis- 
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cover it is to make an absolute test. 
But why a test of strength rather than 
a test of alertness, skill, s-jx^ed, courage, 
endurance, and other personal qualities, 
greatly to be desired? Simply because 
strength is the commonest factor re- 
quired in all forms of i^liysical activity. 
The loss of it is the first thing we notice- 
when we are ill ; the return of it is the 
first thing we notice as we recover. 
Other tests are valuable, but a strength 
test is fundamental. 

Prior to 1880, the French, German, 
and English explorers had made a few 
strength! tests with hand dynamometers 
in endeavoring to gauge the muscular 
powers of primitive folk and semi-sav- 
age races, as con^pared with the more 
ibig^hly civilized races. But little had 
•been done towards the adoption of stand- 
ard instnmients and unifomi methods, 
and there were no published records or 



tables with which comparisons could be 
made. It became necessary, therefore, 
in introducing the test at Harvard, to 
settle upon the clioice of dynamometers, 
liave them made to record accurately, and 
then accumulate data enough to establish 
a table for comparisons. The instruments 
first adopted for use were the French 
dynamometers, one for the forearm and 
hand, one for the chest, and the other 
for the back and legs. To these instru- 
ments were also added a manometer and 
a spirometer for testing the lungs and 
breathing capacity. One great advantage 
in the use of these instrument?s was that 
they required little time on the part of 
the student or instructor, another ad- 
vantage was that they recorded accur- 
ately t3ie effort really made. But it soon 
became apparent that these instruments 
did not test the wliole man, and that the 
power to make repeated efforts of any 
severity was not taken into considera- 
tion. Sucih a test became necessary, not 
only to complete the test of strength, but 
al'so to gauge the functional capacity of 
the heart and lungs before and after 
severe exercise. The number of times 
that a person could raise his own weight 
on a horizontal bar, and the times he 
could puslh his weight up from a set of 
parallel bars, was die test adopted for 
this purpose. This test had previously 
been used by the author at Bowdoin and 
at Yale in trying out students for the 
proficient classes in gymnastics, and it 
had proved very effective. The strength 
test,* therefore, which was finally adopted 
at Harvard in 1880, consisted of eight 
specials, as follows: i. The Capacity of 
the Lungs. 2. The Strength of the 
Limgs. 3. The Sitrength of the Back. 
4. The Strengtlli of the Legs. 5. The 
Strength of Rig*lit Forearm. 6. The 
Strength of Left Forearm. 7. The 
Strength of Ui)per Arm (Triceps) and 
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Upper Orest. 8. The Strength of Upper 
Arm (Biceps) and Upper Bajck. The 
method of taking tihese tests will be de- 
scribed hter. 

All self-respecting instructors wdsrh lo 
know wheit!her their pupils are making 
any progress or not, and mobt pupils are 
ambitious enough to know at least how 
they compare with others. A gain m 
organic vigor and p'hysical efficiency are 
the ultimate goals desired by both pupil 
and instructor; and however varied may 
J>e the means throug'h athletics and gym- 
nastics by wihiicih these goals are attained, 
file strength teisit furnishes a simple 
and effective way of measuring the con- 
dition of the -physical system before and 
after the training. All students who 
were measured in the early eighties liad 
their strengtih tested, so th'at a record of 
the actual strength as well as the "po- 
tential strength were entered upon the 
books at the g>Tnnasium at the same 
time. Nearly a thousand students were 
measured and tested the first year the 
gymnasium w^s opened, and a table of 
averages was made from the data thus 
obtained. It is interesting to note tliat 
since 1881-82, when the new men meas- 
ured were largely Freshmen instead of 
all classes, as in 1880, there has been a 
gradual gain in size and strength of the 
students in all the succeeding classes. 
But this is another story, which we shall 
hope to consider in another article. 

In 1882, when the first Faculty Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports was appointed at Harviard, one of 
the regulations was, " No person is per- 
mitted to take part in any athletic con- 
tests without a physical examination by 
the Director of the Gv-mnasium, and his 
pemiission so to do." The principal rea- 
son for making this regulation was 
that prior to 1882 a number of stu- 
dents who had entered into athletic con- 



tests witliout previous examination or 
training had injured themselves thereby, 
so that parents appealed to the Facuky 
for better protection in athletic sports 
for tJheir children. Thus, for the first 
time in this country, a collegiate insti- 
tution undertook to assume a certain 
amount of responsibility in assuring it- 
self that the individual student was or- 
ganically sound and free from any func- 
tional disorder before permitting^ him to 
engage in an athletic contest. This r^^- 
lation at first brought the director of 
the gymnasium into antagonism with 
some of the local physicians, who were 
rather free with their advice, until they 
were asked to assume responsibility for 
the competitor. The gv-mnasium direct- 
or not only had the 'best interest of the 
student ait heart, but also the best inter- 
est of athletics. He knew from long ex- 
perience thait young men, organically 
sound and carefully prepared, seldom in- 
jure themselves in even the severest 
forms of physical contests. He felt that 
it was not so much his duty to look for 
negiative signs why a man should not 
enter an aithletic competition as it was 
to look for positive signs why he should. 
As I have stated before, there were 
no records, no standards or accumulated 
data giving a test of the functional pow- 
er required of men entering different 
sports, to follow as a precedent. It was, 
therefore, necessary for the first few 
years to sail by dead reckoning, as mari- 
ners would term it. In 1885, however, 
the director of the gymnasium went 
carefully over the strength test records 
of all the athletes whb had been in the 
University since 1880, and classified 
them according to the severity or strenu- 
ousness of the sports in which they had 
been engaged. As was to be expected, 
the men who had made the Universit\- 
crows, football teams, and heavy-weight 






Various phases of the Strength Test 




Pull-up 


Strength — legs 


Strength — grip 


Strength— lungs 


Capacity— lungs 


Push-up 
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athletic squad had made the hig-hesit 
strength testts; the ckss crews, football 
teams, siparring, wrestling and gymnas- 
tic competitors the next hig-hest, and the 
candfldates for baseball nines, lacrosse 
teams, cricket, and trtack and field events 
the lowest. The strength tests that the 
indivdduals on these various athletic 
teams had made were tihen averaged, artd 
the average result thus found for each 
group was made the minimum require- 
ment for that group. Thus, men who 
aspired to row on the University crew, 
or play on the University foabball team, 
etc., must make a total strength test of 
600 points, tihe next group 500 points, 
and the lowest group 400 points. Tliis 
requirement undoubtedly stimulated 
many students who aspired to gei on to 
an athletic team to make greater physi- 
cal eflfbrts, in order to be in condition 
to pass their strengith test. It also served 
to weed out from »the total number of 
aspirants for athletic honors a consider- 
able num-ber of students whose zeal for 
athletics was in excess of /their ability, 
and it also gave a certain satisfaction 
to men who were not strong enough to 
make the athletic teams to really know 
where they did stand in point of strength, 
at least when compared with their more 
fortunate companions. As the students 
improved each year in strength and effi- 
ciency, the standarclis for the different 
athletes were raised 100 points for each 
group. 

This form of test answered its 
purpose admirably until 1897, when the 
College Gymnasium Directors' Society 
was established as an event in intercol- 
legiate competition. Then men who had 
been content to take the strength test, 
as a test, began to practice it as a com- 
petitive event in college athletics. This 
was distinctly the beginning of the 
strong man's era, and the ambition to 



g&t on the list of the fifty strongest 
men in the University, and to make the 
first Mty in all the colleges stimulated 
men to make the greates't muscular ef- 
forts possiible. As in other forms of 
athletics, where /the competiJbive spirit 
runs high, every means and device that 
ithe rules governing the contest would 
admit, were resorted to, in hopes of es- 
tajblishing new records. Many things 
that the rules did not sanction, such as 
" jumping " the manometer, " jerking " 
and " swaying " on the lifting appliances, 
cutting short the " chins " and " dips," 
etc., were allowed in some institutions, 
and these practices soon brought the 
test as a competitive event into disfavor. 
Where a large number of intelligent 
young men are trying their best to beat 
their own as well as some other fellow's 
record in a given event, it is quite natur- 
al that some of them should discover 
what is for them the best way of doing 
it. Thus it was found that men whose 
legs were short could make their great- 
est lift by standing witJi knees bent and 
body straight and pulling directly up- 
w^ard with the arms while they tried to 
straighten their legs. Those who had 
long legs found they could get the best 
results by sliding their knees under the 
handle bar, and making a second-class 
lever of their thighs, while the man with 
a heavy trunk and large buttocks would 
place his knees under the handle bar, and 
while converting his legs into a " cam " 
or " excentric," as it is called in me- 
dhanics, would swsly bade and lift an 
enormous weigtht by so doing. Then 
in " dipping " and *' chinning," or rais- 
ing one's own weight by the arms on 
the parallel and horizontal bars, many 
students were not slow to discover that 
it required nearly as much strength to 
lower one's body slowJy as it did to 
raise it, and that all of the power so 
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expended was power lost, conisequenitly 
they allowed their weight to drop by 
force of gravity, arrd put all of their 
efforts inito tlie '' (push up " and " pull 
up." Other men improved their " dip- 
ping " and " chinndng " records by culti- 
vatinig a rhvithmic vibration of the body 
and legs that reduced by considerable 
the muscuJar effort required in these 
severe exercises. 

One frequently hears the expres- 
sion "the strength tests are all 
knack." In so far as knack means 
clevermess, adroitness, or an intelligent 



of lungs, 50; strength of »back, 500; 
strength of legs, 910; strength of right 
forearm, 80; strength of left forearm, 
81 ; strength of chest and upper arms, 
748.8; total, 2,369.8. 

As aJl these records were m<ade with- 
out any assistance or artificial adds, and 
without violating any of the existing 
regullations, they were allowed to stand 
as Harvard records. Since 1903 the 
regulatrions governing the Intercollegiate 
Strength Test Was been so amended as 
to make the old records of 1901 impos- 
sible. It may be of interest to the stu- 
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use of one's muscular powers, this is 
true. In the same sense the ability to 
run, row, swim, skate, jump, pole vault, 
and throw a ball, weight or heavy ham- 
mer is all knack, but there must be 
power behind it. By "tthe methods above 
described men have " dipped " a«s many 
as 60 times on the parallel bars, and 
pulled the wdighft up to the chini on a 
horizontal bar 43 times. A lifting rec- 
ord for the back of 500 kilos has been 
made, and a lifting record for the legs 
of 910. The highest total strength 
under this regime was made by Arthur 
Tyng, '04, and was as follows: Weight, 
72.4; push up, 60; pull up, 43; strength 



dents of the University to know just 
whoit the present regulations are : 

Strength of Back. — The apparatus 
used for this test is a spring dyna- 
mometer of a capacity of 900 kilos. This 
must not be attached to an eye-<bok or 
staple directly to the floor or a table or 
platform as formerly (prior to Decem- 
fcer 30, 1903), but it must be attached 
to a movable wooden foot-rest of the 
following dimensions : a wooden plank 
20 inches long, 12 inches wide and i yi 
inches thick. The handle used must be 
qt least I inidh and not more than i y^ 
inches in diameter and not over 12 
inches long. The steel hook attached 
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to the ha^ndile shcukl be made out of Yi- 
inch steel and not more than 3 inches 
long. 

DIRECTIONS FOR BACK-LIFT. Stand 

upon the movable foot-rest in order to 
hold it down to the floor with the wedght 
of the body w^hile lifting. Neither the 
foc't-rest nor the dynamometer must ever 
be fastened to the floor by screws, nails, 
or any device whiatever. Adjust the 
handle to the chain so that when stand- 
ing erect the outs^tretched fingers placed 
in front of the thig>hs will come within 
about three inches of the handle. In- 
cline the body forward at an angle of 
about 60° (viz., 30^ from the perpendic- 
ular), grasp the handle, take a full 
breath, and without bending the knees 
give one hard, siteady lift, mostly with 
the back. No swaying of the body back- 
ward or forward, or thro-wing the weight 
on to the handle will be allowed. 

Strength of Legs. — With tlie same 
apparatus arranged as for the back-lift, 
standing upon the foot-rest with the body 
■and head ereot, chest thrown forward, 
and bending the knees until the handle, 
grasped with both hands, rests against 
the thighs, take a full breath, and give 
one hard, steady lift, mostly with the 
legs, using the hands to hold the handle 
in place. Lifts made by '* snapping," 
" jerking," or " jumping " up the dyna- 
mometer will not be accepted. 

The Forearm Test. — The apparatus 
used for this test is an oval-shaped 
spring dynamometer of a capacity of no 
kilos. 

DIRECTIONS FOR TESTING THE FORE- 
ARMS. — Holding the dyniamometer 
squ'arely in the hand, with the dial 
turned inwiard, squeeze the spring as 
hard as possible ; note the squeeze of 
the right hand, and then the squeeze of 
the left hand taken the same w'ay. In 
making this test the individual must be 



cautioned against touching any part of 
the person or any object whatever with 
the arm or hand holcldng the dyna- 
mometer. 

Capacity of Lungs. — This test is 
made with a wet spirometer with a ca- 
pacity of 400 cubic inches (6.56 liters). 

DIRECTIONS. — Fill the lungs to their 
utmost capacity, and blow slowly into 
the spirometer, finishing the eflFort with 
a littile spurt. Note the highest figures 
which a.ppear on the rising tuibe. 

As there is soime objection to the use 
of the manoimeter for the ** strength of 
lungs '' test, it has been decided to ac- 
cept 1-20 of the lung capacity in centi- 
liters as a fair equivalent of the former. 
This will ena/ble those institutions hav- 
ing the two instruments to allow their 
pupils an option as to which one they 
will have reckoned in tlie total strengtli 
test, and allow those institutions using 
only the spirometer to enter these tests 
on tenris that will make them compar- 
able with those which have been made 
for years with -tlie manometer. 

The Strength of Upper Arms (Tri 
ceps) and Chest. — The apparatus for 
making this test are parallel bars, which 
must stand at least five (5) feet from the 
floor and be eighteen (18) inches apirt 
inside measurement. Eighteen inches 
from the end of the bars there muht oe 
a screen or partition 18 inches wide and 
about thirty inches high, erected verti- 
cally, and a cord or tape must tj^ 
stretched beitween two pegs at a height 
of 3 inches above the level of the top 
of the bars. 

DIRECTIONS. — After taking a position 
of rest upon tilie parallel bars, supporting 
the weight with the arms straight, let 
the body down until the chin touches the 
cord or tape suspended between the bars, 
then raise the body until the arms are 
fullv extended. Count the number of 
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times tfie body is raised from the first by dipping between the parallel bars and 

time the chin touches the cord. In mak- pulling his weigtit up to his chdn on the 

inig this test the legs must be kept horizorttal bar as previously described, 

straight and as neiariy as possiMe on a plus one-twentieth of the lung capacity 

line with the trunk. in centiliters ; or, — 

Strength of Upper Arms {Biceps) (pp^^w l c 

and 5acAr.— The apparatus used for t.s.-b + l+2F+ - + ~2F 

ntaking this tesit is a horizontal bar not Under the new Intercollegiate Regu- 

less t?h&n i inch or more than i ^ fetions the best ten Harvard records for 

inches in dliaimeter, suspended 8 feet the presenit year are as follows : 

from the floor. t^ ^ o, . « i. ^ « 

I. D. O. Slater, *o8, baseball "S^-a 

DIRECTIONS. — Take hold of the hori- 2. R. D. Chambcrlin, '08, football 1 1 51.6 

zoniUal bar with ordinary or reversed 3. A. B. Mason, '08, relay and shot 1136.4 

grasp and hang with arms and legs ex- 4- H. A. Rogers. 'n, football 11 17.0 

tended at fuU reach. From this position 5- B. T Stephenson. '08, high jump, hur- 

, , , ., , , . r , , dies, and shot 1090.8 

raise the body xxn^fiX the chm is level 5, E. P. Holmes. '10, relay and shot 1041.0 

watii the top of the bar and return to the 7. R. v. White, 'ib, football 1039.8 

extended position. Count the number of 8* C. J. Nourse, '09, football 1026.4 

times whidh the body is so raised from 9- E. T. Wentworth, '09, gymnastics 1020.0 

-. T , , , 1,, ,10- E.V. B. Parke, '08, football and track. 1013.5 

this position. In both the parallel and 

the horizontal bar tests the legs must Although the strongest men in the 

be kept straight and the examiner sihould University as a class are generally to 

check the tendency to swing or any other be found on the University crews and 

form of vibration. the heavy-weight athletic teams, it does 

(In case the individual is not able to not follow that an ' individual man, sim- 

raise his weight once on the parallel or ply bedause he h»as a great strength 

horizontal bars, or where the total record, is likely to be a great oarsman, 

strength of women is to be compared footbalil player, or shot putter. Admitting 

with men, tests Nos. 2 and 3 from Dr. that strength i« the one thing necessary 

Sangenit's Universal Test for Strength, to force a boat through the water, or to 

Speed and Endurance may be substituted penetrate an opponent's rush Wne, it must 

for the ordinary ** dipping " and " chin- be united strenglih, and the efforts must 

ning.'' In this case only 1-20 instead of be again and again repeated, so that 

I -10 of the weight is multiplied into the one's power of endurance is tested, 

number of " dips " and " chins " in com- Success in any one line of athletics now 

putiog the strength of arms-chest and depends so much upon natural chareic- 

arms-back.). teristics and special qualifications, com- 

Total Strength. — ^The points that make bined with peculiar mental, moral, and 

up the total strength are reckoned as temperamenital requisites, that the 

follows : The number of kilos lifted with chances are verv- much against any one 

tihe back bent, and the number of kilos person excelling in two branches of 

lifted with the legs bent, added to the sport. This apiplies as well to the holder 

strength of the gri»p of the rig'ht and of a strengtli test record as to the holder 

left hands, and one-tenth of the weight of any other athletic record. Some of 

in kilos multplied by the number of us think that this is a good reason why 

times tihe persion can raise his weight a person should confine his main ef- 
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forts to one sport, and practice other 
sports in their season largely for their 
ciiilitural Value, or as a means of indirect 
tnaaning. It is true that some sports 
only (bring in to full action a relatively 
small nfimrber of mu-scles, anil other ex- 
ercises are necesisary to give one the 
much-desired, all-round development. 
Althougfh tihere are many groups of 
mitscles to be developed, there is only 
one brain, one heart, and one pair of 
lungs to superintemd and effect the de- 
velopment. If one enters with earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm into any competi- 
tive sport, the vital organs are pretty 
ilikely to be quite fully employed. If 
he pursues a second sport the same sea- 
son- with the same energ\' and vigor, the 
heart, brain, or central nervous system 
are likely to fee^l the effiect of over- 
exertion and' overtraining, or nervous 



exhaustion may result. Enough of these 
cases are now on record to justify the 
belief that it is as possible to break down 
in sport as in business. If the student 
'body as a whole, however, are as cau- 
tious aibout overdoing in any branch of 
athletics as tihey are in their strength 
test, I sihould say that overexertion was 
not very Kkely to occur. Out of the 
12,600 Harvard men examined, I can re- 
call but two or three who claimed to 
have met with any sort of strain from 
their efforts in taking the strength test, 
and two of these men were trying for 
record's. On the contrary th-e impres- 
sion that lingers- most persisfbently in my 
mind in recalling the stream of youth 
that have passed before me is this: not 
one man in a hundred has begim to live 
up to the limH of his mental and physi- 
cal possibilities. 



THE PHILISTINE 

By EDWARD EYRE HUNT 

I'll make no coward mowings when decay 
Fronts me, and death is standing at the door; 
I'll have no puling priests uplift before 
My dying eyes, a light to point the way 
To some far distant heaven's endless day 
Of indolence, beside a tideless shore ; 
ril seek no soothing promise in the lore 
Of babbling poets: — you who question, may I 
Give me a hand-clasp ; give me silence, room 
To die in, — not as some befuddled slave 
That gloats to lie with kings ; not as the knave 
Who trusts to wake god-perfect — but in gloom 
Let me die standing, face to face with doom I 

My life was bold, shall death be else than brave ? 



THE CAMERA CXUB EXHIBIT 

BY M. S. MCN. WATTS (PRESIDENT) 



The current annual exhibition of the 
Harvard Camera Club compares and 
contrasts in a favorable and satisfactory 
manner with its predecessors. There are, 
indeed, fewer prints than have been hung 
for the last several years, but they aire 
of a superior grade, and represent a 
totally different class of work. There 
are, also, fewer exhibitors than usual, 
and this alone is not all as it should 
be. There is little resemblance this year 
to the college exhibit in general. Cer- 
tjin faults are al'wiays so painfully mani- 
fesit in college work that they have be- 
come stereotyped. They are the out- 
growitlh of the mixed membership and 
the inadequate facilities that a univer- 
sity affords, and have been so often re- 
peated that they lessen the interest in 
succeeding efforts by college clubs. It 
is doirhtful if a more appreciative crit- 
ique of the present exhibition can be 
made, than to briefly catalog the tradi- 
tional faults that are absent. ^ 

There is no " coat-tailing," or " pla- 
giarism '* to be found in the display of 
the year. The term " plagiarism " has 
a special meaning in its photographic 
use. It means the habit that many ama- 
teurs acquire of imitating the treatment 
of a successful and well-known photo- 
graph upon another subject. In por- 
traiture this ofiten gives very striking 
results, and although legitimate enough, 
it tends to reduce the operator to a nar- 
row range of treatment, and put upon 
hi's efforts a stamp of sameness which 
very quickly ripens into an inflexibility. 



surpassable only by that of our ** class 
picturejs." " Coat-tailing " breeds as 
much monotony in the work of a club 
as a whole as the kindretl fault does in 
the output of the 'individual. Its origin 
is sometimes very subtle. It often hap- 
pens that a club asks advice and assist- 
ance of some good amateur, and is great- 
ly impressed by the forceful presenta- 
tion of his theories, — the writer almost 
said hobbies, — and by the results he at- 
tains. In tihe case of an enthusiastic and 
eloquent person, it is frequently neces- 
sary to have him appear biDt once in the 
capacity of a critic, in order to have the 
ensuing club exhibition present a wide 
variety of pictures of his peculiar t>pe, 
exaggerated to every variety of logical 
and illogical excess. Then, if the same 
person happens to judge the exhibit, and 
give another criticism, heartless people 
will be prone to assert that the club has 
Mr. So-and-So for a " nurse.*' The 
Harvard Club has no nurse; that the 
memfbers have relied upon their own un- 
tutored genius is very evident, and they 
count it among their virtues. 

No less effective in imparting to the 
present display its good general appear- 
ance is the absence of prints which 
show haste and lack of consideration in 
their get-up. Our club has often been 
attacked for the quality of its mount- 
ings, but it will not be so scored this 
year. Careful selection of the pictures 
'has likewise eliminated a fault special to 
college work, for the present collection 
shows no pictures that an observer feels 
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were entered solely because the exhibitor 
thoug'ht they looked like the place repre- 
sented, and because his friends told him 
so, and the absence of this drawback is 
a great relief. 

TViroughiout the whole mass of the 
pictures now hung, there is a persistent 
indication that their ntafcers understood 
whait they were about, that they had a 
mastery of their medium. The tedi- 
nique is everywhere good. Nothing 
more creditable to the organization as a 
whole can be said, and it is only a slight 
exaggeration, if any, to assert that there 
is not in the whole number a single pic- 
ture that ought to have been unquestion- 
ably rendered in another style. For the 
first time for several years the gum print 
makes its appearance. There are not 
niany examples, and in the few instances 
it . seems to justify itseH. Gum is a 
valuable and much abused medium, pos- 
sessed of champions and adversaries of 
great vigor, and about equal in num- 
bers. It is not tihe place here to enter 
upon any theoretical apology or justifi- 
cation of the gum, but it is a healthy 
sign that the club is beginning to handle 
it, and at the same time not use it ex- 
cessively like a fad. It is one of the 
up-to-date and rather rare methods of 
working, that are eminently valu-able, in 
spots. ' 

The work this year is, on the face of 
it, serious. Many of the pictures come 
enlarged, and therefore in a shape to be 
effective in the game of comparison. 
Furthermore, the appearance of the ex- 
hibit as a whole is enhanced by the 
presence of many framed pictures. Both 
framing and enlarging are indications 
tfiat tihe exhibitor has taken a real in- 
terest in the work and has given of his 
best efforts. It is such endeavor that 
contrasts strongly with the sometimes 
slip-shod work of former years. Real 



enthusiasm is an essential to the success 
of any undertaking that requires hard 
work under tihe unfavorable auspices 
that the Camera Club has to contend 
with at Harvard. Very frequently it is 
impossible to give the cluib the advertise- 
ment necessary to bring it to general 
notice near the beginning of the college 
} ear, the time when new members should 
be logically recruited. Whatever im- 
pression tihe annual exhibition may make 
is generally wholly forgotten by the sub- 
sequent September. 

A candid critic, reviewing the pictures 
hung this year, would undoubtedly find 
that the predominating appeal in the 
work ®hown was to the feeling of human 
interest, almost to the literary taste, 
rather than the sense which responds to 
the purely beauitiful. Most predominant 
in the treatment of the landscapes and 
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in the figure work is a call upon the 
imagination, and a suggestion of things 
known and felt. Beauty of contour and 
design yield precedence to a suggestion 
that tells us the exhilaratiion of altitude 
and the moist freshness of the early 
spring. This is an indication of person- 
ality, for the person who so renders h's 
landscape does it in the spirit of a whole- 
some being, who has discovered in his 
camera a tool which will allow him to 
set down his artistic impression, which 
is direct and natural, and unwarped by 
the trammels of a technique that impose 
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themselves upon the individual \\4io has 
gone through a course of training suffi- 
cient to enable him to do the same tiling 
by means of brush or pencil. Herein, it 
may well be, lies the essential difference 
between the artist photographer and 
tfhose other artists who employ different 
means of expression. Instinctive, very 
well expresses the analysis of places and 
things, as they appear in our collection 
of tSiis year. There is no guesswork. 
Whatever the better run of the work 
expresses is set forth with a conviction 
thajt entails a respect for the thorough- 
ness and maturity of the rendering ; and 
if it is a debatable point, whether 'the 
true noite is struck everv-Avhere. it is a 
question of the judgment of the maker 
and his ability to .find the truth, and not 
of his intention, or the clearness with 
w^hich he gives the observer what he has 
found. 

Among the portraits there is a more 
conscious effort at design, and where 
tliis is attained the work is more credit- 
able to the author, and very likely not 
so satisfactory to the visitor. It is a 
question in the minds of many photog- 
raphers, whether, after all, a portrait 
that has any chance of being recognized 
is a safe entry for an exhibition. It 
seems an insurmountable obstacle for 
the average person to get over the fact 
that it is " Charlie" and to look to see 
if it is a beautiful thing or not. 
" Qiarlie " may i>e ungraceful, even per- 
^haps a little clumsy, and the picture may 
'be soft in tone and of gracious design, 
but it will make no difference. '' I don't 
know what it may be as a picture, but it 
dont look a bit like him," is generally 
the comment of all who have ever seen 
" Charlie," and if you were never sensir 
tive in regard to a picture before, you 
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immediately acquire the capacity for 
vivid sensation. Yet there are a number 
of portraits in this exhibition, some 
above the ordinary. Several render the 
physiognomies of their subjects with all 
the fidelity that is so sought after ; others 
are more anTbitious. We respectfully 
extend our sympathy to the latter. 

The contest this year sees an innova- 
tion in the shape of an exhibition for 
pictures of a scientific nature, or for 
Dhose of general interest, but without a 
pronounced artistic intent. On previous 
occasions such work has been either ex- 



cluded or allowed to appear and be 
judged with the other pictures, to the 
great prejudice of the general effect in 
iboth instances. 

The judge of the exhibition this year 
is Dr. Denman W. Ross of the Archi- 
tectural Department. He awarded the 
first prize to the group of pictures hung 
by Mr. A. H. Moore, the second prize 
to the group by Mr. M. S. McN. Watts. 
Honorable mentions were given for in- 
dividual prints to G. R. Carter, W. 
Hodges, R. H. Sigler, J. C. Savery, and 
to the prize winners. 
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THE ^'CUB^ REPORTER 

BY THEODORE LAYMAN NANCE 

Editor's Note. — Mr. Nance, who is on the editorial staff of a Boston newspaper, 
delivered an address at Harvard on March 17, on newspaper work. This article contains, 
in part, his remarks. 



The news is the events that happen 
every day. Whether this news is worth 
printing or not depends upon with what 
and with whom it is concerned. The 
newspaper is a mirror of these events; 
the chronicler of current history. The 
newspaper is also a picture of the world 
as it is, of good men and bad men, — 
their virtues and their crimes. It plays 
a part something like an historical novel. 
It selects the interesting, the unique, and 
the instructive from the daily happenings 
of men and gives these facts in a pleas- 
ing way to its readers. It has been said 
that anything is news till it is printed. 
One of the hardest tasks of the news- 
paper editor is to be the first to give 
these chronicled events to the public. If 
he is the second to print them, their 
finest value is lost. 

The purpose of this article is, as well 
as possible, to make clear what is ex- 
pected by his employer of a man who 
may want to take up metropolitan news- 
paper work as a profession; what, in 
some instances, he shall do; some things 
he shall not do, and how he may avoid 
some of the pitfalls into which the new 
reporter falls. 

The city editor of a Boston paper last 
summer decided, as an experiment, to 
break away from the fixed rule in his 
office, that none but experienced men 
should be employed as reporters. Ac- 
cordingly, he communicated with men in 
several New England colleges, and an- 
nounced that a trial would be given a 
number of persons, who might want to 



write for him. During the summer 
twenty of these applicants worked for 
the paper. At present three remain. 

Of the men who left, a few resigned 
of their own accord. Of those who were 
asked to resign, all were intelligent, but 
not mentally nor physically alert. They 
did not have the " news sense." Others 
would follow a given line of instruction, 
but didn't have the initiative to get the 
" story " if, so to do, they had to pur- 
sue a line of investigation not laid down 
by the editor. Others were not fitted by 
nature as investigators, and could not 
successfully interrogate the man who 
had the information. Others lacked the 
determination to kick over all obstacles, 
no matter if feelings were hurt, and 
bring " the story *' to the office. One 
fault was that their form of composition 
was too general. Of the sand^vich, 
there was plenty of bread and some 
mustard, but there was little meat. 
These men are not failures. They will, 
no doubt, make a success in other lines* 
of work. As a magazine writer one of 
them will surely succeed. Notwithstand- 
ing the large percentage of men who did 
not stay, the requirements on a metro- 
politan paper are not so great but that 
they can be met by any man of average 
skill who will work seriously and tena- 
ciously. The degree of his success 
depends on these factors plus his own 
cleverness. 

The ability to write the most powerful 
kind of English for a newspaper or a 
magazine is not always a birth gift like 
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the divine lispings of poets. The art is 
being acquired every day in Boston and 
New York newspaper offices. This is 
not sermonizing on my part. I have 
seen it done. There are no frills about 
writing for the best type of newspaper. 
Editors address a plain audience made 
up of the butcher, the broker, the banker, 
the baker, and the candlestick maker, 
who want the paper enough to pay the 
price for it. The bigger this audience, 
the more successful the paper, in the 
long run. The tendency of the times in 
the newspapers favors a pure, idiomatic 
style, bare of shotwy metaphor or classi- 
cal allusion, but abounding in precision, 
unity, perspicuity, and character. Words 
of learned length, the historical or myth- 
ological allusion, add neither dignity to 
the style nor profundity to the thought, 
in so far as they refer to newspapers. 
In the modern trend towards plain, sun- 
pie, and direct speech is seen the deca- 
dence of oratory and the old-style edi- 
torial. The wearisome roll and singsong 
of the ancient orators no longer per- 
suade, and when this manner of pres- 
entation of thought is transferred to the 
columns of the newspaper, the plain man 
aptly terms it " hot air." 

Editors now try to be powerful in the 
neiws pages, as well as in the editorial 
page, in their effort to arouse in their 
readers a certain feeling. Crusades by 
means of stories on the same subject 
day after day, cartoons and photo- 
graphs are used with much more telling 
effect nowadays than some editorial 
writing. , 

With few exceptions, the " cub " re- 
porter likes to write " high falutin'," 
instead of going into the question at 
once of who, what, when, where, and 
why. He refers to the sun as " the great 
orb of day " ; the moon as " the eye of 
night/' or " Fair Luna, daughter of 



the shadow world " ; warships as " steel 
thunderers of the deep," and a collection 
of clouds as " argosies of cloudland." 
But, when he sees his story the next 
morning, after the pitiless copy-readers 
have fed the ponderous belly of the 
waste basket with tons of such embroid- 
ery, the young reporter who has the 
stuff in him to make a real newspaper 
man swings around to the proper view 
of things, and from a rhetorical cavalier 
becomes just as plain and simple as a 
Quaker. In one or two years, after he 
begins to know when and where to 
apply the subtler forms of writing, he 
is permitted some latitude of expression, 
and as soon as this sort of writing be- 
gins to " get past " the copy desk with- 
out having the " gizzard sawed out of 
it," he may say to himself that it is 
about time to ask for more salary. 

No matter what his previous training 
may have been, the new reporter, when 
he has to rush his story to catch an 
edition, is attacked by the old trouble of 
an obstruction in the flow of language 
and ideas. If he is writing a weather 
story and he wants to describe a fine 
day, he will contribute something about 
" Old Sol peeping over the eastern hills " 
or " sinking in a blaze of glory behind 
the horizon," and will interlard his story 
with other hackneyed expressions. This 
does not mean that he should subdue his 
writing to a commonplace, dull style. It 
means that he is to try, by using the 
right words and sentences, to tell about 
the fine day or the stormy day in graphic 
and vivid writing that is in character, yet 
not bombastic and ornate. When he sits 
down to think about his storm story, he 
might well figuratively prostrate himself 
and whisper : " O Lord, please give me 
an idea, — a new idea, — get me out of 
the dull drivel and let me write some- 
thing that has ' zip ' and ' bang ' in it." 
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To this the city editor, if he knew what 
were going on, would utter a fervent 
**Amen." Then if the writer is deserving 
of compassion, some of the following 
ideas, which are more or less common 
to all storms, will occur to him: Kind 
of storm; when and how it started; 
progress and effect ; maximum and min- 
imum temperatures; steam and street 
railway traffic blocked or delayed : tele- 
graph and telephone wires down; sub- 
urbs isolated; streets impassible; effects 
on theatrical performances; social and 
scheduled events postponed; experiences 
of letter carriers and policemen; what 
happened when the wind blew forty 
miles an hour at the comer of Tremont 
and Boylston streets; houses struck by 
lightning; suffering among the poor; 
school sessions abandoned ; estimated 
losses. 

The new writer who has a sharp eye 
on the betterment of his style and his 
salary soon studies new turns of expres- 
sion, and he varies his work now and 
then by starting a paragraph in a pictur- 
esque and striking manner. He will not 
introduce a paragraph with reference to 
time, or such words as " yesterday," 
" this noon," ** to-day," and he will avoid 
the repetition of the same opening word 
in a succession of paragraphs, unless 
there is some design in so doing. He 
sees that by interspersing a story with 
conversation he will heighten the inter- 
est. Unlike that of a magazine article, 
the climax of a news story is written 
in the first and second paragraphs. 
What has happened, who did it, and 
what was the result is set down at the 
beginning. To learn to tell all of the 
news in the first paragraph is one of the 
earliest tasks in the business. In this 
is a practical demonstration of the art 
of condensation in which the newspaper 



man is more skillful than any other kind 
of writer. 

The good reporter, after he passes his 
" cub " stage, ceases, or should cease, to 
use superfluous words and phrases, such 
as " a regular monthly meeting," " all 
day long," and " all day yesterday." He 
sees that it is time to lay on the shelf 
some of the pet phrases of the office, 
such as *' a pretty home wedding," " the 
scene beggars description," " an old ad- 
age says," " never before in the history 
of the city," " a sad case was brought 
to light," ** devouring elements," " bids 
fair to be a great success," " light fan- 
tastic toe," and " his many friends will 
sympathize with him in this, his hour of 
bereavement." He begins to discover that 
he can get good results from original 
ideas, and also by being just himself. 
If he hasn't a funny streak, he avoids 
the humor. If he can be bright and 
entertaining, he will use his powers hap- 
pily when he has a story that will take 
this sort of treatment. When he begins 
to write a style that is natural to him, 
his stories stand out from the others on 
the page. He has stopped straining 
after effect, because he has ruptured a 
few rhetorical blood-vessels and sees that 
the habit is dangerous. He now tries to 
make word pictures of people and places. 
There is interest and life in his sentences. 
Some are merry, some are witty, and, 
when occasion demands, some have the 
quality of pathos. He has arrived. 

In Emerson's essay on " Self-reliance " 
there is a paragraph that strikes the spot. 
It says : " Insist upon yourself ; never 
imitate. Your own gift you can present 
every moment with the cumulative force 
of a whole life's cultivation, but of the 
adopted talent of another you have only 
an extemporaneous half -possession. That 
which each can do best, none but his 
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Maker can tell him. . . . Every great 
man is an unique/' 

When a reporter is sent out of the 
office, he knows that his editor expects 
him to go through fire and water to 
bring back the story. That's the whole 
business, and there's nothing heroic about 
it. The fascination of the trade is so 
strong that it covers up the occasional 
inconveniences. If you are going to be 
a newspaper man, you might as well give 
up making social appointments, or any 
other kind, on your working days. You 
may have covered your afternoon and 
evening assignments, and with the clock 
hands pointing to midnight you may be 
entertaining furtive thoughts of supper 
and bed, when the fire alarm on the 
office wall rings, and suddenly you are 
off on your hardest assignment of the 
day. You will find yourself threading 
dark alleys, hunting up the night watch- 
man of the burning building to learn 
how the fire originated, interviewing the 
fire marshal, and rousing the owner of 
the building to tell him the news and 
to learn the value of the structure, and 
the amount of the insurance. Perhaps 
you must run several blocks before }^u 
can find a telephone and send in the 
main facts for the first edition. Or per- 
haps a wall falls and kills a fireman. 
No matter how narrow your escape, 
your business is to get the initials, the 
name, and the address of the unfortu- 
nate man, to give a vivid description of 
how he fell at the post of duty, and per- 
haps to tell of a wife and family left in 
sorrow and want. 

The production of news exclusively in 
his paper gives the keenest satisfaction 
to any editor. The reporter who does 
the work is the king of the place for 
the time being. When a rival paper is 
beaten, the whole office is in a state of 



jubilation. Here is a story of how one 
rq)orter scored a " scoop " for his paper. 

Two summers ago a twenty-word de- 
spatch was sent by the Associated Press 
to all the Boston papers at ten o'clock 
one morning, stating that WitzhoflF, a 
polygamist with at least thirty wives in 
this country alone, had inveigled a Bos- 
ton woman into marrying him. He got 
her bank account of about one thousand 
dollars and disappeared. Every city ed- 
itor in town sent out men flying to get 
an interview from the woman, her pho- 
tograph, and one of her ungallant hus- 
band. There was but one point of news 
contact on which to work. That was at 
a number in Summer Street where the 
woman, two years before, had been em- 
ployed as a stenographer. The office 
building was about seven stories high 
and had, probably, thirty tenants. All 
the reix)rters got what information they 
could from the janitor, but this proved 
to be of little value. 

One of them saw his brothers fail, 
waited till they had left, made a syste- 
matic canvas of the offices, and finally 
found an office boy who knew the 
woman. He said she lived on a given 
street in Arlington. Tlie reporter hur- 
ried to this street and began a house-to- 
house search for her. After an hour's 
work he was told by a w^oman that the 
person he sought had moved at least a 
year before. This did • not daunt the 
reporter, and at the last house on the 
street he ran across a man who had 
been a neighbor of the Witzhoffs. This 
fellow became interested in the gossip 
about his old friends and telephoned five 
or six of his acquaintances and learned 
that the WitzhoflFs then lived in Med- 
ford. The reporter started for the new 
address. It was then five o'clock in the 
evening, and he hadn't had a bite to eat 
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since morning, but I don't believe he 
thought about that. Two hours later he 
had located the house in Medford. The 
Witzhoffs had moved again he learned 
from a woman on the first floor ; where, 
she didn*t know. A lodger in the third 
suite, however, did have the address of 
the Witzhoffs. It was in Allston. 

At nine o'clock the newspaper man 

rang the bell in a flat on X Street. 

An old lady answered. 

"Mrs. Witzhoff here?" he asked. 

" No, she's gone to the theater.'* 

The dame was Mrs. Witzhoff's mother, 
and soon her tongue clacked off stories 
by the yard about the polygamist. She 
told and retold the whole history of the 
gay Lothario's affair with her daughter. 
Would she lend a photograph of her 
daughter? No, she couldn't. One ot 
Witzhoff? Well, she thought not. By 
judicious persistence and the hint that 
the paper might be able to regain a 
watch Witzhoff had stolen from her, 
the reporter obtained both photographs. 
Then he hustled out and sat on the 
doorstep, with' the pictures under his 
coat, awaiting the homecoming of Mrs. 
Witzhoff. At midnight she arrived. She 
was willing to tell all of the bad qual- 
ities of her husband, and ended a fine 
interview with the sincere wish that he 
would get his just deserts. 

At half-past one the reporter dashed 
into the city-room of his office. " Where 
the deuce have you been all night ? " 
began the night city editor. 

" Mrs. Witzhoff, — found her, — inter- 
view, — photos." 

** Fine, — good boy ! Give 'em to 
me ! " And the night city editor, now 
smiling, flew to the art department to 
have the pictures made into plates for 
the paper. 

Other editors left their work and with 
reporters crowded round the excited 
young man to hear a brief account of 



this quest. The office was alive with 
interest. Here was the biggest " scoop " 
in months. 

The night city editor stuck his head 
in at the door and shouted happily at 
the reporter, " Let her go for two col- 
umns, — first page! We'll double lead 
the introduction and play up the pictures 
rfor a three-column combination! By 
George, won't we tear 'em up in the 
morning !" 

When the last edition of the paper 
came from the press at 3.25 there was 
the long, beautiful " scoop." Then the 
reporter rubbed his head as if he had 
just remembered something. " Say, Mr. 
Jones," he exclaimed to the night city 
editor, " lend me a quarter. I want to 
go over to Bridley's for a feed." 

A great deal has been said about the 
kind of education with which the jour- 
nalist should be provided. Some col- 
leges have established chairs of journal- 
ism. This specialization is an excellent 
background, but book learning will no 
more make a real newspaper man than 
the knowledge of how to mix paints will 
make an artist. The newspaper man is 
made in the newspaper office. Horace 
Greeley said a reporter should sleep on 
the files and eat ink. College training 
is a great help, but it does not insure 
success. The best journalist must be 
an all-around man. He must know 
" whether the theology of the parson is 
sound, whether the physiology of the 
doctor is genuine, and whether the law 
of the lawyer is good law." His edu- 
cation, accordingly, should be extensive, 
and his powers of observation well 
trained. 

While in college the man who wants 
to write for a newspaper will do well to 
study modern history, economics, poli- 
tics, and all the English literature he 
can crowd into his course. The knowl- 
edge of one or two modem languages 
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is helpful. The Bible from a literary 
standpoint and Shakespeare's works 
should be read carefully. The English 
language is the main thing, however, 
since it is the instrument that he must 
apply continually for the expression of 
his ideas. He must know this language 
thoroughly if he would make a large 
success. Next in order is tiie cultiva- 
tion of the ability to use this language 
in written words, sentences, and para- 
graphs. 

The most practical step the college 
has taken in the direction of teaching 
the newspaper business is that of giving 
students a daily drill in writing sketches 
of incidents that come under their own 
eyes. To see things as they are, and 
to tell what he sees, in simple, lucid, 
graceful English, — that is what is re- 
quired of a writer for the newspapers, 
and that is what he may acquire from 
daily themes. 

The helpful literature on practical 
newspaper work is limited. There are 
a few books, however, written by men 
who have been through the battle, and 
who are not wordy theorists, which will 
repay time and money spent on them. 
Among these volumes are : " The Art 
of Newspaper Making,'* by Charles A. 
Dana ; " Making a Newspaper," by John 
LaPorte Given ; " Writing for the 
Press," by John Luce ; " The News- 



paper Worker," by James McCarthy, 
and " Practical Journalism," by Edwin 
L. Shuman. The latter two books are 
especially rich in sane suggestions for 
men contemplating writing for a news- 
paper. 

Every prospective newspaper man 
should be familiar with American poli- 
tics. He has to know the framework 
of his city, state, and nation before he 
can write intelligently about them. He 
should acquire early the habit of read- 
ing thoroughly at least one morning and 
one afternoon paper. If he is to work 
for one of these institutions, the sooner 
he absorbs its characteristics the better. 

Above all, the newspaper man, after 
he has learned the rudiments of news 
gathering, must know the value of words 
and how to put them together. 

The newspaper profession deserves to 
secure in increasing degree the cooper- 
ation of . young men who, besides pos- 
sessing the graphic faculties, are actu- 
ated by the strict motive of giving 
everybody a square deal, — men of in- 
tegrity, loyalty to a fixed purpose, deter- 
mined to maintain in its best form the 
liberty of the press. It is to this stamp 
of reporter that editors are looking to 
push forward the standard of journal- 
ism more successfully, even, than it has 
been propelled in the last prosperous 
decade. 





The Teatro Pantomime is only a step 
down North Street from the Elevated, 
but that step bears one from modem 
America to the heart of Italy. It is an 
adventure in itself to touch elbows with 
the gaily-dressed Italians in front of the 
Banca Italiana and to pass the dim win- 
dows with their odd cheese cows and 
dogs, or sticks strung with rings of hard- 
bread, but you enter a new, strange 
country at the little theater. There the 
actors are large, gorgeously dressed lay- 
figures that walk and court and fight by 
the manipulation of iron rods joined to 
their heads and hands. A hard-working 
Italian three feet above in the diminu- 
tive flies supplies the motive power, 
while another in the wings delivers all 
the lines, speaking now as one character, 
now as another. 

Marionettes are a very important in- 
stitution in Italy, where they have de- 
lighted the people for centuries. In- 
deed, the Romans are said to have had 
tliem directly from the Greeks, who 
wrote often of their ** nevropastes," and 
in that time all classes enjoyed them, 
even Plato and Horace being numbered 
among their admirers. In later eras 
Galien and Cervantes and Tertullian, 



with (joethe and \'oltaire, figured in 
what an old French writer records as 
" leur liste de glorieux patronage." In 
Naples and Florence they are still the 
most popular diversion. Every tourist- 
goes to see them, and every peasant who 
can scrape together ten soldi. The mari- 
onettes may be at the opposite extreme 
of the drama from our ambitious pro- 
ductions, but they occupy quite as promi- 
nent a place in the current thought of 
their patrons. 

The Italian city in the North 
End (hungered for its marionettes, 
and ^ three years ago Rosario Savarta 
brought over his theater complete, 
— ^scenery, marionettes, plays, everytliing 
exactly as it was in Naples, — and set It 
down among his eager countr^inen. From 
the outside you may know the theater by 
its low stone arch, which alone distin- 
guishes its building from all the neigh- 
boring tenements, and on the front you 
may see a wonderful painting of a fierce 
Christian knight who has just inflicted 
an impossible wound in the side of a 
bleeding Saracen. This mural master- 
piece would seem to presage the long- 
expected new schcx)l of Italian art. 

To enter you pay ten cents — fifteen 
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if you wish a seat among the aristocrats 
— to a patient woman by the door, who 
divides her time between making change 
and dandling a tiny bundled baby. When 
the door closes behind you, prosaic Bos- 
ton is shut outside the four walls. Ar- 
tists may be enchanted by the '* at- 
mosphere," a smelly haze of garlic and 
cigarette smoke, drifting in a blue sea 
over the heads that are massed at the 
lower end of the narrow room, as if 
tumibled there by the slope of the floor. 
It is a laughing, gesticulating mob of 
Italians that turns to look at us with 
cheerful interest and genial frankness. 
They are keenly appreciative of the hon- 
or the American ladies have done them 
in venturing to see their theater. " Open 
•the door for the ladies and let the smoke 
out," cries a gallan* voice, and every 
member of the audience is ready to sup- 
ply information. 

When the audience returns to its 
chatter, the visitors look about with keen 
curiosity. There is no asbestos curtain 
nor glaring " exits," only a bare room 
and a stage, the simplicity of Shake- 
speare's day. There is, moreover, an 
orchestra to thrill our spirits to the prop- 
er mood : a jolly violin and a romantic 
guitar, playing together quite harmoni- 
ously. It is impossible to fancy the 
marionettes without that joyous acclaim 
and low plaint to echo the wooden hero's 
triumphs and sorrows, and the strange 
tones dwell in your memory, inextricably 
mingled with the odor of tobacco smoke 
and the babtble of Italian tongues. 

The audience is well wprth detailed 
study. We grow used to the ever-pres- 
ent immigrant standing in the street cars 
or digging in the streets, but it seems 
altogether different to be lost among 
them and to see them at close range. 
You begin then to appreciate them as 



individuals and to realize how different 
they are from their American environ- 
ment. 

Here is a whole community of peo- 
ple who talk in sounds which we call 
unintelligible. We glimjpse a whole 
world of thought and feeling quite dis- 
tinct from the familiar one in which we 
live. Look across the row at that eager 
group centering about the dark-skinned 
boy, whose white teeth gleam and dis- 
appear in laughter as he tells the story 
of the diay. It is easy enough to learn 
the simple history of his life. He came 
this year from an olive orchard in 
Palermo to seek larger use for the 
corded muscles that ripple under the 
thin coat. He works ajl day digging 
the bed for a great new building, among 
men whose words he cannot understand, 
seeing all around him events arui appli- 
ances which he is just beginning to 
comprehend. His interests are all under 
the blue skies of Sicily: whether his 
family there can add a new goat to the 
herd, whether Pietro will escape the con- 
scription, whether Rosa will go to the 
fete. So after his day's toil, he comes 
in the evening to this familiar scene of 
the marionettes, and throws off home- 
siickness by talking of these things with 
men who know them too. 

Beyond the grizzled veteran with 
golden hoops in his ears is a fisherman 
down the bay, who has brought in his 
boat-load of ground-fish every evening 
for fifteen years. The bullet-headed 
Calabrian beside him, with crimson shirt 
open ait the front over «a tangle of hair, 
works in a bakery across the street, 
making Italian bread with the texture 
of a pretzel and the sliape of a doughnut. 
Scattered sparsely through the room are 
the bright head-<lresses of signoras, who 
have come with their husbands and the 
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children. They are few, however, for 
diere is a touch of the East remaining 
with the Italian that causes him to keep 
his women from public gatherings. The 
sleek man just in front of us, boasting a 
white collar, is the owner of a fruit 
stand in the suburbs — " reech, vairy 
reach, some days he make fiv' dollars," 
we are told — but he s-till comes as eager 
as the rest to see the marionettes. 

At last we are all to see them — it is 
no narrow privilege of fashionable plays 
to begin late. The music thrums faster, 
the curtain 'hitches up, disclosing in the 
ceniter background a bright red castle. 
On either side the stage is safely neu- 
tral, a circumstance which explained it- 
self later. Then appears the first of the 
actors, a knight in tinny armor, a shield 
on his still left arm, and a glittering 
sword in his right. One is dimly con- 
scious of a thin black line running up- 
ward from his head to the flies and of 
another which moves with his arms, but 
(these soon sink out of notice as unim- 
portant details. Regularly he turns his 
helmeted head from side to side as . he 
stalks to the center of the stage, but 
the impassive countenance gives no sign. 
Immediately there appears from the 
other wing, in like manner, a similar fig- 
ure, which halts ajbruptly before the first 
knight, and addresses him in a deep bass 
voice — at least we hear the salutation. 
Knight the first raises his sword to 
heaven in t)wo movements, and jerks 
it from side to side while he answers 
in resonant Italian with a voice remark- 
ably like that of the other. There fol- 
lows a heated discussion, the gestures 
grow more violent and words become 
impassioned. The knight with the red 
plume clashes his sword and shield with 
a sweeping r )tary motion and rushes 
off, his feet spurning the stage, and is 



followed, amid tumultuous applause, by 
the other. The castle in the background 
is now pulled upward into a tight little 
roll, that is removed, and in an instant, 
with a whirl and a snap, the grand hall 
of the castle interior appears. With 
these two serttings we are soon on a 
basis of comfortable acquaintance, for 
one or the other serves ail evening. 

A king enters the palace, looming a 
good two inches above tflie vulgar crowd. 
A courtier approaches and kneels before 
him. That kneeling was an anatomical 
marvel ; it was sharp from the waist and 
stretched his thighs flat backward along 
the floor. With a spring he rises to his 
feet and retreats to the back wall, where 
he is. left leaning with a curious concave 
slump, as though exhausted by his 
obeisance. Another courtier has fol- 
lowed him and now leans against his 
breast with a parallel slump, remaining 
motionless. One after another they are 
stacked against the wall, coming faster 
and faster. At one point a hand sudden- 
ly descends from above like that of Sar- 
gent's Jehovah, makes a convulsive 
grasp, and then a knight tumbles dis- 
gracefully on his face. A man darts 
out from the flies, stands the man up 
again, and disappears like a flash, while 
some young American behind us shouts, 
** Butterfingers.'' Courtiers continue to 
come, some swooping in like a fairy at 
the Hippodrome, touching the earth just 
before they reach the king, others with 
a fast stride that must dizzy their swift- 
turning heads. The queen, thin and 
stately, enters next, her rank indicated 
by a flowing white veil, and from her 
proper place behind the king, stares 
fixedly at the villain as he glides in. 

It is time that we begin to understand 
what is transpiring. Thus far we have 
listened with physical pleasure to the 
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smcK)th-flowing sentences, and have 
seen the speakers, one after another, go 
into action with wild gesticulaition, 
stamping of feet, their whole bodies 
trembling with emphasis. We had ac- 
tually caught tJhe words, ** magnifico 
bastille," that accompanied a gesture 
toward the castle, and had felt that we 
were absorbing Italian very fast. Now 
we began to be so interested that we 



continues till July. Th€ story is one of 
the ancient Charlemagne cycle, which 
Neapolitan and Sicilian marionettes have 
played for centuries. It is called " II 
Paladin," and concerns the advance of 
the Turks upon France. Carlaffnagno 
goes with his court to investigate a huge 
castle of which a border lord has sud- 
denly become possessed. ** The devil, he 
built it in one night for Magigo, who 




sought an interpreter. A young gallant 
behind us eagerly placed at our service 
a sort of unnaturalized English, and 
proved a faithful libretto for the rest of 
the evening. 

We had thought to come in time to see 
the beginning of the play, but it seems 
we were late — about four months late, 
for the drama began in September and 



lived at that lord^s. Of course / don't 
believe the devil built any castle that 
way, but that's the story and these peo- 
ple all believe it." Arrived at the castle 
the villain collapses in chagrin. ** He's 
jealous, he's the millionaire of that coun- 
try, and he says he's got thirty-six cas- 
tles, but this one is bigger than them all." 
The castle-holder apii>ears with his po- 
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tent Magigo, the latter dressed in baggy 
siliks, and, by an exception, without a 
sword in his hand, and both invite the 
king to enter the castle and receive the 
homage of the seven hundred thieves 
within. The sitage is cleared, and there is 
a quick change to the interior. While the 
train enjters, the lord pushes out his hand 
toward Magig<o, uttering a series of de- 
spairing gutterals. *' He's wondering,^' 
we are told, " how he s going to feed 
that bunch. He's got a fine castle, but 
hes broke ; he ain't got no money,'* and 
Magigo sends out his seven hundred 
thieves to ravage the country for the 
king's dinner. ** To-morrow night," we 
hear, " they are going to show a big 
banquet on the stage, with all the men 
siJtting at the table." We regretted not 
seeing those wooden effigies eat. 

After a roaring scene of the time-hon- 
ored commedia a hracchio, the Turkish 
army, four men strong, led by their prin- 
cess, invades the border. **She's the very 
strong lady of that time. It took a good 
deal of a man to lick her." She is clad 
in armor and carries a hammer, with 
which she calmly beats in the heads of 
her adversaries. Alt last the mighty 
Orlando advances to meet her ; tiiey rush 
at each other, waving sword and hammer 
in the air, and come together with a 
clash of armor and belaboring of weap- 
ons. They separate and fall to again for 
another round, while a stamping Italian 
behind the scenes furnishes the din ot 
battle. At last both retire, unsatisfied 
apd unvanquisfhed. 

Taking advantage of an invitation to 
** see the wheels go round," we stoop 
under a little stage door. Signor Savarta 
receives us, delighted at our surprise 
when we find how small is the stage, and 
that the marionettes which but a mo- 
ment seemed full-statured only come to 



our waist, a perfedt illusion of perspec- 
tive. The little space is crowded thick 
with actors hung by their rods from the 
wall, their bright cosjtnmes jammed into 
odd contrasts, — 

" And all them high-toned kings what 

puts on airs, 
Bunched up with laborers, thieves, and 

millionaires." 

Built against the back scene on which 
the castle rolls up and down is a nar- 
row board where the " operators " stand. 
It is just high enough to permit them to 
'bend over the top of the scene and yet 
•be hidden by the flies. While we are 
looking a busy Italian seizes our friend 
Orlando from the file beside us and car- 
ries him quickly to the end of the run- 
ning board, where Giuseppe, his operator, 
lifts him by the head- rod with his left 
hand and takes the sword-rod in his 
right. Now Orlando is lifted a little and 
borne slowly into the center of the stage, 
wfhile Giuseppe, by deft turns of the 
wrist, moves the body so that the leg* 
swing alternately forward. Giuseppe 
closely watches the reader in the wings 
and moves Orlando's arms forward and 
up in an impassioned appeal, or around 
against the shield in anger, now retreat- 
ing, now advancing up and down the 
narrow boards, while his brother manipu- 
lates the queen. Rosario himself is de- 
livering the lines, reading with fiery force 
from his worn book, his mobile coun- 
tenance expressing the emotions that his 
puppets are interpreting on the stage. 
Unseen, he moves his arms, shrugs his 
shoulders, and stamps his feet as though 
himself before the footlights. Now he 
leaves the book and pours forth line 
after line extemporaneously. 

The play comes to a glorious stopping- 
point, and' through the curtain you hear 
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the audience crowding towards the door. 
With a smile the rods are offered to us, 
and we aititenipt to act a play of our own, 
but the figures are horribly heavy and 
their legs perversely refuse to walk in 
any one direction, while their arms stray 



unmanageably. Giuseppe takes them up. 
and again they are alive. 

At last we come reluctantly away, and 
though still faithful to Shakespeare, yet 
we understand why the Italians care so 
much for their marionettes. 




EDITORIALS 



A PLEA FOR COOPERATION 

Ever since the announcement by the 
Athletic Committee that it would con- 
sider the total abolition of intercol- 
legiate contests in winter sports, there 
has been a growing feeling of resent- 
ment against the Faculty for inspiring 
this action': The communications to the 
Crimson attest an increasing bitterness 
of spirit among some of the undergrad- 
uates. This feeling must soon be re- 
flected among the members of the Fac- 
ulty if they continue to read sarcastic 
comments on their general intelligence. 
Surely this is a poor way of approach- 
ing a solution of our difficult athletic 
problems. We undergraduates should 
remember that the Faculty, by a single 
vote, can abolish all intercollegiate 
games. The powerful factor of might 
is on its side. We are kicking against 
the pricks. It behooves us, then, to be 



more circumspect, and not to prejudice 
those staunch friends who have been 
pleading our cause at the Faculty meet- 
ings. Let us rather try and understand 
the Faculty point of view, in order that 
we may more effectively defend our own. 
For years past the members of the 
Faculty have been troubled by the indif- 
ference, not to say contempt, with which 
a considerable proportion of undergrad- 
uates look upon their college work. At 
the same time they have become alarmed 
over the increasing interest in intercol- 
legiate games and the complete absorp- 
tion of almost all the live men in college 
in the big contests of the year. They 
feel that there should, in general, be 
more interest in studies, and somewhat 
less interest in certain phases of ath- 
letics. There is a good proportion of 
undergraduates who would agree that 
such changes are desirable. This is a 
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long way from admitting any necessity 
for the abolition of a single intercol- 
legiate game. It is a mere acknowledg- 
ment of certain evils in our college life 
as at present organized, which we are 
willing to see remedied. Here, then, is 
a basis of cooperation with the Faculty 
members. Suppose that, instead of writ- 
ing communications presenting partial 
and unrelated views on the athletic 
question, with little or no bearing on 
the fundamental issues, we formulate 
some plan of cooperation with the Fac- 
ulty for attaining what may well be 



made a common end. Why could there 
not be established a Committee of Fac- 
ulty members and students with this 
end in view? Perhaps, from among the 
undergraduates, the Class Presidents 
would be the most representative mem- 
bers. The Faculty would naturally se- 
lect its representatives from among the 
less radical element. Is it not at least 
probable that the discussions of such a 
joint committee would develop some 
plan of action more mutually satisfac- 
tory than the proposed abolition, or the 
alternative of *' laissez faire " ? 



BOOK REVIEWS 



Literature and the American Col- 
lege: Essays in 'Defense of the 
Humanities. By Irving Babbitt, '89, 
Assistant Professor of French. Bos- 
ton. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 
net. 

This country has always boasted of 
the " liberty of the press." But though 
the press may have the liberty to pi^blish 
what it pleases, it is seldom free to do so. 
Motives of gain, of policy, of partisan- 
ship, or of friendship often interfere. 
Professor Baibbitt, however, has not been 
deterred by any of these motives from 
giving full expression to his views on 
the general policy of Harvard and its 
President. Both are fredy criticised' 
in this book. That a man can do this 
without prejudice to himself speaks well 
for the liberal spirit of our administra- 
tion. 

But in justice to the author it should 
at once be said that this criticism is 
only incidental to a general estimate of 
the '* Zeitgeist," as this appears in the 
American academic and business world. 
He begins with a definition of human- 



ism, which he describes as a just balance 
between s}Tn|)athy and selection. Just 
now the humanities need to be defended 
against the encroachments of physical 
science, just as formerly they needed 
protection against theology. After a con- 
sideration of the two great t}T>es of hu- 
manitarians. Bacon and Rousseau, ex- 
emplifying , respectively scientific and 
sentimental naturalism, the author dis- 
cusses " The College and the Democratic 
Spirit." The colleges generally are 
democratic in the absence of former dis- 
tinctions of family and rank. But the 
aristocratic snolb has been displaced by 
the athletic snob. Pure mind training is 
likely to effeininize', an overabundance 
of athletics is apt to brutalize. Oscil- 
lating between these two extremes we 
ni'iss the note of real manliness. In 
America the good student takes his 
course in three years, the mentally in- 
ferior rpquire four. This is the reverse 
of the logical English method, where 
all take a pass degree at the end of three 
years, while the hard workers remain to 
get their diplomas with honors. The 
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democracy of elective studies should be 
refuted by a higher democracy which 
points out that certain studies have 
shown themselves permanent, having 
been winnowed out of the chaff of 
ephemeral things by the flail of time. 
These are the humanities, and it should 
be the especial function of the small col- 
lege to foster them. 

The chapter on ** Ancients and Mod- 
erns " concludes with some remarks on 
the new system of honors in Literature 
at Harvard, which, as the author be- 
lieves, works to promote the humanities 
and thus to conserve the traditional - 
quality of the A.B. degree. Two things 
impress even a superficial reader of 
Mr. Babbitt *s book, the author's suc- 
cess in maintaining a classic spirit 
of aloofness from the environment of 
which and out of which he writes, and 
the wide range of the literature from 



which he quotes. HimseK a teacher of 
French, Mr. Balbbitt frankly declares 
ithait a study of modern languages to 
have any value as mental discipline 
must be based on a thorough knowledge 
of the classics. Where his opinions 
bring the author in conflict with the 
elective system, he meets the issue bold- 
ly, points out defects, and enumerates 
the advantages he would hope to realize 
by a return to more rigid study 
programs. 

Frequent reference to conditions here 
makes this a book of particular interest 
for Harvard men ; but the author's ju- 
dicial criticisms based on a careful an- 
alysis of modern conditions will recom- 
mend the work to readers everx-where 
as a fair-minded, comipact, interesting 
and suggestive estimate of some much- 
mooted educational questions. 

J. A., Jr. 
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evefy two weeks, with lines of clothing, ready- 
made and to measure, riding and 
motor garments* 

Selections of English collars, neckwear, gloves, 
hats, shoes, etc., and imported novelties in 
scarf pins and leather goods are also shown* 
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The Conklin Pen is the best fountain pen 
for students on account of the Crescent- Filler. 
Filled instantly — anywhere — anytime— without 
the least inconvenience or bother. To fill 

Gonklin'sR'SliijPeii 

"THE PEN WITH THE CRESCENT-FILLER' 

simply dip it in any ink and press the 

Crescent-Filler — that's all. No dropper — no 

inky fingers — no ruffled temper. The writing 

qualities of the Conklin are unequaled — the 

feed perfect. 

LeadlnflT dealers handle the Conklin. If yours does 
not, order direct Look for the Crescent-Filler and 
refuse substitutes. Send for handsome new cataJoff. 

THE CONKLIN PEN CO. 

310 Manhattan BIdrf., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Drayton Hall 

48 BoylstOn Street Pboae Cambridge 2241» 

A new, modern dormitory between 
College Yard and Soldiers' Field 



Single Suites, from .... 150 
Double ** **.... 200 

Triple ** - .... 300 

L. WEBB, Manager 
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General Club and Training Tables 



FOR STUDENTS ONLV- 

34 Dunster Street J^ J^ J^ 



H. Schmidt 







Hammond Headquarters 

FOR 

Typewriter Information 

Ask as about anything tliat relates to Copying 
of Manuscript; Rental or purchase of New 
or Second-hand Typewriters; Low Prices 
and Square TreatToent from Dealers of 20 
years^ experience. 

188 Devonshire St., Boston 

M. Bomstdn 
riaUor and Importer 

\9 DUNSTER STREET 

Dana Chambcn 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 



TEACHING 
BUSINESS OR 
TECHNICAL WORK? 

We can find you the right opportunity in any 
line. Over 15 ^0 young college men satisfactorily 
placei last year proves our ability. AVrite us to-d:iy 
for full particulars of good positions open in early 
fall. A few good opportunities for summer work. 
Ofiices in 12 cities. 

HAPGOOD'S 

The National Organization of Brain Brokert 

BROADWAY AND DUANE STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 



Old Clothes Wanted 

B7 MAX KEEZER 

3 Bow Street, Cambridge 



I am paying 50 per cent higher cash prices 
than any other dealer for your cast-off 
Clothing, Old Gold, Watches, Chains, 
Diamonds, Bric-a-Brac, Furniture, Car- 
pets, eU-. 

SuHs, $3.00 to $20.00 

Overcoats^ $5.00 to $20.00 

Trousers, $1.00 to $5.00 

Opposite Quincy Hall, day or evening, at 
your leisure. Leave orders at store. 



Remember, MAX KEEZER 

3 Bow Street, Cambridge 

Telephone, 2119-9 Camb. 




AVE YOU BEKN PERFECTLY SAilSFIEU with tho lead pencUs used in 
vour schools during the past term? If there has been something that was not 
just right, and by any chance you are not acquainted with DIXON'S AMERI- 
CAN GRAPHITE PENCILS, allow us tj be the means of bringing about an 
introduction. 

Send us 16c. in stamps, and we will do our part by sending a good, generous, 
liberal package that will jflve you an excellent idea of the good things in store 
for those who use the Dixon go<^ds. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY. N. J. 
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M. LEVIINE 
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125 Tremont Street 

Opp. Park Street Church 
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6et your College PaperSt Written Notes, etc., 
bound at 

McNAMEE CO., Bookbinders 

26 Brattle Street, Harvard Square. 
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SUFFOLK ENGRAVING AND 
ELECTROTYPING COMPANY 

Designers; Illustrators, Engravers of Line Plates, Half- 
tones, Color Plates, Wood Guts, and Electrotyping 
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The VIOLIN FAHILY 

ARE AT HOME IN THE HOUSE OF 

Oliver Ditson 
Company 




Old Violins 

New Violins 
Violins for 

Professionals 
Violins for 

Amateurs 

Violins for 

Ladies 
Violins for 

Children 
Violins for 

Everybody 



Violins at all 
prices and every 
accessory neces- 
sary for a 

Violin, Viola, 
VioloRcello, 
or Double Bass 

In qualities and quantities not to be found in any 
other establishment 

Oliver Ditson Company w Boston 

AMERICA'S MUSICAL STRING HOUSE 



Pach Bros. 

Massachusetts Avenue 

Next to Beck Hall 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

To Harvard For Twenty Years 



Reputation, Experience and Satisfaction 
you Iff we do your work 
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TUTORING FOR 
HOUR EXAMINATIONS 



1286 Massachusetts Avenue 

° Notman Entrance 



Boston 

Bookbinding 

Company 



Arrow Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 



Edition Binding of all 
Kinds 



LINOTYPE COMPOSITION 

Practical Printing 
at Reasonable Rates 

CAUSTIC -CLAFLIN CO. 

a2 DKATTLC STREET ^ CAMDKIDGf:, MASS. 
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Richdale Avenue Stables 

G. F. WHITING & CO. 

Hack, Livery, Boarding and 
Sale Stables 

Special attention given to Carriages for parties 

weddings and funerals. Also to boarding 

horses. Open day and night 

15 Richdale Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 

Telephones, 11, 12, 197 Cambridge 



Red Seal Ginger Ale 

Champasfne Style — Extra Dry 

The Finest Ginger Ale In the World 

Club and Table trade solicited 



Clark & Roberts Co. 



TeL Main 3^03-2 



BOSTON 



FRANK D. KENNEY 

Furniture and Piano riover 

FURNITURE, BOOKS and CHINA 
PACKED and SHIPPED 

12 Years' Experience. Stand, in front of 
Harvard Co-operative Building. Agent for 
the Harvard Storage Warehouse Company 

Office. 28 Church St. 

Tei^phofu 9*8-9 ResideiK», 96 Mt. Aubara St. 



Howard's Flower Shop 

21 BOYLSTON STREET 



Choice Potted 
Plants and Cut 
Flowers for ... 
EASTER 



Portraits 
in . . . 
Photography 




H. C. ElAilNG 



PROnPr DELIVERY 

Opposite Post Office 



TEL..a8..aCAnB. „ SUCCCSSOr tO 

Notman's Cambridge Studio 



N. B. — Table Decorations a Specialty 



Tel. 1241-1 



1286 Mass. Ave. 
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OaK Grove Farm 
Creamery Co. 



1310 MASS. AVENUE 
Near Httrvttrdl Square 



We cater especicillx for tHe 
Students 



Newg'ent & Co. 

42 DOW^ ST. cor. MOUNT AUBURN ST 
CAMBRIDGE 

Cttre of Students' Clothing 
Bx Contract a Specialtx 



:wood« Cttll«d For JM^ 
ttmd D«ll'v-«r«d '^r 



Prompt Sorvico 
Cxittr^ntood 



TolopKono, 389-8 



ESTABLISHED 1855 



Sclnerlion Teacherii' Ageuy 

OLDEST AND BEST KNOWN 

SuppUei Schools, Collefl:es and Families with Teachers 

Large demand for Harvard Men for Academies 

and Colleges 

CHARLES W. MULFORD, Manasrcr 
353 5TH AVE. .^ ... NEV YORK CITY 

Li»ts in Preparation Now for September Positions 
Write for Circulars 




HOTEL EMPIRE 

FOR FA3ylIUES AND TRANSIENTS 

Btoadway and 63rd St. (Krapire Square) N. Y. City 

All Surface cats pass or transfer to door 

Subway and " h** stations two minutes 

Rooms, with detached Bath, - $(.50 per day up 

Rooms, with Private Bath, - 2.00 per day up 

Suites with Private Bath, - 3.50 per day up 

Special weekly rates for permanent occupancy 

Automatic Lighting Devices and Telephone in every room 

Kuropean P'an. also C'^mbination Bicak fasts. Table 

d'Hote l«uncbeona and Dinners 



FXCKULKNT SERVICE—PINK MUSIC 



V. JOHNSON QUINN 



Proprietor 



*iS;l.»S°TYPEWRlTERS 

Rebuilt mach io ea with new platen, type, ribbons, etc , $25 to $35, ST^aranteed. Machines 
almost new at low prices. RENTED, REPAIRED, EXCHANGED. 

THe Typewriter ExcHan^e 

3ft BROMFIELD STREET. BOSTON. MASS. 
J. K. M0COLCA.N. Mtfr. T*l. 166 M«l». 

Rented $2.50 and $4.00 per month. 
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MAJESTIC Mats! It i\5 

BBQINNINQ APRIL 13th 

MRS. FISKE 

ADd the Manhattan Company under Harrison Grey 
Flake's direction in 

ROSHERSHOLM 

By Henrik Ibsen 



MONDAY, APRIL 27 

NAZIMOVA 

Playing in English the saccesses of her two years 
engagement in New York 



ORPHEUM 

Washinstoflt Winter Sts.* and Hamilton PI. 

Playing the Greatest 

Vaudeville Attractions in 

the Entire World 

Known Everywhere as the Big 
House with the Big Shows 

Matinees, 15c. to 50c. fvenlngs, 15c. to 75c. 



HARVARD'S MEETING PLACE IN BOSTON 



THEATRE 
BOSTON 



CASTLE SQUARE 

Charies Miller and Frank H. Camithers, Lessees and Manacers 

SEASON 1908 

^^ 

flessrs. nilier and Carruthers preioot 

The 

Players 

In a Serios of Dramatic Productions 

THE BEST PLAYS THE BEST PLAYERS 
THE BEST PRODUCTIONS 

AND 

NOTHINQ HIGHER THAN 50c 

Aoy where at Any Time 
•• QUALITY IRRESPECTIVE OF PRICES" 

Matinees Every Day Except Monday 



GLOBE THEATRE 



Branch Ticket Offices, 19 WIntef Street, Boston, and 
Thurston's In Cambridoe 



APRIL 20th 

Adolphe Mayer 

Musical Comedy Company 

presenting 

1492 

WITH 

RICHARD HARLOW 
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Boston TKeatre 

54tH SEASON 

LINDSAY MORISON, Maiuigtr 

THE 

BEST STOCK COMPANY 

IN AMERICA 

HAS BEEN ORGANIZED FOR THE SEASON 

STANDARD and MODERN 
PLAYS 

WILL BE PRESENTED IN THE MOST COM- 
PLETE MANNER 

POPULAR PRICES 

M«tim«!», 25c., 50c Evcningi, 25c, 50c., 75r. 
Gallery, I5c 

AppUeatlon for Subictiption Scats may b« nude now to Box OHIc 



TREIVIOPST'^!^fSI 



WED. & SAT. 



William A, Brady and Jos, B, Grismer present 
A PLAY OF MODERN CONDITIONS 



THE riANoF 
THE HOUR /«'*'"«'"'„ 



600 

TiriES 

IN 



By Qeorse Broad hurst 



'• A play that should be seen by every woman 
who feels pride to having hnsband, brother or 
sweetheart do his duty.'' 

"-SENATOB LA FOLLETTE 



VISIT THE 



LIVERY RIGS 



Every Description « for 
any and all Occasions 

AND AT 

REASONABLE PRICES 



FRANK P. MERRILL 



7'I7 Hovey Ave. 



T9l. GMmbrMg9 S74 



ParK Sq. SKating' 
RinK & Coliseum 



ROLLER POLO 

25o. 35o and 50c 

Wednesday and Friday Nights 

BICYCLE RACES 

25o, 50c And $1.00 

Saturday Nights 

shating races 

lOc 

Wednesday and Friday Nights 

Skating not interrupted by these events 



Cut This Out. Good for 
One Admission to RinK 
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J. r. OLSSON & Co. 

^ Art Dealers ^ 

HARVARD SQUARE 



Framing, Regilding, Pictures, 

Framed Pictures, Souvenirs, 

Novelties, Statuary, Photo Supplies, 

Developing, Printing, Enlarging, 

Rooms and Groups Photographed, 

Souvenir Post Cards. 



SHinj|(les Framed at loi^vest rates 

PttcKin^ of pictures, booKs 
And furniture, etc. 




GENTLEMEN 

WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 

NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 

WEAR THE IMPROVED 

BOSTON 
GARTER 

THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 



The Name Is 
itamped on everjr 
loop — 

The 

CUSHION 
BUnON 

CLASP 



V^^ 



(^ CUSHI 



LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— NEVER 
5LIP5, TEARS HOlt UNFASTENS 

Samp]*' piltp s|lk fif)c., rflrtau Slle. 
Ai»|Ji!d i>& r«t!i|it of price. 

GEO. FROST CO., Mikiri 
0««ton, Hi4i., U.S,iL 



ALWAYS EASY 



Tremont Turkish Baths 

Under Tremont Theatre 

\76 Tremont Street 




BRONCHITIS and all throat troubles 
are greatly benefited by the Turkish 
Bath — Physicians advise it. 

Look for the Eiedric Sign 



ADOLPH S. LUNDIN 

Proprietor 
Telcpiume 625 Oxford 



BOWLING 
BILLIARDS AND POOL 



IT TABLES 



6 ALLEYS 



THE RED DRAGON CO. 

28 DUNSTER STREET 



CSTAQLISHCO 1007 

J. J. BRENNAN 

Merchant Tailor 

10 BOYLSTON St. Cambridge 

HARVARD SQUARE 

MAKER OF FINE CLOTHES 

EXCLUSIVE NOVELTtES IN ENGLISH AND 
SCOTCH SUITINGS 
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The Manhattan Press-Clipping Bureau 

ARTHUR <2A8SOT, Proprietor 

EZSCUTZVB OVFICM m OPPOBZT9 WAI,DORF A8T0RZA 

Cambridge Building. Cor. Fifth Avenue & 33rd Street 

WTABU8KKD IN t888 I^BW YORK CITY 



Gives the best service of Press Clippings on any subject of interest 
from all papers and periodicals published here and abroad. Our 
readers gather for you more valuable material than you could 
get ordinarily in a lifetime. C|| Our service is the neatest and 
most thoroughly done. C|| Scrap-books of Clippings are most 
valuable for reference and your library. C|| Send your order 
on the subjects of interest and secure our up>to-date service. 



TBRMS: 



iM CUPPINGS 
JSO ** 

800 *• 



$ S-oo 


1,000 CUPPINGS 


1J.00 


8.000 


ao.oo 


lo.ooe •• 



t 38.< 

ISOJ 

jSo.i 



»«c • 
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To Speechify 

TMaMag— ipcaMiif o a oim*« fttt 

Some splendid books to aid you 
20% diaecuiU to leaekin 

How to Attract and Hold an Andionoe fLOO 

Feono*a Bcience aud Aj t of Eloontloa. 1.S6 

Ott'a How To Lie tbe Voice 1.SS 

Ou ■ How To Oeiture 1.00 

ComiDon Enort In Writing, Speaking. SO 

R4df ord*a oompoflltion and BUetorto. IM 

B.)ll*8 Tlie Wonn of Worda. IM 

LlkM and Oppoattea (ayooDyoM and opp. ) JO 

Ctiaracter Jeplgruna by hondreda, fndtasMf).. . . 1 J» 

Proa and Oona (complete debatea) ISM) 

Commencement Parte (all occaalona) 1 JiO 

Plecea Tbat Have Taken Pricea 1.99 

Tbe Beat American Oratfona of Today 1.M 

HowtoStody Mteratnre .7S 

/niMmfanaoiM ParUamantary Oolde. .90 

HINDS, NOBLE A BLDREDQB 
31 -33-38 W. ISth St. New Y«rk CItr 

Sehoolbookt of oU piMiahtn ai one ttorw 



Free! Free! Free! 

We are giving away absolutely free 
$icx>.oo worth of clothing to order. 

Step into any of our stores and ask 
how to get it. 

You know about our $5.00 Flannel 
Trousers; let us show you the best 
$25.00 Suit or Overcoat ever made. 



BURKE & CO., Tailors 

f8 School St., BoMfon 

848 Wa9hingfon St, Boston 
1248 Ma$$. Avo., GamhrUgo 

BrHgman'9 BIk., Hmofor, t.H. 




liiii^ 



TIcnSTS ALL Tn£ATK£S /^/^•*l^^r ^#mia«*a 

TvUpKoB* (DaeK Bay) 3S39. SSdO. 2S»1 V^Opi.^^^ ^^V^VtHI'V 



THE CHAMPAGNE of the Twentieth Century 



MOET & CHAN DON 

WHITE SEAL 



of the 



Marvellously Grand Vintage 



of the year 



1900 



uperior in Quality, Dryness, and Bouquet to Any 
Champagne Produced Since the Great 
Vintage of 1884 



;eo. a. kessler o. co. sole importers 




^LOO A YllAfi 



IJ CENTS A COPY 
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J. R. AVhl 


f)otel 


parker I>ou9e 

Boston 


pple Company 



College pharmacy 

p. J. McGORMICK, Proprietor 

/f Darvard 8quare /f 



"The Best in Bedding" 




Students that demand the 

best never fail to use the 

Baker Bedding 

0. D. BAKER & CO. 

Sidbiry Street Cor. Friend Boston, Mass 



MOORE'S 



NON-LEAKABLE 
FOUNTAIN PEN 




CLEAN 

To Use 
To Handio 
To Fill 

WARRANnD 

NOTTO LEAK 

WHEI 

CARRIED W 

ARYPOSmOR 

IRTHE 

POCKET 

TH« Sttad«nt*« P«a 

TH« P«rf«ot Poa 

Is Mooro*8 Non-LeaHable 

The ONI«Y abiolntely clean pen in the.mnrket. 

Fountain Pen 

F«r Sale at ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 

American Fountain Pen Coitipany 

MmauimUmnn 
168 Devonshire Slreet* Boston, Mass. 



Goanntaed to Write Freely 
at First Stroke 




• College Toggery 



Solo j^tf ono^ 



•• for ... 




Good Dressers 

ass w..Ki»gt— St.. BOSTON CLOTHIERS ruKNisHEKS Knox Hats 
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Telephone 1093-4 



Official Photographer 
for the Class of 1908 



W. VVnio Tupper 

Photographer 

For Harvard University for the 
last twenty years 



1388 Mass. Ave. Cambridge 




DISCRIMINATING DINERS 



Desire to Dine 
at the 



WASHINGTON 
COURT CAFE 



Where the 

HOIVIE COOKIING 

Will please those who are dissatisfied 
with regular restaurant fare 

51 Brattle Street J* wear the square 



Howard's Flower Shop 

21 BOYLSTON ST. 

OPPOSITE POST OFFICE 



Ttlaphomt Coamtetha 



jfresb (Tut jflowers anb 
Choice plants 



FOR 



CLASS DAY 



V'V'V' 



Table Decorations for Spreads a 
Specialty 
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L. PINKOS 



College Tailor 



19 now showing the /argesi and up-io-daie selection of Foreign 
Suitings for Students' Wear. The prices for same will be the 
most reasonable and my place of business is the most con* 
wenient for you to step in and examine before going elsewhere 



1276 Massachusetts Ave. 



0pp. Harvard Gate 



DICTATION TAKEN 
AT MACHINE 



COLLEGE WORK A SPECIALTY 
MIMC0GR4PHY 



Miss Helen C. Littlefield 
Cypewriter 

1S88 MASS. AVENUE 

Room 12 



(On Same Floor With 

Tapper's Stydio) 



Cambridge 1595-2 



JOHN EGAN 

36 Brattle Street . . . Cambridge 



LOWEST PRICES 

FOR 



REPAIRING 



HENDRIE, GARDNGR CO. 
^ ^ Tailors v v' 

15 5EAC0N STREET 
60ST0N 



Tel. flaVmlct. 1808'! 
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325 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 

Opposite Milk Street 



High plass of Tailoring 



Reasonable Prices 



EXCLUSIVE STYLES of GARMENTS and FABRICS 
of the UTEST IMPORTATIONS 

BREECHES MAKER 

I Kinds of GENTLEMEN'S SPORTING and OUTING 
GARMENTS Designed and Made from Sketch 

TELEPHONE CONNECTION 



Van Neste 

TAILOR 

433 Washington and Winter Sts. 
Boston 



Sole Agent for the Celebrated ALPINE LODEN— A 

Warranted Naturally Waterproof and Porous 

Material Especially Adapted for 

Motoring 




College Clothes 

Our exclusive ideas in clothing appeal 
especially to the particular college man 
who wants ihc best at a reasonable price. 

Our assortments of furnishings, hats 
and shoes are also unexcelled in dis- 
tinctive style and genuine quality. 



DURANT-REED CO. 

TAILORS 

Makers of Men's Fine Qothing 

HABERDASHERS 

Everything Pertaining to Gentlemen's Wear 
G>ntract Pressing and Laundry 

Durant-Reed Co, 

1312 Massachusetts Ave. 
Fairfax Hill Harvard Square 
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OUR DRAMATIC SEASON 

BY HANS VON KALTENBORN 



" Why not organize a Harvard Dra- 
matic Society to cooperate with Pro- 
fessor Baker in producing each year the 
best piece of work done in English 47, 
the course in dramatic composition?" 

This query closed the Illustrated 
review of our dramatic season just a 
year ago, and, happily enough, it is an 
excellent starting-point for a discussion 
of the most important events of the year 
that has just passed. The Harvard 
Dramatic Club has been organized, 
Professor Baker is one of its gradu- 
ate advisers, and a play written in 
English 47 will soon be produced. 
Adequate mention of the club's aims has 
appeared in the Harvard Monthly, What 
has not been said, though this, too, is 
important and interesting, relates to the 
manner in which the club came into 
being. As if to prove John Corbin's as- 
sertion that Harvard is disorganized, 
two groups of men had almost started 
two different Harvard dramatic clubs be- 
fore they became aware of one another's 
aims. It remained for an announcement 
in the Crimson to bring them together. 
So exactly did their purposes correspond, 
that each member of the group not con- 



cerned with the announcement, was 
puzzled to know who had revealed their 
plans. And although one of these groups 
was primarily interested in acting and 
the other in play-writing, they have 
found a basis of cooperation that is full 
of promise. This fall the club will pre- 
sent a play written by a Harvard man 
that has been selected as the result of a 
competition to which graduates as well 
as undergraduates are eligible. The Play 
Committee of the club, which includes 
men who have written and are writing 
plays, will make the first selection, and 
the Graduate Committee will make the 
final choice. It is hoped that the play 
will be selected before College begins in 
the fall and produced before the Christ- 
mas recess. The second play will be 
given after the spring recess. 

As if the addition pf two more plays a 
year were not enough to overload our 
top-heavy dramatic curriculum, Harvard 
this year gave a hesitating welcome to 
one more new group of histrionic aspir- 
ants, the architects. Adequate prepara- 
tion, solidity, and careful construction 
might be expected in a play written an I 
acted by men who are soon to build halls 




£. F. Hanfstaengl, '09, 
as Gretchen Spoots- 
pfeiffer, and 
C. D. Moss, '09, as 
John Winton in 
*The Fate-Fakirs."— 
Hasty Pudding 
Theatricals, 1908 



Revel Scene in 

' Bartholomew Fair." 

— Delta Upsilon 
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and houses, but unpreparedness and 
loose joints in the plot and performance 
were the only things that marred what 
was, after all, the best college play of 
the year. " The Mummy and the Lulu 
Bird " IS an all-Harvard product. 
Scenes and scenery, costumes and char- 
acters, music and jokes, were all home- 
made. Some of the witticisms were 
even so localized about Robinson Hall 
that the rest of the Yard failed to catch 
them. The hit of the performance, apart 
from the half-dozen instances of bril- 
liant individual work in dancing, imper- 
sonation, or characterization, was the 
chorus of goodies. Could the Yale stu- 
dents see and hear this chorus, they 
might protest against the displacment of 
their male " sweeps." 

Through coming at the close of the 
season the architects had hard work to 
clear their expenses, despite the fact that 
they did nearly all the work themselves. 
In the way of financial success the Pi 
Eta Society outdistanced all other or- 
ganizations, clearing something like a 
thousand dollars on this year's perform- 
ances of " The Title Seekers." The Pi 
Eta has been fortunate for the past few 
years in having some of the best singers 
in College among its members, and in 
point of vocal effort "The Title Seekers" 
was far ahead of the other musical plays. 
Back in the sixties, when the club was 
organized, the members went in for the 
drama. Later on they turned to bur- 
lesques, making a hit with the " Caliph 
of Bagdad " in '8i. Attorney-General 
Moody and Professor C. N. Greenough, 
now of Illinois University, distinguishe i 
themselves at these performances. In 
'95 the club got its own theater, and in 
recent years has been producing two 
plays a year privately, in addition to the 
annual public performances. With an 
$80,000 clubhouse nearing completion, 



the Pi Eta Society looks forward to even 
more ambitious efforts in dramatic per- 
formance in future years. 

If good singing made this year's Pi 
Eta show a success, the lack of it some- 
what dulled the ever-delightful Pudding 
play. The idea underlying " The Fate 
Fakirs " was worthy of George Ade, and 
when the Pilgrims poured from the 
Mayflower to be received by the Indian 
Culture Club, the long-missed wit and 
satire of historic Pudding plays seemed 
to have returned. But, alas! it soon de- 
veloped that the only dull moments in 
that frolicsome chow-chow of entertain- 
ment were those where we were asked 
to recur to a half-forgotten plot. And 
where are the good old college jokes? 
Is " nutty " squirrels and " U 4 ' really 
the best we can do now? If so, it might 
even be excusable for the librettist to 
spend an hour or, two with a back file of 
the Lampoon, As to the music of " The 
Fate Fakirs " and the other musical 
shows, it jingles pleasantly into one ear 
and out at the other. Much of it has a 
pale prettiness, and if some of it were 
well sung and well played it would at 
least achieve a whistling popularity. 

Far more important than the musical 
shows from the standpoint of dramatic 
history is the annual Elizabethan revival 
of the Delta Upsilon Fraternity. The 
D. U. plays are the most carefully pre- 
pared and best acted Harvard plays. 
It is such work as this society does that 
suggests how much may be accomplished 
by the new Dramatic Club, which can 
select its talent from the membership of 
the entire University, and which — the 
shades be praised! — will have women 
to play women's parts. For this has 
been the great difficulty in any endeavor 
to do serious dramatic work . The Delta 
Upsilon would not be obliged to select 
such an indifferent play as " Bartholo- 
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J. C. Hills, 'C9, as Rabbi Busy, an< 

N. B Cole, *09, as Dame Purecrai 

"Bartholomew Fair." 
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mew Fair," if the women's roles in some 
of the better plays did not present insur- 
mountable difficulties. It was interesting 
to see how the dash and vigor, with 
. which this loosely constructed Jonson 
comedy was played, kept the audience in- 
terested to the end. Few professional 
companies could have come so close to 
making it a success, for they would not 
have played it with the same enthusiasm. 
In the language plays the past year 
has seen some interesting developments. 
The Cercle Franqais, which has 
achieved its dramatic reputation with 
Moliere plays, forsook the works of this 
master for something more modern, pre- 
senting three plays in one evening, as 
though to atone with quantity for a pos- 
sible lack of quality. Those who saw the 
performance differ as to its merit, 
but by general opinion the enter- 
tainment was not so good as that of pre- 
vious years. The only possible excuse 
the Cercle could give for forsaking its 
legitimate function of interpreting the 
French classics is that it could draw 
larger houses and give better satisfac- 
tion with modern plays. This it might 
do if all the members of the cast spoke 
understandable French, if women played 
the female roles, and if modern French 
farces did not offend Cambridge deli- 
cacy. Taking conditions as they are, 
the Cercle's chances for artistic and box- 
office success would probably be better 
if it adhered to its traditions. 

The Deutscher Verein, on the other 
hand, has taken a step in advance, with 
an adequate performance of " Der Neffe 
als Onkel,** a classic comedy, adapted 
from the French by Friedrich von Schil- 
ler. It is pleasant to see such a name as 
Schiller's on the Verein's programmes, 
for it carries a promise of more serious 
dramatic effort than the Verein has at- 



tempted in the past. It is rumored that 
next year the Verein will brave tradi- 
tions to the extent of cooperating with 
the Deutscher Verein of Radcliffe in the 
production of some first-class modem 
German play. The attempt to improve 
on the impossible women in the play this 
year might stir to even more desperate 
undertakings. There really is no reason 
why the Radcliffe tradition sfaookl not 
receive a jolt in the interest of dramatic 
art. 

The Spanish play is still fighting its 
way to recognition and is, no doubt, do- 
ing a great deal to promote the study of 
Spanish at Harvard. In truth, there is 
hardly one of the many performances 
given by Harvard undergraduates in the 
course of the year that has not some 
legitimate raison d'etre, unless it be the 
musical shows. And since these, though 
constantly increasing in number and pre- 
tentiousness, flourish and prosper in 
popular approval, this alone may be held 
to justify their existence. But how long 
will it be before the Faculty will take a 
hand to limit intra-collegiate perform- 
ances of plays? If the truth were known, 
it would be found that for one hour 
given to intercollegiate sports, two hours 
are devoted to intra-collegiate dramatics. 
To some extent the same men take part 
in both, and it seems a little strange that 
athletics is getting all the blame for re- 
duced standards of scholarship. 

But let us leave the Faculty members 
to find these things out for themselves. 
Play-acting is healthy and helpful, and 
with the encouragement to be offered 
through the new Dramatic Club, we may 
even expect to see play-writing develop 
to an unusual degree. Perhaps a year 
from now, instead of welcoming a new 
Dramatic Club, the Illustrated may be 
able to record the first achievement of a 
budding Harvard dramatist. 
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A BIREKS-EYE VIEW OF ATHLETICS 

BY ALBERT BUSH NELL HART 



One of the delights of college life is 
that " it comes fresh and fresh every 
month." Spring is eternal in Harvard 
University, life moves so swiftly and so 
joyously; the span of human existence 
and the circle of man's experience is ac- 
complished so quickly: from Freshman 
infancy to Sophmoric enthusiastic youth, 
to the strenuous middle life of the 
Junior, to the contemplative old age of 
the Senior, takes but forty-four months, 
and by a judicious use of anticipated 
subjects, and of non-indurated electives, 
may be reduced to thirty-two months. 
It is like the eifect of the Accelerator in 
Wells's story: the student goes through 
the stages of life with such speed that 
other people seem to stand still. 

With all its advantages this rapid 
progress compels college generations, as 
they follow each other, to go through 
the disappointments and disillusionments 
of life at the same reckless pace. For 
instance, every new class learns the un- 
wisdom of its instructors, their apathy to 
the reputation of the University, and 
their positive intention that Harvard 
shall be defeated on every athletic field 
and river. To the student, this disco\Rry 
comes with a painful shock, and he sup- 
poses that he and his friends are selected 
out as victims for this repressive system ; 
he does not know that his academic 
grandfather eight years ago, and pre- 
vious generations for half a century, 
have experienced the same lack of sym- 
pathy. Long before the Civil War the 
Faculty occasionally used to remonstrate 
at the broken noses incident to the big- 



side football battles on the Delta. The 
Athletic Committee is now in the twenty- 
sixth year of its service, and in its twen- 
tieth year as a standing joint committee 
of graduates, undergraduates, and mem- 
bers of the Faculty. As long ago as 
1888 the Faculty was greatly stirred up 
by what it thought to be an undue inter- 
est in athletics; Corporation and Over- 
seers were aroused; and investigation 
was made into the athletic and scholastic 
status of the students; student coopera- 
tion was invoked ; the views and the de- 
sires of undergraduates were consulted, 
and they cordially joined in a movement 
for the removal of abuses. 

Athletics is, therefore, no new subject 
for the discussions of Olympus, and cur- 
tailment in the number of events, so as 
to diminish the disturbance caused by 
athletic contests, is not a remedy sug- 
gested for the first time in the year 1908. 
It was only yesterday, — or was it in 
1879? — that the Harvard Advocate 
headed its local column with the joyful 
and full-capitalized announcement 
"ERNST WILL PITCH." Ernst, 
once the greatest man in the Uni- 
versity, now only an eminent biol- 
ogist ! And back of him was Ames, 
captain of the baseball team, who con- 
descends to become Dean of the Law 
School. Strange that men like that 
should be put on the Athletic Committee 
and then fail to understand the needs of 
their University ! That was the youth of 
the world, the Golden .Age of athletic 
heroes, known and revered by ever\' 
man-jack of the students. After it came 
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the Iron Age of Captain Pappy Hen- 
shaw and his celebrated roar of coach- 
ing, when the first man on his side came 
to the bat: " Now then, everybody run!'* 
And then the days of Dudley Dean, who 
made the winning touchdown at Spring- 
field, and also the winning two-base hit 
on Holmes Field. 

Nowadays people differentiate re- 
sponsibilities, and are aware that the 
Athletic Committee means well but is 
hedged in by ''the Faculty,*' which to 
the student mind is a gloomy and mys- 
terious power, a kind of " My dam's god 
Setebos." Does water collect on the 
stone walks in the Yard? The Crimson 
forthwith flays the Faculty. Is there a 
lack of wire netting in the tennis field ? 
What is the Faculty going to do about it? 
Does an instructor expect too many 
pages of translation? The responsibility 
is the Faculty's. Is the broad-sword 
team defeated in the match for the 
championship? It is due to the inter- 
ference of the Faculty. Those who are 
within the machinery of the University 
are aware that responsibility is by no 
means so centralized. Everybody who 
draws a salary knows that the Corpora- 
tion makes all appointments, fixes com- 
pensation, and holds and manages all the 
property of the University. The gradu- 
ate is interested in the authority of the 
Board of Overseers, for which he votes 
once a year, and from which issue reso- 
lutions and committee reports. Indeed, 
there is not one Faculty, but half a 
dozen, which, until the blessed rule re- 
quiring that Harvard intercollegiate 
teams should be Harvard College teams 
not including athletes trained in other in- 
stitutions who came to Harvard for pro- 
fessional study, all had a direct interest 
in the whole subject of athletics. In 
days still not very distant, they were oc- 
casionally victimized by students who 



had an immense interest in the law or 
classics or medicine, which lasted until 
the evening of the Saturday before 
Thanksgiving. "The Faculty" is a 
composite expression which, when ap- 
plied to athletics, commonly means the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, in charge 
of the instruction and discipline of Har- 
vard College, the Scientific School, and 
the Graduate School. 

This Faculty is not such a bad set of 
fellows after all; it includes former ath- 
letes, among whom is the President of 
the University, and the fathers of pres- 
ent and prospective athletes; it knows 
more about the college world than might 
be expected in view of the scanty infor- 
mation which can be gleaned from the 
Harvard Crimson. So far from being 
hostile to athletics, it officially puts it in 
the same category as billiards, or trying 
for the college papers, or reading the 
Sunday newspapers, or other time-con- 
suming pursuits. In fact, nothing would 
please the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
better than to have athletics take care of 
itself. There are other matters for dis- 
cussion, and it was a joyful moment 
when, in 1888, the former Faculty com- 
mittee of athletics gave way to the pres- 
ent joint committee of nine. 

Nevertheless, athletic questions some- 
times find their way unasked into the 
Faculty Room. In the first place the re- 
lations of the American colleges with 
each other upon this subject have pro- 
duced a system of intercollegiate law, a 
school of intercollegiate diplomacy, a 
network of alliances, protocols, agree- 
ments, and treaties, which during the 
last twenty years have been sometimes 
made and always sanctioned by the Ath- 
letic Committee, but which cannot es- 
cape the attention of the Faculty. Some- 
times it seems a pity to expend upon 
discussions over the rules and practices 
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of sport so much g-ood breath, which 
would suffice to sound a flute or to keep 
in action the chemical blow-pipe. 

The incidents of athletic negotiations, 
such as the dramatic breaking-off of re- 
lations, or the renewal of harmony on a 
three-years' pact, may interest Faculty 
members, but they are aroused by the 
invasion of athletics into the domain re- 
served for the other functions of the 
College. It makes a painful impression 
upon many of the college teachers when 
one day in the fall (and last year two 
days) should be practically given over by 
the whole College to a spectacle which 
has been carefully set at a time of day 
when it need not interfere with College 
exercises. The Faculty is still more 
sensitive to the continued interruption 
during the first two months of the col- 
lege year due to the general excitement 
over the football season. The objection 
is not so much to the effect upon the 
players themselves, for they are too few 
in proportion to the whole number; but 
it is aggravating to feel that the student 
body permits itself to be so absorbed by 
one of the accidents of College life. No 
rule of discipline is more salutary than 
that which forbids a student who is on 
probation from taking part in public ath- 
letic contests and dramatic and musical 
performances, for it is an automatic 
system for putting pressure on the neg- 
lectful person through his friends and 
team captains; but the probationer who 
is not a candidate for any team equally 
helps to diminish the average of atten- 
tion and consecutive study. 

It is entirely true that athletics is not 
the greatest, though it is the most con- 
spicuous, force that tends to break up 
the regularity and effectiveness of Col- 
lege life. It is perhaps a misfortune to 
the College that so many hundreds of 
its students live within two hundred and 



fifty miles of their homes and come and 
go frequently. The dramatic perform- 
ances are insatiable devourers of stu- 
dents' time; club and society life may be 
a distraction ; candidates for the College 
papers hardly find time for such details 
as College work. The Faculty feels that 
all these things are accidental, outside 
the main purpose of the University and 
the presumable intention of the students 
when they come to College. Of course 
there is a way of dealing with these 
matters through the individual; what- 
ever powers the Faculty has not, it does 
prescribe the terms upon which men 
shall be allowed to remain registered in 
the College and to take degrees. If all 
the individuals who are delinquent could 
be brought up to their work, nobody 
would accuse athletics of being a dis- 
turbance to studies; but it is natural that 
the Faculty, seeing what it supposes to 
be the principal disturbance, should, by 
its votes, express the belief that too 
much energy goes into seeing other peo- 
ple perform athletic exercises. 

Here comes in the constitutional ques- 
tion. Who has the ultimate authority 
over athletics? In creating the Athletic 
Committee, twenty years ago, the Cor- 
poration did not surrender its control 
over the University property, including: 
playgrounds; the Overseers gave up no 
right to investigate anything that seemed 
to them harmful to the College ; the Fac- 
ulty retained its powers of discipline 
over lazy or otherwise obnoxious stu- 
dents. Nevertheless, the Athletic Com- 
mittee relieves each of those bodies from 
responsibilities for which they are not 
well fitted and insures a fixity of policy 
and the maintenance of a system of con- 
trol. The mixed character of the Ath- 
letic Committee makes it possible that its 
decisions will be different from what 
would seem desirable to any one of the 
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three governing bodies ; but in general it 
has been a conservative body; it has 
often been remarked that the under- 
graduate members of that committee are 
likely to be cautious, and the Faculty 
members are ready to learn the point of 
view of the students. There might be 
some better system for the control of 



athletics ; God might have made a better 
berry than the strawberry, but then He 
never did ! Whatever the ills of athletics 
and the difficulty of keeping it in proper 
subordination to the serious concerns of 
the University, the Athletic Committee 
seems the safest body to intrust with 
that function. 




A LAST LETTER 



By JOHN HALL WHEELOCK 



Forgive me, dear, this last and vain delay, 
This desperate utterance and foolish boast 
Of all my love of you, the thought that most. 

Now, in this urgent hour, I long to say ; 

In the full dawning of the radiant day 

Love's twilight wanes, with the innumerate host 
Of stars and dreams retiring, like a ghost, 

Down the long aisles of Time I fade away. 

Treasure my love, and keep it ever new, 
I charge you, dear, as an annointing kiss 

Upon your spirit, through the days to be, 
Nor grudge me this last, aching cry to you. 
Wrung from a soul departed ; after this 
Is the long silence of eternity. 



A COLLEGE PLAY IN THE MAKING 

BY J. C. BILLS, JR. 



February dreams and May perform- 
ances are long weeks apart, and the road 
between is rough and heavy, at least so 
the amateur college actor finds it when 
he receives his copy of the new play and 
reads it carefully to decide on the char- 
acter he wishes to try for. The play- 
manager calls the fellows together and 
the coach speaks up : 

" I don't know you men yet, and you 
don't know me. But we've got a big job 
here, and we've got to work together. 
I'll have a provisional cast ready for the 
first regular rehearsal to-morrow. Now 
I want to say a few words about the 
actor's art — " 

We may well miss the resf of the 
talk. Several of the fellows always do, 
being forced to leave by urgent engage- 
ments or 'phone calls. A week later, 
however, the work is on in earnest. 
Regularly, at four o'clock, the thirty 
members of the cast meet in the " heav- 
enly vault " — a barren room at the top 
of some five-storied building — and re- 
hearse the play, one act a day. The 
coach has already changed the characters 
about several times. The girls' parts are 
most difficult to fill, the strain of football 
" Bob " reducing himself to dainty 
" Francisca " is tremendous. The heavy 
voice resf>onds harshly to the light 
phrases, and the big black oxfords that 
tramp about the stage have little of the 
sixteen-year-old trip to them. And the 
scenery is not over realistic where a 
table serves for a palace and a chair for 
a cottage. Far away seem the fair May 
days and the applauding audiences and 



— the little girl at the college up the 
river. 

Another week passes. The coach has 
instituted a series of facial contortions, 
most hideous to behold. He calls it 
vocal culture. And day after day dra- 
matis personae line up and go through 
the old exercises — 

" Po le ah lu — ah lu." 

" R-r-r-r-rick, r-r-r-r-rock." 

How prosperous the play seems! 
Every one is doing finely — surely the 
play will be a big success. Dreams 
builded upon dreams — would that the 
first performance were nearer. 

Meanwhile the coach is called away 
for several days. The fellows slump. 
He returns unexpectedly, and, although 
it is long after the regular rehearsal 
time, only half of the men have arrived. 
He finds four of the soldiers playing 
poker, and they are loath to leave the 
game and get into their parts. Mar- 
guerite sits off in one corner smoking, 
and Sir Henry is deep in problems of 
Economics I. It is a sultry day, and the 
air in the " heavenly vault " is heavy. 
The facial contortions lack their wonted 
vigor, and the rehearsal drags. The 
coach calls the fellows about him : 

" Look here, men, you are putting on 
this show like a lot of babies. This is 
your show, not mine. For heaven's sake, 
wake up!" 

That is the first of a long series of 
similar talks, and before the week is out 
half the parts have been changed. 

" You haven't material enough con- 
nected with this play to put on a two- 
act farce," declares the coach. 
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" You're damn right," retorts Sir 
Ralph, who has been changed to the 
character of Alice. 

The time comes when there is no more 
shifting of characters, no more grum- 
bling. Daily Sir Henry kisses the hand 
of Marguerite — Sir Henry in Jenk's 
woolens and Marguerite in wide-flapping 
trousers and sporting a twentieth-cen- 
tury moustache. He who cuts now is 
appealed to by coach and players alike. 
The " heavenly vault " is abandoned and 
the scene shifts to a real stage, where 
broom handles and boiler lids give place 
to swords and shields. The coach ad- 
vises to " cut the smoke " and " be care4 
ful about work and sleep." It has come 
to the time when the best amateurs are 
liable to " go stale." They are living in 
a constant play now. They talk to one 
another in the play phrases: "Ho, Sir 
Ralph;" "Ye, Sir Henry;" That I do 
love thee. Marguerite, thou knowest." 
The fellow passenger upon the street car 
wonders if the mental strain of the mod- 
ern college is not too great for the best 
results. An English thesis ends in a 
grand harangue on the modern drama, 
the dreams of night are set with back- 
grounds from the play scenes. And the 
first performance looms large just ahead. 

The last week passes like a dream. It 
is the night of the dress rehearsal. For 
the first time the asbestos is down, an:l 
back of it — make-up men, stage hands, 
costumers, and wig-girls mix in a gen- 
eral melee. 

Sir Ralph comes from his room armeJ 
in full and with clanking spurs. Alice 
steps from the ladies' dressing-room re- 
markable in form and ruddy with color. 
From the booths above a small company 
of soldiers come clanking along, while 
the apparition of a madman, with dis- 
heveled wig, flies through the corridor 
in search of the rest of his costume. 



Country-folk, tradesmen, girls and boys, 
mingle in the throng. Close-fitting 
tights, flouncing skirts; colors gay, col- 
ors somber; hair and paint and dust — 
all pushing steadily to the room of the 
make-up men. What god-like wonders 
they are, these make-up men ! Paint and 
powder, oil and paint — a square faced 
football player enters the room, a blush- 
ing girl leaves. Presto, it is done ! 

And now the entire troupe is ready 
and huddled together in one room. 

" Damn this wig, it's too tight," 
grumbles the madman. 

" Oh, gee, but Tm hot !" sputters the 
corpulent fool, who has six inches of 
cotton stuffing all over his body. 

The coach enters — " Just a last word 
to you men. You'll be judged by what 
you do to-night — get into it !" 

The evening passes. Everything has 
gone wrong. The thumping heart has 
driven terror through tingling veins ; the 
mind has been blank, the prompter ac- 
tive. The crestfallen actors gather after 
it is all over, and the coach again speaks. 
Nobody knows how often or how much 
a coach speaks in those three months. 

" Men," he begins, " it was rotten ! 
How do you expect an audience to sit 
through two hours and a half of such 
tomfoolery? Get into your parts and 
say something. The entire performance 
was vile. Now, it's up to you!" 

No speech of the coach tells as this 
one. The fellows realize at last what 
they are up against, and the next few 
days make wonderful improvements in 
the show. 'And now the glorious spring 
days have come. The long drudgery of 
the winter is past and the performances 
are just ahead. Night after night the 
smiling actors acknowledge applause 
more or less merited; night after night 
they learn the old lesson of the uncertain 
audience. 
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"rU be hanged if they didn't laugh 
at the wrong time in my speech," says 
the crazy-man. 

" It's the most sober lot of people I 
ever saw," answers the fool. " Nobody 
even smiled till I tried to wipe off the 
sweat, and rubbed off a lot of white 
paint instead." 

But finally the home performances are 
all over and only the happy climax re- 
mains — the performance at the girls' 
college up the river. On the morning of 
that last day the actors hastily pack and, 
with big red stickers upon their suit- 
cases, set out for the station. 

Thirty men can pretty well fill an or- 
dinary coach, and having become wise 
from experience, the railroad doesn't 
crowd a body of students, and, if pos- 
sible, gives them a special car. 

Slowly the spirits rise. Somebody 
starts a song, somebody proposes a cheer, 
somebody steps out on the rear platform 
and waves his hat at a schoolgirl beside 
the track. Excitement grows. A col- 
ored waiter enters the car to announce 
lunch, and forthwith Sir Ralph begins 
to rehearse his lines to him — 

" I stand for the laws and customs of 
Merry England. My fathers have bled 
before me, and I will bleed now. Do 
thy worst, base coward, I will fight while 
yet I have Uf e — " 

The real speech should end in a duel, 
but this one doesn't. 

A performance at a girls' college is a 
happy occasion. At least so most troupes 
think. During the afternoon there are 
teas and calls and suppers. College girls 
are nothing if not hospitable. The fel- 
lows land at the college portals in a 
bunch, they straggle into the theater that 
night one by one. It is truly astonishing 
how many of them have relatives, or 
relatives' friends or friends of relatives' 
friends upon whom they are obliged to 



call. The leftovers, gathering at the 
hotel for dinner at night, have a sad and 
lonely time. 

The grand end has come. All the 
work, all the pleasure of the season leads 
to this. The coach speaks for the last 
time — 

" You are doing first rate, men. Just 
keep it up for all there is in you to-night. 
Hit it hard." 

The little rooms back of the stage are 
intended for casts of ten, not thirty. 
The make-up men are slow, the costumes 
have been mislaid and are gathered a 
piece at a time. The wig-girls will insist 
upon smiling at Sir Ralph and Sir 
Henry, when these worthies are saving 
their best for after-play calls. Every one 
is in the way ; no one is ready. 

" Remember your business with the 
fair Alice," says Sir Henry. 

" Sure ! But damn it, this corset 
pinches me like hell ! One of the stays is 
poking through my hide." 

" Who took my tights ?" yells a soldier. 

" Where's the woman with the 
needle ? Mine are ripped all to the devil," 
asks another. 

The stage manager comes rushing 
back — " The house is full, fellows ; it's 
the best yet." 

A dozen men break for the stage to 
get a peep at the audience. They search 
the curtain and the walls — there is but 
a single tiny hole to look through and 
then only one at a time. They line up 
and wait turns, and one after another 
applies his eye. 

But " Alice " only looks a moment. 
" Damn it," he mutters, " there is some 
fool chap sitting next to her ! I wonder 
— damn it !" 

The call-boy enters the wing — " Last 
call for first act. Curtain going up." 

There is a scramble in the narrow cor- 
ridor. Sir Henry and Sir Robert collide 
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with Gertrude, who jams back her wig 
as the curtain goes up, and the play is 
on. What an audience it is! The long 
hall stretches far back in rows of up- 
turned faces, and in front the girls sit 
close about the stage. Every man feels 
instinctively that the crowd is with him. 

" Zip it, fellows !" whispers the play 
manager, as he dashes up to the foot- 
lights. 

" Dig in hard !" says the business man- 
ager. " This audience saves the day, 
and we'll make money." 

*' Set it fast !" growls the stage man- 
ager to his assistants when the change of 
scenery comes. 

The first act has gone off admirably. 
True, Alice lost her wig in a grand 
leave-taking, but the crazy-man got some 
business in and made most of the au- 
dience think it was his. In the duel, 
also. Sir Robert was badly scratched in 
the arm; but he didn't show it, and the 



girls thought it was all in play. Yet 
these are only minor things; the play is 
going with a spirit and zest before un- 
known. The fellows pat each other on 
the back, grip hands, and swear to do 
all there is in them. They clench their 
fingers and set their teeth. It is a wild, 
happy intermission. 

The second act goes better than the 
first, and the third beats the second. The 
nervous tension of that troupe of men is 
at fever height. All the work of those 
past three months suddenly becomes 
worth while. 

" Get into it !" whispers the play man- 
ager as the curtain rises for the last 
time. " Well give them a cheer at the 
end." 

And the cheer that echoes down the 
long aisles from thirty men comes back 
to them with merry vigor from five hun- 
dred girls' voices. 




IS HARVARD GERMANIZED? 



BY E. F. HANFSTAENGL 



Editor's Note. — The recent publication in book form of Mr. Corbin*s essay on Harvard, 
which attracted considerable attention when it first appeared some months ago, justifies a 
recurrence to his general characterization of Harvard as "a Germanized University." Mr. 
Hanfstaengl, as a native of Germany and a member of the class of 1909, speaks from 
first-hand knowledge. 



If one but glances over the scores of 
criticisms, essays, descriptions, and other 
literary attempts which deal with Har- 
vard, the words of the student in 
" Faust " come to one's mind : " Mir 
wird von alledem so dumm als ging mir 
ein Miihlrad im Kopf herum." The 
" rudis indigestaque moles " of ideas, 
projects, remedies, reforms, and slanders 
almost serve to becloud the opinions de- 
veloped by one's own experience. 

Just such a strange hybrid of false and 
true, good and bad, is contained in a re- 
cent book by John Corbin, " Which Col- 
lege for the Boy ?"* Although this book 
discusses conditions at Princeton, Michi- 
gan, Cornell, Chicago, and Wisconsin, I 
shall limit myself to a consideration of 
the chapter entitled " Harvard : A Ger- 
manized University." The very title, 
which I read with some surprise, re- 
quires a clear definition as to its mean- 
ing. From the title we might fairly as- 
sume that Mr. Corbin regards Harvard 
as a university distinctly German with 
respect to social life, administration, and 
instruction. But he declares himself: 
"The spirit and needs of our young men" 
to be, " in many respects, infinitely re- 
moved from those of the German under- 
graduate," and finds that " though dif- 
fering in many details," they are " essen- 
tially similar to those of the Oxford and 
Cambridge man." His whole reasoning 
here recalls the answer of the student, 

* Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. $1.50 net. 



who, when asked " How do you like 
Marcantonio?" replied, "Quite well, but 
I prefer Botticelli." 

As the reader sees, Mr. Corbin is a 
spokesman for the English college sys- 
tem. I must add that he consistently 
sticks to the fixed idea that the condi- 
tion Harvard is now in is a mere deteri- 
oration of an English college, while Pro- 
fessor A. B. Hart, in an article dating 
from September 28, 1907, published in 
the Boston Evening Transcript, has 
shown clearly that Harvard College 
never was a college in the same sense as 
Oxford and Cambridge, and that efforts 
to anglicize Harvard have, without ex- 
ception, culminated in fiasco. Neverthe- 
less, we learn that " Harvard has trans- 
formed itself from a typical English 
college " into an ijistitution which, in the 
spirit and scope of its instruction, com- 
pares not unfavorably with the foremost 
universities of Germany." Let us hold 
to the words, " spirit and scope of in- 
struction," for this in the author's eyes 
seems to be the crux of our difficulty. It 
is back to 1817 — the times of George 
Ticknor and Edward Everett — that Mr. 
Corbin traces the germination of Ger- 
man ideals in our alma mater. The 
Germany of that day he sums up in epi- 
grammatic fashion : " Books, not men ; 
science, not citizenship, was what Ger- 
many stood for." One need but recall 
German statesmen like Stein and Har- 
denberg, generals like Bliicher, Gneise- 
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nau, Boyen, Lutzow, and York, patriots 
like Amdt and Fahn, and cosmopolitans 
like Goethe, who were all still alive at 
that time, to show the cogency of Mr. 
Corbin's summary. Or, does he want us 
to believe that two years after Waterloo 
the heroes of the German struggle for 
liberty had sunk into the passive oblivion 
of scholarly retrenchment? In what 
seems a tone of regret we hear from the 
author, who keeps pointing at the result- 
ing evils of Germanization, that the im- 
mediate consequence was " the increas- 
ing and opening " of our library, " until 
to-day the Harvard Library is the third 
largest in the country." 

It is peculiar that, although the words 
" Germanized " and " Germanization " 
are employed almost on every page of 
Mr. Corbin's article, we fail to get any 
concrete example of what he under- 
stands them to mean. As much as I can 
snatch from his chaotic utterances, Har- 
vard is indebted to Germany mainly for 
the intense narrowness of true scholar- 
ship and the " single aim " of her scien- 
tific investigators. 

He endeavors now to give illustrations 
of Harvard's shortcomings during Presi- 
dent Eliot's Germanistic regime since 
1869. His allusion to Theodore Roose- 
velt as the only one of his graduates 
"who has gained world-wide distinction" 
is unconvincing, and at the same time 
unfair to the representative Harvard 
men in other, perhaps less ostentatious, 
professions. It is fair to assume that a 
goodly number of President Eliot's 
graduates will yet be heard from. 

We are further informed that the 
" disintegration of the traditional college 
spirit has proved most momentous at 
Harvard," — " it being the most radical- 
ly Germanized of our universities." Mr. 
Corbin seems unconsciously to have ab- 
sorbed the notion that there is no uni- 



versity spirit in Germany. " Alt-Heidel- 
berg," with its charming interpretation 
of German university life, has not only 
been performed on all German stages of 
to-day, but it has also carried its warm, 
human message to other countries, in- 
cluding America. 

Mr. Corbin's chief scape-goat is, how- 
ever, the elective system, " by virtue of 
which classes do not meet in lecture 
halls as units, but mingle with all the 
other classes and (horribili dictu) with 
graduates." The passage of Mr. Cor- 
bin's essay is also characterized by that 
superficial quality which German com- 
mentators would describe as " ungriind- 
lich." As a matter of fact the Fresh- 
man, upon entering college, is seldom at 
liberty to choose his courses. He finds 
himself, as a rule, united with the great- 
er part of his class in courses like His- 
tory Ia, English A, and Government I. 
Last year History Ia, a course of 303 
men, was taken by 280 Freshmen ; Eng- 
lish A, a course of 525 men, was taken 
by 500 Freshmen; Government I, a 
course of 383 men, was taken by 260 
Freshmen. 

The same grouping prevails in the sec- 
ond year, for, in courses like Professor 
Miinsterberg's in psychology, out of a to- 
tal of 216 students, fully half are Sopho- 
mores, and in Economics I, with a total 
enrollment of 392 men, 260 are second- 
year men. It almost seems as if Mr. 
Corbin regarded the making of acquain- 
tances as the chief purposes of univer- 
sity instruction. 

What we learn about the dismal fate 
of Freshmen who, upon their arrival at 
Cambridge, are greeted by a series of 
beer nights arranged by upper-classmen 
will arouse only the ridicule of any one 
who has been at such a function. Of 
course a Freshman " depends on his own 
natural push." But this truism does not 
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prove the utter uselessness of this 
" clumsy and ineffective attempt " to ex- 
tend welcome. No means of welcome 
could save a Freshman the trouble of 
winning his way. As the German saying 
has it, " Man kann einen Hund nicht auf 
die Jagd tragen." 

Harvard College, with its detailed 
regulations as to the behavior of the stu- 
dents in dormitories, with its organized 
athletics, its hour-examinations, attend- 
ance records, and its annual promotions is 
thoroughly non-German. The sole ideals 
which Harvard seems to have take:i 
from Germany are the ideals of higher 
scholarship. I remember a lengthy ad- 
dress by Professor Eugen Kiihnemann 
of Breslau, visiting professor at Har- 
vard a year ago, to the members of the 
Deutscher Verein of Harvard University, 
in which he undertook to outline the 
principles that govern the administration 
of a German university. That his talk 
had contained some information that 
was new to the majority of the members 
became clear to me when I saw them 
gather around him and cross-question 
him for a long time after the lecture had 
come to a close. 



The only time Mr. Corbin " gets 
warm " as to some Harvard conditions is 
when he speaks of the defective condi- 
tion of American secondary schools. 
Why did he not discuss " Which School 
for the Boy?" instead of putting us off 
with frail household words on Harvard's 
devotion to foreign ideals. 

Professor Francis Peabody, in a lec- 
ture in the winter of 1906-07, spoke on 
university ideals in England, Germany, 
and America. With the English ideal 
of culture he contrasted the German 
watchwords, " Akademische Freiheit," 
and the American ideal of purpose. This 
trait develops too frequently into what 
Dean Sabine calls the " scoring " spirit. 
Thus a man may take courses for the 
sole purpose of " getting his degree " or 
do the work in a certain course only to 
" cover " it. Although Mr. Corbin pre- 
tends that reasons to account for the 
Germanization of Harvard are as plenty 
as blackberries, he fails to realize that 
the American ideal of purpose displaces 
the essential German element of objec- 
tive interest: "Deutsch sein heisst objec- 
tiv sein, eine Sache ihrer selbst willen 
tun." 




SUMMER WORK 



EpiTOB'B Note. — It is the Intention of the Illustrated to present under this head a 
series of articles dealing with various kinds of summer work done by college men. Several 
thouiyind Harvard students engage in gainful occupations during the long vacation. The 
obJe<^ of these articles will be to present succinct statements by experienced men of their 
impressions of the work they have done, so as to provide undergraduates contemplating sum- 
mer work with an independent basis of Judgment as to their prospects of success in one 
or t|^e other kind. 

I. SELLING BOOKS 



Every year almost a hundred men go 
out from Harvard after Class Day as 
representatives of two large publishing 
firpis, and', as a result, a considerable 
prpportion of these students are paying 
thpir entire college expenses without 
doing term time work. As this line of 
employment has become a recognized 
qeans of earning expenses for self- 
supporting students in practically every 
college of the country, a brief discus- 
sion of the business and some of its 
ejfperiences may be of interest to him 
wfio is wondering how to increase his 
assets to meet the demands of the next 
term, as well as to him who is inter- 
ested in studying human nature and 
gaining practical experience. 

It is the common belief that in this 
business " many are called, and few are 
chosen." Here all depends on the indi- 
vidual, for you must not expect a farmer 
or mechanic to hand out his hard-earned 
dollars simply because you are a college 
man and perhaps smile on him. To suc- 
ceed here, as in any business, a man 
must be thoroughly prepared and work 
hard. If he fulfills both of these re- 
quirements, his chances of success are 
excellent; indeed, I should almost like 
to say, he cannot fail. The writer is 



an ordinary person; his friends are cer- 
tainly frank in telling him so, and thus 
it turned out, for last summer he cleared 
up just about the average of the Har- 
vard contingent, a little over $4.50 per 
day. Nobody earned less than $2.00 a 
day, for the companies guarantee that 
a man will earn at least that amount, 
and if he fails to do so, make up the 
deficiency in cash. Some " stars " earn 
more than $20 a day. 

The writer's best day's work netted 
him a little over $8.00, and when most 
unsuccessful he made $1.00. These fig- 
ures do not allow for living expenses. 
One of the two big companies publish- 
ing the books generally handled gives 
its students an expense allowance, which 
is usually sufficient to pay board. As 
this in the country is much lower than 
in big cities, the average student can 
easily count on making $20 a week 
clear, for board is practically the only 
expense ; for once a man gets into a good 
town, he need travel no further for that 
summer. The railroad fares, contrary to 
general belief, need not figure prcwninent- 
ly in the student's accounts. 

Let us briefly go over the experiences 
of a solicitor from his hiring to the day 
when, with a satisfied smile, he reckons 
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up his profits. Usually the student be- 
comes interested through hearing of the 
success of some of his friends during the 
previous summer, and decides to investi- 
gate for himself. He sees a student 
"manager," or a representative of the 
company over the "manager." He » 
told that here he can pleasantly earn a 
large amount of money in a short time, 
and gain invaluable experience. The 
student agrees to work, takes the " train- 
ing " — instruction in the work he is to 
sell, — and sitarts for the field of aiction. 
On the train going to his " territory " 

— the town or township he has selected, 
a strange feeling seizes him. Why did I 
ever do it? I don't know a soul here, 
and Fm not made for selling books any- 
how. Doubts begin to assail him, doubts 
about his ability, his book, fear of the 
people he is to meet. Oppressed by such 
dismal speculations he approaches his 
territory. He alights from the train, 
pulls himself tc^ether for appearance' 
sake, and looks about. He selects a 
boarding place, unpacks, and sits down 
to think it over again. 

Here the strong-minded man begins to 
revive. Others have sold boc4cs, why 
not I, though this certainly is the wor^t 
town in the whole state — the minister 
told me so (this was an actual experi- 
ence with the writer). Every beginner 
thinks that his territory, though it is of 
the best, is the " worst ever." Weak- 
kneed fellows sometimes give up at this 
juncture, but their number is small. A 
man's will, the encouraging letters of his 
company, for they write to him almost 
every day at the start, together with 
their newspaper, — both firms get out a 
small publication full of helpful advice, 

— and the accounts of the large earn- 
ings of others, all these factors stir him 



to action. He sallies forth, having read 
and reread his instructions. If he is suc- 
cessful at the first it is a great help, for 
the writer keenly remembers the feeling 
of confidence that he gained from sell- 
ing to the first man he approached. The 
whole world todk on a rosy tinge, and 
from being an emissary of the devil, the 
manager appeared as an angel of good 
fortune. 

The budding solicitor returns home — 
for so he soon comes to call his board- 
ing place, having taken perhaps two or 
three orders. It isn't so bad after all. 
The next day he does better, and every 
day his confidence increases. He is ac- 
quiring exiperience all the time that 
is going to help immensely as he pro- 
gresses. In a few days' time he is do- 
ing very well, and if he is like most 
men his work improves to the last. 

The men who come to our rooms to 
sell us books are not looked upon, as a 
class, with much favor by the coU^^ 
community. Reasoning from this we 
conclude that the life of a student solici- 
tor is not an agreeable one. It would 
not be, indeed, if the ^x\^logy were a 
true one, but it is not. Here we are 
intellectually, and presumably, financial- 
ly, above the man who approaches us; 
" on the road " we are intellectually on 
a par with the best men in the com- 
munity, and are not worse off than the 
majority of our customers financially. 
A twelve-dollar-a-wcek man in a small 
town is earning " good money," and with 
the cheaper prices of staples lives as 
well, if not better, than the twenty-dol- 
lar-a-week man in the large city. Nor 
do these people meet agents as often as 
we do, and so they are more approach- 
able. Generally they welcome a chance 
to talk to some one from the world out- 
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side. The pubKc to-day recognizes the 
value of good books, and is often look- 
ing for something in the line of what 
you have — some intellectual " get-ricli- 
quick" compendium. This is the soft" 
of book, as experience shows, that ap- 
peals to the greatest number of people, 
and consequently sells best. These books 
are of solid merit; the writer sold one, 
but was so impressed with the merits 
of a shnilar rival publication that at the 
close of the season he bought a copy 
for his own use. 

If the solicitor so desires he may meet 
the best people in the town. The writer 
did his summer's work in a place of 
some eight thousand inhabitants, boast- 
ing of two Harvard alumni, lawyers 
of the toiwn, and a dozen graduates 
of various colleges. All of these he met, 
several became his friends; in fact, he 
was so cordially treafted by some that it 
began to interfere with his business. A 
man must guard against this, for after 
a few days his acquaintances are apt to 
take up his time to the detriment of his 
business. 

The work, then, after the first few 
days, is pleasant. One must not imagine 
that the beginning is intolerable; but he 
should remember the German proverb, 
" Aller Anfang ist schwer." In only 
four instances during the entire summer 
did the writer fail to get an interview 
after stating his business. Such a thing 
as being " kicked " out or " dogged " 
out is unknown, though Hhe jokers 
speak of these felicities as an everyday 
occurrence. A man with any spirit soon 
comes to regard his interviews as a sort 



of mental tussle, in which the object is 
to persuade the prospective, though now 
refractory customer, to' his way of think- 
ing. One does not sell a book every 
time, but as the agent gains in experi- 
ence he reduces the proportion of his 
failures. All the time, too, he can con- 
sole himself with the thought that he 
often gains more from a defeat than 
from a sale.- 

The man, then, who sells books is 
fairly sure to be pleasantly employed and 
earn quite a large amount of money. 
He will also gain invaluable experience ; 
many men take up the work on this ac- 
count alone. There surely can be no bet- 
ter way to broaden human sympathy and 
understanding than the constant attempt 
to influence the minds of others. The 
salesman is standing on his own feet, 
he is gaining confidence in his own re- 
sources. It is worth while for a fellow 
to see the effort required to earn a few 
dollars; it will make him less reckless, 
perhapys, with his " Mem " checks the 
next winter. 

To sum up, a summer of book selling, 
more so at the start, is not a " snap 
course." I mean that one cannot make 
a lot of money without work. But this 
is true of any business; you must give 
value for value received. He will meet 
gOod people, earn many dollars, and 
gain much knowledge of the world and 
of men. If he works faithfully, the 
chances are that when he sinks into the 
big chair in the Pullman — he generally 
comes home that way — he will say to 
himself : " Well, I did have a good time ; 
it was worth while." 
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ANNOUNCEiyiENT 

The Illustrated Board for 1908-09 
will be made up as follows: Hans von 
Kaltenborn, '09, Editor; Oscar G. 
Mayer, '09, Secretary; Jerome C. 
Fisher, '09, Associate Editor; George 
T. Hamilton, '09, Art Editor; Warren 
Ordway, *io, Assistant Art Editor; 
Edward H. Merritt, *io, Business Man- 
ager; Manning W. Morrill, '09, Circu- 
lation Manager, and Burton Kline, '06, 
Adviser. 



THE ATHLETIC SITUATION 

In "A Bird's-eye View of Athletics," 
published in this number, Professor 
Hart surveys the situation in a genial 
and generous spirit. It is well to let 
our elders have their say, and when 
they speak so pleasantly we are glad to 
listen. There is something even in 
being able to agree to disagree. Up to 
the present, ignorance of all the facts has 
been responsible for most of the bitter- 
ness engendered between students and 
teachers. A speech like that of E. P. 
Currier at the 1909 class dinner and an 
article like Professor Hart's enrich un- 
derstanding and soften prejudice. With 
a better knowledge of the facts and 
working in the spirit of cooperation that 
is now abroad, we should soon reach 
that blessed state where we confront no 
•' athletic situation." 



A BOOK-FAMINE MASS MEETING 

What reforms in college administra- 
tion and instruction we college youth 
could bring about with the dynamics of 
football enthusiasm! Let us take, for 
example, the very evident necessity of 



providing more copies of the prescribed 
books in such meddum-sized courses as 
Economics 6b and English 45. Let us 
suppose the one hundred members of 
the former course to have cuit a recita- 
tion and organized a nmss meeting of 
protest on the steps of University Hall. 
The administrative officer who finally 
appears is greeted with loud shouts. The 
captain of Economics 6b, a puny, black- 
haired, spectacled hero of the examina- 
tion-room, steps forward and addresses 
the trembling officer as follows : " Hon- 
ored Sir: In the name of my studious 
comrades I apipeal for justice. The dili- 
gent members of this course are unfairly 
•hampered in the keen intra-collegiate 
competition for academic excellence. 
D*s upon D's, aye, sir, even E*s upon E*s 
have been meted out to us for the past 
two months because of the handicap 
under which your negligence, your hos- 
tility, has placed us. 

"We want more books! [WiW yells 
from the members.] Yes, indeed, more 
(books. For the week preceding the de- 
cisive hour of the monthly test we cut 
short our luncheons and haste to Har- 
vard Hall. There we are told that the 
two Hadleys are out, the three Johnsbns 
are out, the three Taussigs are out. 
Thirsting for wisdom we sprint across 
the Yard to Gore Hall. There we learn 
that the one Hadley is in use, the one 
Johnson is in use, the two Taussigs are 
in use. There are six applications ahea<i 
on each book. Undaunted we file a 
seventh, then rush back to Harvard Hall 
in the hope that a tennis engagement, or 
that tired feeHng has obliged some one to 
give up a book. Vain hope. We sit 
down to wait, twenty of us, gazing 
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covetously at the lucky dozen who are 
gloating over the longed-for volumes. 
Then come hours of suspense. Will some 
one give up a book before four? The 
clock on Memorial strikes the hour, our 
vigil was in vain. Chagrined, but not de- 
feated, we sprint back to Gore, there to 
learn that our name has just been called, 
and we have missed our chance. Some- 
times, to be sure, we get a book, and 
then, just when we have fought down 
the happy dream-visions of youth and 
begin to take an interest in the resump- 
tion of specie payments, a voice at our 
elbow remarks, * Time's up,' and the 



precious book is snatched away. At the 
test the worst is sure to happen, the ques- 
tion is on the book we were unable to 
secure. Oh, sir, take pity on us, and if 
you would have us read books, give us 
ibooks to read'." 

The administrative officer promises to 
investigate, he finds the situation to be 
as sttated, and the result, oh, joy! On 
the Friday before the next Saturday 
test we enter Harvard Hall at four 
o'clock, after a refreshing afternoon out- 
doors, and are aible to secure all the pre- 
scribed reading to take home. 



Boon REVIEWS 



The Religion of a Democrat. By 
Charles Zueblin. Published by B. W. 
Huebsch, New York. $i.oo net. 

In this volume are preserved the six 
lectures delivered by Mr. Zueblin this 
spring under the auspices of the Harvard 
Ethical Society. The author points out 
that every man must have his own reli- 
gion with the stamp of his personality 
upon it, and that, although religion is uni- 
versal, it is only vital when it is a con- 
scious personal possession, a living faith 
being more important than any special 
faith. 

The Church, he asserts, is inadequate 
for the expression of democratic reli- 
gion, because it depends upon dead 
formulae, fears to trust the instincts of 
the people, and is separated from indus- 
try and politics. Only through the dem- 
ocratic state can democratic religion be 
attained. A democratic state is one in 
which no man is in economic, physical, 
political, esthetic, intellectual, or moral 
subjection. 



The state should synthesize and de- 
mocratize all human wants, which in- 
volves the interrelation of religion and 
all other human interests. The church 
may be a cooperative agent, subject, 
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however, to the state; and democratic 
religion will be organized through the 
parish and the municipality, by democ- 
ratizing art, education, and morality, 
in the public galleries, libraries, school- 
houses, town halls, and churches. The 
dawn of democratic religion will be seen 
wlien the wants of the people are har- 
monized and vocalized and all good hu- 
man work IS aspiration. 

Italica: Studies in Italian Life and 
Letters. By William Roscoe Thayer. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. 
Price, $1.50; postage, 12 cents. 

The lovers of history, who know Mr. 
Thayer through his " Dawn of ItaKan 
Independence," and, more recently, 
through his " Short History of Venice," 
will rejoice to have in permanent form 
this collection of papers taken from dif- 
ferent sources, essays — historical, bio- 
graphical, and critical, — concerning the 
Italy he loves so well and the people 
among whom he has at various times 
dwelt as one of them. Historian, poet, 
lover of the highest forms of beauty, 
master of the Italian tongue, no Ameri- 
can living is better qualified than he to 
write of the past glories and present 
hopes of the lovely land of romance so 
cruelly enslaved and ill-treated, which 
has so bravely broken her shackles and 
struggled back into a proud position 
among the rtations of to-day. 

Mr. Thayer has covered much ground 
in these papers, " sketches," as he mod- 
estly calls them, of the Italians who have 
been "his friends, the bewitching spots 
where, from time to time, he has made 
his home, and the great writers whom 
personality and training have enabled 
him to appreciate as few foreigners are 
prepared to do. In " Venetian Legends 
and Pageants " his descriptions, couched 



in the clear, accurate, and lucid Eng- 
lish for which he is conspicuous, riot in 
color and atmosphere, and carry us back 
in imagination to the glowing days of 
which he writes; in the two essays on 
Modern Italy, he astonishes the readers 
who have not followed the course of the 
Italy of Cavour, Victor Emmanuel an! 
Garibaldi, and have been unaware of her 
steady progress, by the tale of her suc- 
cesses in the line of industrial develop- 
ment. The literary papers are what may 
be expected from the student who sat at 
the feet of Professor Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton and has been proved worthy of his 
master. Of the book as a whole, the 
best description may be borrowed from 
its own pages, written of the work of 
the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco, 
" One perceives that many of these are 
essays of high literary quality, not writ- 
ten to order, but for the love of it — in 
which experience, travel, observation, 
culture overflow for our delight. ..." 
The book is dedicated to the memory of 
Harrison Otis Apthorp, the beloved Mas- 
ter of Milton Academy, whose name is 
enshrined in the heart of many a Har- 
vard graduate. 

Things Worth While. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. In The Art 
of Life Series, Edward Howard 
Griggs, Editor. Published by B. W. 
Huebsch, New York. 50 cents net. 

If it could be said that any one man 
links the literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to that of the twentieth, the distinc- 
tion would belong to Colonel Higginson. 
After a rich and full life as an author, 
soldier, and man of affairs, at eighty- 
four he gives us a volume which, though 
small in size, is full of reminiscence, 
wise counsel, criticism of life and man- 
ners, and homely philosophy. 
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Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson 



One will enjoy reading this book, but 
one will enjoy even more reading it a 
second time. Colonel Higginson writes 
in such a quotable style that the reader 
will find himself making constant refer- 
ence to the book because it touches help- 
fully on so many of the perplexities and 
joys in life. And patriotism of a re- 
fined kind marks the volume throughout. 

There is nothing old or old fashioned 
about it except in the virtues that it 
possesses. It is like an echo of the best 
days in the New England school of lit- 
erature, and the style carries the reader 
back to thoughts of Emerson, Lowell, 
and Longfellow. In this day of "best 
sellers," " largest circulations," and ma- 
chine-made literature, it will prove men- 
tal refreshment to spend an hour under 
a shady tree with " Things Worth 
While." 
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The Conklin Pen is the best fountain pen 
for students on account of the Crescent-Filler. 
Filled instantly — anywhere — anytime — without 
the least inconvenience or bother. To fill 

Gonklin'sn'itPeii 

"THE PEN WITH THE CRESCENT-FILLER' 

simply dip it in any ink and press the 

Crescent-Filler— that's all. No dropper — no 

inky fingers— no ruffled temper. The writing 

qualities of the Conklin are unequaled— the 

feed perfect. 

Leadinsr dealers handle the Conklin. If yotirs does 
not, order direct. Look for the Crescent-Filler and 
refuse substitutes. Send for handsome new catalog. 

THE CONKLIN PEN CO. 

aiO MaaluMu KUi.. Tolado. Oklo. 



STUDEMS' ROOMS 

Single or en Suite 
$50 to $350 

Drayton Rail 

48 BOYI^TOIN STREET 

Between College Yard and Soldiers Field 



Bathroom and Shower-bath 

in each suite 
Electricity and Gas 
Steam Heat 
Open Fire-places 
Polished Hardwood Floors 
Telephone 
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FOR 

Typewriter Information 

Ask us about anjthlDg that relates to Copying 
of Manuscript; Rental or purchase of New 
or Second-hand Typewriters; Low Prices 
and. Square Treatiient from Dealcs of 20 
years^ experience. 

188 Devonshire St., Boston 

M« Bomstdn 
'Cailor and Importer 

19 DUNSTER STREET 

Dana Chambcn 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 



TEACHING 
BUSINESS OR 
TECHNICAL WORK? 

We can And you the right opportunity in an? 
line. Over 15 '0 young college men satisfactorily 
placed last year proves our ability. AVrlte us to-day 
for full particulars of good positions open in early 
fall. A few good opportunities for summer work. 
Offices in 12 cities. 

HAPGOOD'S 

The Maiional Organization of Brain Broken 

BROADWAY AND DUANE STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 



Old Clothes Wanted 

By MAX KEEZER 

3 Bow Streetr Cambridge 

I am paying 50 per cent higher cash prices 
than any other dealer for year cast-off 
Clothing, Old Gold, Watches, Chains, 
Diamonds, Bric-a-Brac, Furnitare, Car- 
pets, etc. 

Suits, $3.00 to $20.00 

Overcoats, $5.00 to $20.00 
Trousers, $t.00 to $5.00 

Opposite Quincy Hall, day or evemng, si 
your leisure. Leave orders at store. 



Remember, MAX KEEZER 

3 Bow Street, Cambridge 

Telepbonp, 2U0.S Camb. 




AVE YOU BEKN PERFECTLY SAIISFIED with tho lead pencUs used in 
your schools during the past term? If there has been something that was iM>t 
just right, and by any chance you are not acquainted with DI^fi>N'S AMERl- 
< AN GRAPHITE PENCILS, allow us to be the means of bringing about &q 
introduction. 

Send u^ 16c. in stamps, and we will do our part by sending a good, genero(L«. 
liberal package that will give you an excellent idea of the good things in sture 
for those who use the Dixon go'ds. 
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McNAMEE CO., Bookbinders 
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H. M. LEVIINE 
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125 Tremont Street 
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Boston, Mass. 



SUFFOLK ENGRAVING AND 
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BOSTON NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 

234-236 Congress St. 225 Fourth Ave. 53 Sabin St 
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TAILOI^. 



58 WINTER STREET. 




The VIOLIN FAHILY 

ARE AT HOME IN THE HOUSE OF 

Oliver Ditson 
Company 




Old Violins 

New Violins 
Violins for 

Professionals 
Violins for 

Amateurs 

Violins for 

Ladies 

Violins for 

Children 

Violins for 

Everybody 



Violins at all 
prices and every 
accessory neces- 
sary for a 

Violin, Vioia, 
Vioioiceilo, 
or Doeiiie Bass 

In qualities and quantities not to be found in any 
other establishment 

Oliver Ditson Company .'.' Boston 

AMERICA'S MUSICAL STRING HOUSE 



Pach Bros. 

IMassachusetts Avenue 

Next to Beck Hall 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

To Harvard For Twenty Years 



deputation. Experience and Satisfaction 
you If we do your work 
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The Manhattan Press-Clipping Bureau 

ARTHUR CASSOT, Proprietor 

KXECUTIVS OPPXCS8 503 OPPOSIT8 WAI^DORP ASTORIA 

Cambridge Building, Cor. Fifth Avenue & 33rd Street 

K8TABU8HSD IN z888 NEW YORK CITY 



Gives the best service of Press Clippings on any subject of interest 
from all papers and periodicals published here and abroad. Our 
readers gather for you more valuable material than yoU could 
get ordinaHly in a lifetime. fJOur service is the neatest and 
most thoroughly done. €|| Scrap-books of C'ippings are most 
valuable for reference and your library. €][ Send your order 
on the subjects of interest and secure our up-to-date service. 



TERMS: 



100 CUPPINGS 
500 *• 



$ 5-00 


1,000 CLIPPINGS 


IJ.OO 


5,000 *• 


ao.oo 


10,000 •• 



$ 35-00 
150.00 
J80.00 



The Most Popular G>Uege Songs 

A wekome gift in mmjf borne. 

The Most Popular College Songs > - | .W 
50 New CoIl^c Songs . . « .ftO 

Songs of ALL the Colleges . . - 1.50 

Song^ of the WESTERN CoHeges . .1.26 
Songs of the EASTERN CoUegcs . . 2.25 
SCtiOOL Songs with COLLEGE Kavor . .f)0 
Songs oftheFtog and Nation • - « .50 
100 Nbw Kindergarten Son^ . * - 1.00 
Nc^ Songs for College Glee Clubs . ... .60 
New Songs for Male Quartets ... .50 
Songs of the University of Pennsylvania - 1.50 
Songs of the University of Michigan . . 1.95 
Songs of Washington and Jefferson College . 1 .25 
Songs of Haverford College . - . .1.26 
New Songs and Anthems for Church Quartets, 

(Beven Nmnbers) taeb .10 to .iSO 



HINDS. NOBLB A ELDRBDGB, Pub&ahcn 
3 1 -33 35 West 1 5th St. New York City 



Free! Free 1 Free! 

We are giving away absolutely free 
$ioo oo worth of clothing to order. 

Step into any of our stores and ask 
how to get it. 

You know about pur $5.00 Flannel 
Trousers ; let us show you the best 
$25.00 Suit or Overcoat ever made. 



BURKE & CO., Tailors 

18 Sjphool Si.:, Boston , 

843 Washington St., Boston 

1246 Mass. Aim., Cambridge 

Bridgman's BIk., Hanowor, -B.tf. 
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George H. Kent 

BooKs 
Stationery 

HodaK Supplies 
Souvenirs 

Guide BooKs 

Harvard Road Maps 



Portraits 
in . . . 
Photography 



Richdale Avmuie Stables 

G. F. WHITING & CO. 

Hack, Uvery, ^Boarding and 
Sale Stables 

Special attention given to Carriages for parties 

weddings and funerals. Also to boarding 

horses. Open day «Bid night 

15 fltelidale Aienoe, GaiRbridge, Mass. 

Tdephones. 11, 12, 197 CMn^tMse 





H. C. EiA^ING 

Successor to 
Notman's Cambridge Studio 



TeL 1241-1 



1286 Mass. Ave. 



Stetson 
Hats 

Hold the Hit Chimpionihip. 

They ^m the homori everywhere. 
They Kt tlie pace far correct >tyle, 
beauty of de^igQ and finish, char- 
acter and wearability-^and the^ 
maJDtaia their leadership. 

Erefy St«t«Qi] bears tli« 
SleUoEi Kftino 
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OaK Grove Farm 
Creamery Co. 



laiO MASS. AVENUE 
Necir HArvArd Square 



We cater especially for tHe 
Students 



Ne-w^ent & Co. 

42 BOliir ST. cor. MOUNT AUBURN ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 

Care of Students' ClotKin^ 



Bx ContrAot a Specialtx 



:«ood« C*ll«d For Jm^ 
mmd. D«ll-v-«r«d TiT 



Prompt S«rvlo« 
G«a * r * at ood 



T«l«pHoa«, 329-2 



ESTABLISHED 1855 

Scternerltori Teachers' Apcy 

OLX>EST AND BEST KNOWN 

Scippliefl Scfkooli, G>lle|;cs and Families with Teachert 

Lafge demaiid for Harvard Men for Academici 

and Collcgei 

CHARLES W. MULFORD, Manager 
353 5TH AVE. .^ ... NEV YORK CITY 

lAtiB in Preparation Now for September Positions 
Write for Circulars 




HOTEL EMPIRE 

FOR FAMIUBS AND TRANSIBNT8 

Broadway and 63rd St. (Bmpire Square) N. Y. City 

All Snrface cats pass or transfer to door 

Subway and "L" stations two minutes 

Rooim, with detached Bath, - $1.50 per day up 

Roomst with PrivaU Bath. - 2.00 per day up 

Suites with PHvate Bath, - 3.50 per day up 

Special weekly rates for permanent occupancy 

Automatic Lighting Devices and Telephone in every room 

Buropean Plan, also Crrabination Breakfasts, Table 

d'Hote Luncheons and Dinners 



BXCBLLBNT SBRVIC8— PIN8 MUSIC 



V. JOHNSON QUINN 



Proprietor 



n?XfS^TYPEWRITERS 

Rebuilt machines with new platen, type, ribbons^ etc f $25 to $35, gfuaranteed. Machinet 
almost new at low prices. RENTED, REPAIRED, EXCHANGED. 

The Typeiwriter Exchange 

36 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. MASS. 
J. E. MoCOLGi^N. Mtfr. T«l. 166 Malm. 

Rented $2.30 and $4'*00 per montK. 
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MAJESTIC Wcd.a^nd'sat. 



BEQINNINQ MONDAY. MAY §8 



Ezra Kendall 



IN 



GEORGE ADE'S 



Latest Schtmt for Lanf hter 



The Land of Dollars 



GLOBE THEATRE 



The 
Rounders 



IN PREPARATION 



The Belle of New York 



CASTLE SQUARE 



THEATRE 
BOSTON 



Bcs^nnlnK Monday, May 18 

The Stock Opera Co. 



WILL RBAPPBAR IN 
A SERIES OF 



Grand and Light Operatic 
Productions 

The company includes Clara Lane, Louise 
Le Baron, Helen Darling, J. K. Murray, 
George Tallman, Tom Greene, David Can- 
tori and Francis J. Boyle. 

For repertory consult the daily papers. 






BRANCH BOX OFFICE, 15 WINTER ST. 
Price; $1.00, 7Sc SOc, 3Sc ISc, tSe 



Boston TKeatre 

54tK SEASON 

LINDSAY MORISON, Manager 

THE 

BEST STOCK COMPANY 

IN AMERICA 

HAS BEEN ORGANIZED FOR THE SEASON 

STANDARD and MODERN 
PLAYS 

WILL BE PRESENTED IN THE MOST OCXK- 
PLETE MANNER 

POPULAR PRICES 

MUtfaifw, 25c., SOc Evcningi, 25c., 50c., 75r. 
Gallcfy, 15c 

AppUcaMoa for SubKtipHon S.«ts nuy be nud. aam to Bos Offie 
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Boston 

Bookbinding 

Company 



Arrow Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 



Edition Binding of all 
Kinds 



Harvard Men May Procure the 27 
Volumes of 

"The American Nation" 

Edhed by PROF. A. B. HART 

by addressing: N* E. S^ Harpets Bros.^ }20 
Boybton Stfeet, Boston. 

CoQvenicnt tcftni of payment 
to suit purchaier 



Red Seal Ginger Ale 

Champasfne Style — Extra Dry 

The Finest Ginger Ale In the World 

Club and Table trade solicited 



Clarlc & Roberts Co. 



TeL Main 3603-2 



BOSTON 



LIVERY RIGS 



Every Description, for 
any and ail Occasions 

AND AT 

REASONABLE PRICES 



E. Gordon Parker, A.IV1. 



TUTORING FOR 
HOUR EXAMINATIONS 



FRANK P. MERRILL 

7'i7 Hovey Ave. 



1286 Massachusetts Avenue 

Notman Entrance 



T9L 



S74 
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J. r. OLSSON & Co. 

^ Art Healers ^ 

HARVARD SQUARE 



Framing, Regilding, Pictures, 

Framed Pictures, Souvenirs, 

Novelties, Statuary, Photo Supplies, 

Developing, Printing, Enlarging, 

Rooms an4 Groups Photographed, 

Souvenir Post Cards. 



SHin^les Framed at lo^west rates 

PftcKin^ of pictures, booKs 
And furniture, etc. 




GENTLEMEN 

WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 

HEATH ESS, AND COMFORT 

W»R THE IMPROVED 

BOSTON 
GARTER 



TH£ HEGOOHIZED STAHOARD 



'^, 



(^ CUSHl 



The Name la 
Stamped on every 
loop — 

The 

CUSHION 
BUTTON 

CLASP 



LIES FUT TO THE LEG— NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UHFASTEN& 

AftiBt)1« 'pm.lT. !JJ]k AOpr, Cotton Sflc 

SEC. FItOST CQ.. Miltra 
Boat«fl, Htst., U.$A 



ALWAYS EASY 



Tremont Turkish Baths 

Under Tremont Theatre 

176 Tremont Street 




BRONCHITIS and all throat troubles 
are greatly benefited by the Turkish 
Bath — Physicians advise it. 

Look for the Electric Sign 



ADOLPH & LUNDIN 

Pfoprietor 
Telephone 625 Oxford 



BOWLING 
BILLIARDS AND POOL 



17 TABLES 



6 ALLEYS 



THE RED DRAGON CO. 

28 DUNSTER STREET 

ESTABLISHED 188T 

J. J. BRENNAN 

Merchant Tailor 
10 BoYLSTON St. Cambridge 

HARVARD SQUARE 

MAKER OF FINE CLOTHES 

EXCLUSIVE NOVELTIES IN ENGLISH AND 
SCOTCH SUITINGS 
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HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 



TENNIS TROUSERS 

Custom-riade, $5.00 
White Flannel, $6.00 



Straw Hats and Panamas Now Ready 



TWO-PIECE OUTINQ SUITS 

AND 

NORFOLK JACKETS 

at very low prices 



We will buy your Old Text Books 

and pay you highest prices 



KODAKS 

Printing: and Developing 



HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 



TICKETS ALU THEATRES r^^^l^^mr ^^^mt^^m 

T«UphM« (BaoK B*x) 2329. 2ddO. 2331 V^OpAC^ ^^^A^BrC 



THE CHAMPAGNE of the Twentieth Century 




ERN4Y-FltfNGE 




• • 



MOET & CHAN DON 

WHITE SEAL 



of the 



Marvellously Grand Vintage 



of the year 



1900 



)erior in Quality, Dryness, and Bouquet to Anj 
Champagne Produced Since ttie Great 
Vintage of 1884 



•,0. A. KESSLER CO. CO. SOLE IMPORTERS 



^31^ 


niipS^^v 












n r ^^^1^ 



v/ 



^^ 



■M 



m 



:^ 






.^ 



^^^^^S 





rMrEATHBR 
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Harvard lUustralecl Ma|t«Jtlne 


"Young'fl llotel 

J. R. Whipple Co 


r>otet r^ouraine 


parher fyouse 

Boston 


imptttiy 



College phartnacy 

p. J. McOORMICX, Proprietor 
if Darvard Square /^ 



"The Best in Bedding" 




Students that demand the 

best never fail to use the 

Baker Bedding 

0. D. BAKER & CO. 

Silkw? Stmt C«r. Frfeid iMtM, liss 



MOORE'S 




■1 fint Stft^t 



NON-LEARABLE 
FOUNTJUH KM 



GLEAN 

To Use 
TP Handl* 
To Fill 

WAUUMTtO 
HDTTO LEAK 

e«iiiiE9iii 
AHV pflsmoi 

III THE 
POCKET 



I« Moore's Non-LeoKAble 
Fountain Yert 

Wm€ S«l* •« ALL l'IICST*CLAftS OEALeHS 

American Fountain Pen Company 



1W DctuomJike Stre«t» OomtoiH Mam»* 




8«tp A|^9t»«iip 



Colleg'e Tog'g'ery 
Good Dressers 

»«« W.^.«i.n »u. 00»TOM CLOTHIERS rUBNISIftBS KnoX HftU 



M 
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Telephone 1093-4 



Official Photographer 
for the Class of 1908 



H. Wm. Tupper 

Photographer 

For Harvard University for the 
last twenty years 



1388 Mass. Ave. Cambridge 




DISCRIMINATING DINERS 



Will please those who are dissatisfied 
with regular restaurant fare 

51 Brattle Street % Near the square 



Howard's Flower Shop 



Desire to Dine 
at the 




21 BOYLSTON ST. 

OPPOSITE POST OFFICE 
Ttltpboat Coaatctloa 


WASHINGTON 




v-if^v- 


COIRT CAFE 




jfresb Cut Jflowers anb 
Cboice plants 






Where the | 


FOR 


urkiiiic nt\t\i/\f>^r. 




CLASS DAY 



Table Decorations for Spreads a 
Specialty 
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L. PINKOS 



College Tailor 



it nom thoming the largeMi and up-io-daie Meleeiion of Foreign 
SuOingM for Students' Wear. The prices for same will be the 
most reasonable and my place of business is the most con- 
wenient for you to step in and examine before going elsewhere 



1276 Massachusetts Ave. 



0pp. Harvard Gate 



maATION TAKEN 
AT MACHINE 



COLLEGE WORK A SPECIALTY 
MHMEOGRAPHY 



Miss Helen C. Littlefield 
Cypcwritcr 

\m MASS. AVENUB 

12 



IS95-2 



(Ofl Saow rioor With 

Topper's StiHiio) 



JOHN EGAN 

36 Brattle Street * * . Cambridge 



LOWEST PRICES 



FOR 



JSoots CLJCL^L Sli^oes 



REPAIRING 



HENDRIE, GAF^ONeR CO. 



y» y» 



Tailors 



^ ^ 



15 5EAC0N STREET 
50ST0N 



Tel. HaVnil(t. 1808-1 
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The Harvard Illustrated Magazine is published monthly during the college year. 

Its aim is, chiefly, to portray the current events of college life in timely articles upon 
matters interesting both to students and graduates. As an illustrated historical record, there- 
fore, it becomes increasingly valuable. The Illustrated offers opportunities for men of 
literary, artistic or business ability to train themselves by actual practice. While endeavoring 
to be a representative publication the Magazine is by no means limited to University affairs, 
and, therefore, does not restrict its field exclusively to the work of students and alumni 



Office hours of the Editor, Wednesday and Saturday, 12 oo to 12.30, 69 Mt. Auburn 
Street. 
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325 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 

Opposite Milk Street 
High Class of Tailoring Reasonable Prices 



EXCLUSIVE STYLES of GARMENTS and FABRICS 
of the UTEST IMPORTATIONS 

BREECHES MAKER 

All Kinds of GENTLEMEN'S SPORTING and OUTING 
GARMENTS Designed and Made from Sketch 

TELEPHONE CONNECTION 



Van Neste 

TAILOR 

433 Washington and Winter Sts. 

Boston 



Sole Agent for the Celebrated ALPINE LODEIN — A 

Warranted Naturally Waterproof and Porous 

Material Especially Adapted for 

Motoring 




College Clothes 

Our exclusive ideas in clothing appeal 
especially to the particular college man 
who wants the best at a reasonable price. 

Our assortments of furnishings, hats 
and shoes are also unexcelled in dis- 
tinctive style and genuine quality. 



DURANT-REED CO. 

TAILORS 

Beakers of Men's Fine Clothinsf 

HABERDASHERS 

Everythinf Pertaining to Gentlemen's Wear 
Contract Pressing and Laundry 

Durant-Reed Co. 

\Z\2 Massachusetts Ave. 
Fairfax Hall Harvard Sqtiare 
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t908 ON COLLEGE COURSES 

A consensus of opinion as deduced from 
a postal-card canvass 



On May 2y the Illustrated mailed 
seven hundred return^postal cards to all 
the members of the Class of 1908, in- 
cluding those who are no longer in 
College. They bore the following com- 
munication : 

" It is the endeavor of the Harvard 
Illustrated Magazine to present in 
statistical form the estimate of the Class 
of 1908 on the courses and the instruc- 
tion in Harvard College. Your con- 
scientious cooperation in answering the 
questions on the attached card will help 
to bring out representative and possibly 
serviceable results. G. Emerson, '08, the 
Class Secretary, is cooperating with us, 
and hopes to use the statistics in his first 
annual report. 

** Letters relating to courses and in- 
struction are solicited. They will be 
printed (signed or unsigned as the writer 
directs) in so far as they contribute to 
the discussion. Answers, to be of serv- 
ice, must be mailed before June 7." 

On the face of the reply-card there 
were blank spaces for enumerating three 
" favorite courses *' in the order of 
choice and three " most regretted 
courses " in similar order. There was 
also a blank space for " reasons." • 



For various reasons, chiefly perhaps 
the short time allowed and the ordinary 
difficulty of securing a large number of 
answers to any postal-card canvass, only 
one hundred and sixteen cards were re- 
turned in time for tabulation. This is 
about the proportion of answers that had 
been expected. They come from every 
type of man, and seem to be fairly rep- 
resentative of the opinion of the class. 
It is almost needless to add that, for a 
variety of reasons, some' of which will 
appear in the statement of results, the 
bare statistics are not always an accurate 
indication of the comparative popularity 
of a course. The number of men in a 
course, or the fact that a course was 
given in the Freshman year and would 
naturally be less distinctly remembered 
than later courses, are circumstances that 
affect the result. In tabulating the re- 
sults, the following method has been 
pursued : The " favorite course " named 
first received three points, the next one, 
two, and the third, one; the same pro- 
portion was observed in totaling the 
** most regretted courses." 

Taking these figures just as they stand, 
Comparative Literature 12 would seem 
to head the list, having 28 votes for it 
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and I against it, or a net " favorite " 
vote of 2^, Economics 21 is a close sec- 
ond, having 24 votes for it and none 
against it. English 2 is third, with a net 
" favorite " vote of 23. 

But there is a considerable difference 
in the number of men enrolled in these 
three courses. Last year Comparative 
Literature 12 had 166 members. Eco- 
nomics 21, 152, and English 2, 94. Tak- 
ing an enrollment of 100 as an index 
number, and thereby putting the courses 
on an equal basis, the comparative rank 
of these three courses is changed, and 
they are all outranked by a number of 
courses having a smaller attendance. 

In making up the table, in which are 
listed all courses in which five or more 
points were registered, this method has 
been pursued. To be sure, the use of 
100 as an index number is purely arbi- 
trary, and several objections might be 
urged against it. One hundred was se- 
lected as approximating to the average 
number of men in all the courses which 
are listed and because it is convenient 
for calculation. It may be well to state 
that while the use of an index number 
provides a fairer estimate of the relative 
popularity of all the courses, its use 
tends to emphasize the relative popular- 
ity or unpopularity of some. In case of 
the smaller courses, on which few 
opinions were expressed, it gives an ex- 
aggerated importance to the opinions of 
one man. With this reservation the table 
is offered as a fair presentation of the 
results. 

Of all the men who returned cards, 
a fraction over ten per cent do not re- 
gret any of the courses they have taken 
since entering college ; several regret but 
on€ or two, and a good many regret hav- 
ing taken a course for purely personal 
reasons, as " my unfitness for the sub- 
ject," ** did not have time to follow it 
up," '* out of my line." One man says : 



" I regret no courses ; I selected my pro- 
gram with care, and had a purpose in 
each course chosen " ; another : " Out of 
12 whole and 10 half -courses there is 
none I regret taking." Some other com- 
ments are : " Never yet saw a course that 
did not have good in it. No one ever 
learned too much." " My only regret is 
that I was unable to take more courses 
than I did." " All my courses have 
helped me." " No regretted courses, 
only those my time did not permit me to 
follow up." 

An interesting feature of the vote is 
the large number of courses in which 
the " favorite " points are just about 
" balanced " by the " regretted " points. 
English A is an example. There are 19 
points for it and 20 against it. The men 
who liked English A say this about it: 
" Of great practical use." " Puts pre- 
mium on imaginative and refined work." 
" Interesting." " Just what a Freshman 
needs to introduce him to college work." 
" Most directly and immediately practi- 
cal.'' Those who regret the course say: 
" Spoiled my writing. Before I came to 
college I had done good work on a news- 
paper. The miserable padding engen- 
dered in English A spoiled my style for 
journalism for some time." " A young 
and inexperienced instructor who lacked 
the slightest trace of sympathy. Criti- 
cism harsh, continual, and unnecessarily 
offensive. With the exception of Eng- 
lish A, every course I have taken at Har- 
vard has been both pleasant and of dis- 
tinct value as a factor in my education." 
" Kills all originality, besides being an 
unholy bore." " The course was all 
right, but my instructor was an over- 
worked, irritable man." " The section 
meetings presided over by assistants are 
absolutely valueless." " Because of its 
too youthful and therefore harsh 
instructors." 



RESULT OF CANVASS 



COURSE 



H M 

> o 



« o 

a* 






Net Points 
" Favorite " -f- 
"Recmetted"— 



REASONS* 



Phil. 4 


14 




14 


100 -h 


Be. 2 


14 




d3 


42 2-6 + 


Ger. 26 


5 




12 


41 2-3 -f 


Ec. 3 


18 




44 


40 9-10 + 


Phil. 17 


5 




14 


36 + 


Chem. 6 


5 




15 


33 1-3 + 


Eng. 5 


11 




34 


33 + 


Eng. 2 


27 


4 


94 


24 1-2 + 


Hist. 24 


11 




45 


24 1-2 + 


Chem. 5 


7 




34 


20 5-7 + 


French 6 


14 




73 


19 1-5 + 


Phil. 10 


5 




27 


19 + 


Ger. 4 


12 




64 


18 3-4 + 


Gov. 4 


7 




42 


163 5 + 


Ec. 21 


24 




1&2 


16 2-5 + 


C. Lit. 12 


28 


1 


166 


16 1-3 + 


Hygiene 1 


26 


5 


160 


13 1-10 + 


Hist. 13 


15 


3 


104 


11 1-2 + 


Educ. 2 


6 


2 


37 


10 4-5 + 


Gov. 17 


8 




80 


10 + 


Bng'g llA 


9 




95 


9 1-2 + 


Eng. 18 


7 


2 


64 


7 4-5 + 


Be. 18 


6 




90 


6 3-6 + 


Bng. 7b 


11 




217 


5 + 


Phil. lA 


12 


7 


80 


4 1-2 + 


EC. 1 


27 


9 


392 


4 2-5 + 


Phil. B 


9 


4 


124 


4 + 


Zool. 1 


10 


4 


147 


4 + 


e:c. 9b 


14 


5 


236 


3 4-5 + 


Gov. 1 


21 


8 


385 


3 1-3 + 


Phil. IB 


6 




216 


3 + 


Chem. 1 


12 


5 


298 


21-3 + 


Hist. 10 


7 


6 


. 55 


2 + 


Elc. 5 


7 


7 


20© 


Neutral 


Eng. A 


19 


20 


525 


— 1-5 


Physics C 


6 


1 


190 


— 1-2 


Hist. 1 


17 


27 


303 


— 3 


Hist. 12 




5 


126 


— 4 


Edue. 1 




6 


33 


— 4 2-5 


Latin B 


1 


8 


152 


— 4 2-5 


French 2c 




6 


10i5 


— 6 


Ger. A 




20 


330 


— 6 


Physics IB 




5 


82 


— 61-4 


Hist. 16 




9 


132 


— 7 


Math. B 




G 


84 


— 7 


Anthrop. 5 




8 


86 


— 9 3-10 


Anthrop. 1 


5 


12 


73 


— 9 1-2 


Botany 1 


4 


20 


147 


— 10 6-7 


Eng. 22 




8 


72 


— 11 


Spanish 1 


2 


10 


74 


— 11 


Math. F 


3 


14 


74 


— 12 


Math. C 




5 


40 


— 12 1-2 


Ger. 2a 




8 


60 


— 13 1-3 


Bng'g 3d 




10 


59 


— 17 


Ger. lA 




10 


55 


— 13 


Math. D 


2 


10 


42 


— 19 


Ec. 8 


3 


21 


50 


— 36 


Slavic 4 




7 


14 


— 50 



Instructor's personality 

High quality of course and teacher 

Instructor and instruction 



Personality of instructor 
Quality of instructor and author 



Good lecturer 

Author and instructor 

Alive, practical, interesting 
High quality of lectures 
Valuable as well as interesting 



Dislike of subject 

Dull lectures 

Too specialized and uninteresting 

Too much technical detail 
Uninterestingly conducted 
No interest in subject 

Student's unfitness for subject 

Uninteresting 

Poorly conducted and of no practical value 

student's unfitness for subject 

Poorly presented 

Of no value to men who took It 



♦ '* Reasons " are not given where there was any difference of opinion or where less 
than four men make mention of the course. 
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History ia is liked because " the sub- 
ject is interesting," " the lectures are 
excellent," " it is a personal satisfaction 
to know the facts of History! a," " it is 
good training and a pleasant course." It 
is objected to on the grounds that " it is 
a preparatory school course," " a person- 
al dislike of the subject," "of no use if 
you do not continue the subject," and 
" it is too general to leave any definite 
impression." 

Economics i is a favorite course for 
. the reasons that " it covers a series of 
practical questions every educated man 
should think about," " earnest endeavor 
was made thoroughly worth while," " a 
good man headed the course, it was in- 
' teresting and a spur to constant endeav- 
or," " it was well given and made clear 
by good professors," " a good course," 
and " immensely interesting." It is re- 
gretted because " an awful bore," "didn't 
like the subject," " dull, uninteresting, 
and not a fit preparation for other 
courses." 

Government i is a favorite on account 
of being " practical and interesting," " it 
is good to know how we are governed," 
" because of the man who gave it," " de- 
ductive," " practical information inter- 
estingly presented." Those who regret 
this course do so on account of a " per- 
sonal dislike of the subject," " the sec- 
tion instructor and my own negligence," 
" subject-matter and instructor." 

Economics 5, where the vote is also 
evenly balanced, " the course is valu- 
able largely on account of the personality 
of the instructor, who made the work 
really interesting," " the subject rail- 
roads is of great interest," " interested 
in financial affairs," " intelligently 
handled, and very practical for one who 
will take it seriously," " it is one of the 
most practical courses in college," " on 
account of the amount of training and 



the actual pleasure the course afforded 
me," " this course is not all facts, there 
is some theory." It is regretted because 
" it proved so uninteresting that it was 
impossible to do the reading without go- 
ing to sleep," " it is very badly managed 
and unfairly marked, the amount of 
study having apparently no relation to 
the grades." 

Anthropology i was put down as a 
favorite " on account of the way con- 
ducted, but the lecturer was very poor," 
" it was very interesting and appealed to 
me because I sat under a good man," 
" broadly educational, and useful in al- 
most any position in life." The " re- 
gretted" comments are : " A course that 
should be taken only by prehistoric 
fossils and those with a good sense of 
humor," " taken as a ' snap,' not inter- 
estingly presented," " it is not at all in 
line with the rest of my work, and I got 
nothing from it," " uninteresting and un- 
profitable because no work connected 
with it," " absolutely a waste of time to 
even take the lectures. However, I may 
not be a judge of its value, for I only 
took it the first half-year, got a ' C ' and 
then dropped it." 

German 2a is regretted by one man 
because he feels that " the time could 
have been better spent." Another says: 
" German 2a I regret, owing to failing 
in the course, due to a general inability 
to learn languages. I also feel that the 
instructor did nothing towards personal 
help, which I have seen in so many of 
the courses." The same man makes a 
comment on his favorite course, which 
is worth quoting for its general bearing: 
" Botany II is conducted in a very 
charming manner : one may ask questions 
in the lectures; clear explanations are 
put on the board; a review of the pre- 
vious lecture is given in every lecture, 
etc. In the laboratory you feel free to 
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really work, and you are in small sec- 
tions and may come and go when you 
wish, if you do six hours a week on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. The 
whole course makes you feel that the 
instructors are interested in you." 

History 13 is liked because " practical, 
interesting, and well managed," " broad- 
ening," " subject-matter," " deductive," 
" human interest," " it teaches a man to 
think and not merely to read. It helps 
him estimate the value of his technical 
books. It makes one a better American," 
" because of the man who gave it." The 
only man to list it as his " most re- 
gretted " course says: "History 13 ap- 
pears to miss its aim; not a history 
course as given, but a constitutional law 
course with running fire comment on 
men and events, which I should rather 
see dominate it." 

Only eight of the men who answered 
failed to assign reasons for their choice. 
Among the reasons for regretting 
courses that have not yet been quoted 
are the following : " No desire for cinch 
courses." "A 1.30 and a 9 o'clock, with 
a petty assistant, who gave an E on 
an hour examination as the result of 
questions marked B, E, C, respectively." 
" These courses stupified my intellect, 
deadened my imagination, and imparted 
to me no knowledge, absolutely no 
knowledge whatever." "Owing to a bad 
mark in the course, yet I did a lot of 
work," "sophorific lectures," " I learned 
a whole lot of facts and dates, most of 
which I have forgotten," " reprehensible 
person who has it in charge," " my utter 
unfitness for scientific work," "ac- 
cursed nature of the German language, 
and the instructor's unfailing Teutonic 
insolence," " because I took them as 
snap courses, not really having time to 
give them the necessary attention," 
" physical discomfort of Boylston Hall," 



" in a little while you forget all you 
ever knew, as these things do not occur 
in everyday life," " the assistants knew 
no more than the students." One man 
liked English 2 " because Shakespeare 
gives the highest and best delineation of 
human character and motives." He says 
also : " I was only in college the better 
part of one year. My daily regret is, 
and my life-long regret will be, that I 
left college before I had graduated." 

Of the letters received only two con- 
tribute something to the discussion. The 
first is a criticism in the manner of con- 
ducting Physics B. Three postal cards 
were received listing Physics B as a " re- 
gretted " course, The writers agree with 
the author of the letter in their general 
opinion of the course. The letter 
follows : 

To the Editor of the Harvard 
Illustrated : 

I take the liberty of availing myself 
of the privilege that you have extended 
to every Senior in Harvard College, the 
privilege of estimating — favorably or 
unfavorably — the courses of his study. 
It is needless to write or to say much 
about favorite courses, they speak for 
themselves. What is needed, is to give 
some reasons why certain courses are 
most disliked, in order that such courses 
may be radically improved. In my 
opinion, a course that is disliked has no 
justification for its being. Christ's atti- 
tude toward the Sabbath may find appli- 
cation here. A course is for the student 
and not the student for the course. 

A course that seems to be sufficient 
unto itself, without reference to the stu- 
dents taking it, is Physics B. And yet, 
if any, certainly this course, should be 
adapted to the wants of the students. 
Unlike any other elementary course, it 
is taken not only by Freshmen, but also 
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by upper classmen to remove a condition 
in an admission requirement. Neither 
type of student is likely to be attracted 
l)y the intrinsic value of the course. The 
success of such a course can only de- 
pend on the way in which it is handled. 
I shall enumerate a few points which 
will show why the writer regards Physics 
B, as now given, an unsuccessful course. 

1. The lecturer views his students as 
a group of specialists, as it were, al- 
though the course presupposes no pre- 
vious knowledge of physics at all. To 
juggle with mathematical formulae with- 
out adequately explaining their meaning 
and significance to the student not 
trained in mathematics, is surely not the 
-method calculated to awaken the stu- 
dent's interest in the science of physics. 
T have often desired to ask the lecturer 
whether Physics B is a course in 
physics or in mathematics, all the more 
since the experiments tried by the lec- 
turer to prove his mathematical equa- 
tions very seldom yielded this result. In 
short, the course presupposes too much 
-mathematics, and the lecturer, a mathe- 
matician, seems to regard the realm of 
matter, with which a proper study of 
physics is to deal, as a mere concrete 
proof of mathematical truths. 

2. The enthusiasm and inspiration 
which one must feel in the presence of 
a great science, such as physics indeed 
IS, do not flow from the lecturer and are 
not transmitted to the student. While 
the student is thus bored in the lecture- 
room,- he fares no better in the labora- 
tory. There he performs his experi- 
ments in an absolutely mechanical 
fashion. He is told to do things thus or 
thus. He gets full credit for his experi- 
ments and his results, although the prin- 
ciples which these are to reveal are al- 
together foreign to him. I confess 
frankly that my experiments have meant 



to me nothing more than a mechanical 
activity. And yet I am recommended 
by another department of this University 
for the degree with distinction. Magna 
cum laude, I mention this fact to show 
that it is not always the stupidity of the 
student which is responsible for these 
conditions. 

3. But it is in the recitation-room 
where lack of interest in the subject it- 
self is most prevalent on the part of 
both student and instructor. There the 
student is required to " recite " certain 
exercises worked out at home. No dis- 
cussion, no explanation follows, after the 
student has stated the problem and the 
formula which he used in solving it. 
Here, again, the method followed is a 
mechanical one. I have often feared 
that the instructor might ask me to ex- 
plain the principle underlying the prob- 
lem which I had so successfully solved. 
I had no idea of what such problems 
stood for. 

I have known a score of men in this 
course whose work was done entirely by 
a tutor, and who passed the course, al- 
though their examinations must have re- 
vealed to the instructor the whole truth. 
The student of moderate means has to 
choose between failure in the course or 
the memorizing of meaningless formulae 
and mathematical symbols for the sake 
of getting through a course which im- 
parts to him no knowledge whatever. 
He is given the mere letter and not the 
spirit. 

I adanit that I was somewhat preju- 
diced against the course from the very 
start. This prejudice had certainly a 
great deal to do with my personal atti- 
tude. The general tendencies, however, 
which I have here indicated, are true, 
and will no doubt be admitted by every 
member of the course Physics B. 

" 1908." 
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The second letter is from a man no 
longer in College, and now engaged in 
scientific work in the West. It is an 
enthusiastic appreciation of the benefits 
derived from College work, and may well 
serve to conclude the expressions of 
opinion : 

To the Editor of the Harvard 
Illustrated : 

Every course I took at Harvard was 
a joy and delight to me, opening up new 
mines of knowledge, new realms for 
my mind, and new vistas for my 
imagination. 

I went to Harvard to get a technical 
education in chemistry; I came away 
with the technical education, — and 
something better, namely, an intense 
longing to become a cultivated scholar, 
with the desire to apply, whatever of 
scholarship I have or may attain, in all 
my intercourse with my fellows. 



This longing for scholastic culture I 
acquired partly from the general at- 
mosphere of Fair Harvard, but mostly 
from two courses: Philosophy ia, as 
given by Professors Royce and Miinster- 
berg, and Chemistry 8 (Historical De- 
velopment of Chemical Theory), which 
is given by Professor Richards. I lay 
much stress on the man who gives a 
course. The same course with the same 
material may be given two following 
years by two men — one a scholarly 
scientist and the other a mere encyclo- 
pedia. There is all the difference in the 
world between the two. From the one 
the master gives, you get the facts il- 
luminated and vivified by their relation 
to life and to human endeavor in many 
another field. The master gives you in- 
spiration and ideas and longings. Pro- 
fessors Miinsterberg, Richards, and 
Royce were such masters to me. 

R. NoRRis Shreve, 'o8. 
Ferguson, Mo. 



CHRISTO ET ECCLESIAE 



By EDWARD EYRE HUNT 

Sweet spirit' o{ {reedom that guided our sires 

Through the dangers of {crest and sea ; 
Sweet spirit of truth that enkindled the fires 

0{ their hopes {or the nation to be ; 
Sweet spirit of Christ, which art {reedom and truth, 

Lead and light our {air Harvard we pray, 
That the future may perfect the promise of youth 

And her sons be thy soldiers alway. 



A TREASURE HOUSE OF BOOKS 



BY W. C. LANE 

(Librarian qf Harvard University) 

E^itob's Note. — The Illustrations In this article are from photographs by J. R. H. 
Moore. 



With the opening of the Treasure 
Room in Gore Hall, the College Library 
is able for the first time to bring to- 
gether into one place, the larger part of 
its rare and valuable books, — those 
which cannot be left on open shelves, but 
have to be placed under lock and key 
and used under suitable supervision. By 
an ingenious system of sliding cases, 
which stores an enormous number of 
books compactly in a small space, a very 
large number of volumes can be brought 
together in this room, while the floor 
cases, with their glass doors, make it 
possible to display some of the special 
collections in such a way as to be inter- 
esting to the casual visitor. The room is 
at present unprovided with any show- 
case in which the individual volumes of 
these collections can be conveniently laid 
out for the inspection of visitors, but it 
may be worth while to put on record a 
brief account of the more interesting 
volumes. 

We pass over for the present the great 
volumes from the famous Italian presses, 
which were received in the bequest of 
Dr. Henry Ware Wales's library in 1856. 
We make only passing mention of the 
books received in the library of Count 
Paul Riant, in 1900, placed in the case 
adjoining the Wales books, and includ- 
ing some hundred incunabula, another 
hundred of manuscript volumes and 
choicely bound books relating to the 
Crusades, early travels in the Holy 



Land, and contemporary accounts of the 
long wars between Turkey and Europe. 
In other cases are Mr. John Bartlett's 
great collection of books on Angling, the 
rarer volumes from Professor Bocher's 
library on Moliere and Montaigne, and 
more interesting than any of these to 
most visitors, the collection left to the 
College in 1881 by Thomas Carlyle — 
the books which he used in writing on 
Cromwell and Frederick the Great, 
" whatever of them, that is, I could not 
borrow, but had to buy and gather." The 
bequest was left " as a poor testimony of 
my respect for the alma mater of so 
many of my transatlantic friends *' and a 
token of "a variety of kind feelings, 
obligations, and regards towards New 
England." The books which Carlyle 
used most are full of annotations and 
memoranda in his characteristic crampei 
hand-writing, and many of them indicate 
his customary contempt for other writers 
who were not careful in regard to their 
facts. 

All of these we pass by for the mo- 
ment and come to the two cases holding 
the books received from Senator Charles 
Sumner's library in 1874. Charles Sum- 
ner had been a life-long friend and sup- 
porter of the College Library, directing 
toward it a constant stream of gifts, par- 
ticularly contemporary political pamph- 
lets, which he used to say he could find 
more conveniently on the shelves of the 
College Library than in his own study. 
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At liis death in 1874, he left his whole 
collection, comprising about 3,750 vol- 
umes, and a residuary bequest, amount- 
ing to over $36,000, from which the 
Library now derives an income of more 
than $1,800 a year, which is spent for 
books on politics and the fine arts. In 
1897 ^^' E. L. Pierce, Sumner's literary 
executor, placed in the Library his let- 
ter-books (177 volumes), containing let- 
ters received by him from 1830 to 1874. 
The greater part of Mr. Sumner's books 
have been scattered in different parts of 
the Library, according to their subjects, 
but the choicer volumes — those inter- 
esting mainly on account of their bind- 
ings, their early date, their rarity, or 
their historical associations — have been 
brought together and are now to be seen 
in cases 40 and 41 of the Treasure Room. 
Sumner had the tastes and the instincts 
of a true book-lover and book-collector, 
and he had opportunities for collecting 
such as are denied to the collectors of 
the present day. He cared for his books 
as books and for what they contained, 
but he was also greatly attracted by 
books which had belonged to well-known 
authors or statesmen and had the added 
interest of autographs and inscriptions. 
This interest in personal associations led 
him also to acquire manuscripts, and we 
find among his books autograph manu- 
script music by Rousseau, by Hayden, 
and by Bellini; fifty pages of Scott's 
manuscript relating to the modern 
drama; a manuscript copy of Edmund 
Burke's " Observations on the Conduct 
of the Minority," with corrections in 
Burke's hand, and letters from him to 
his secretary. One of the most precious 
bits of manuscript in the collection is a 
copy of Burns's Bannockburn, " Scots 
wha hae wi' Wallace bled," written out 
by him and sent in a letter to the Earl 
of Buchan. There are also manuscript 











Book with autographs of Pope and Swift 

notes on Seneca in the hand of Hugo 
Grotius, the writer on international law. 
He also bought autograph letters and 
documents freely, and has left be- 
hind a somewhat notable collection of 
such papers, representing a wide range 
of statesmen and writers. A list of the 
names represented may be found in the 
Catalogue of the Sumner Collection, 
published by the Library in 1879. Among 
autographs in the collections, the most 
precious is that of Joannes Miltonius, 
written in the autograph album of Ca- 
millus Cardoyn, a Neapolitan nobleman, 
who resided in Geneva from 1608 to 
1640, and collected in his album the sig- 
natures and sentiments of a great num- 
ber of travelers as they passed through 
Geneva. Milton has inscribed on the 
page presented to him the sentence 
" Coelum non aninium muto dum trans 
mare curro," and has added the closing 
lines of " Comus," 

" . . .if Vertue feeble were 
Heaven it selfe would stoope to her," 

with the date " Junii 10, 1639." 

A scrap-book contains such interest- 
ing objects as a ballot for the President 
of the French Republic in 1848 ; a ticket 
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admitting Mr. Sumner to Westminster 
Abbey for the coronation of Queen 
Victoria; official copies of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation and of the first 
proclamation calling for troops to sup- 
press the Rebellion ;^ copy of the Rich- 
mottd Whig for April 4, 1865, the day 
after the Federal ^oops entered Rich- 
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Manuscript of Shelley's Skylark 

mond, beside many other memorials of 
slavery and ante-bellum politics ; but the 
books which have interesting personal 
associations are perhaps the most attrac- 
tive part of the collection. Here are 
books which formerly belonged to 
Madame de Pompadour, Louis XVI and 
XVIII, to Napoleon and Talleyrand, 
Colbert and Chancellor Maupeou, de 
Montesquieu and Montaigne (a copy of 
"Strabo"), a copy of Voltaire's "Ma- 
homet,*' corrected all through in V^ol- 
taire's hand for the second edition; a 
New Testament which belonged to 
Racine, with his miniature autograph at 
the bottom of the last page; a Plautus 



which belonged to Dr. Johnson ; a vol- 
ume of " Things about Pope," collected 
by Horace Walpole, containing the rare 
plan of Pope's garden and grotto, views 
of his house, portraits and caricatures, 
and contemporary pamphlets ; other vol- 
umes have belonged to Queen Elizabeth, 
to' thie'Earl df Essex^ to Robert Cecil, to 
John Wilkes. We find a copy of Burke's 
" Appeal from the Old to the New 
Whigs," given by the author to Lord 
Southampton; a handsome copy of 
Shaftsbury's " Characteristics," given to 
Charles Sumner in 1851 by the Lord 
Shaftsbury of his day. Milton's copy of 
" Pindar " is here, with careful notes all 
through in Milton's hand; a copy of the 
Bible which belonged to John Bunyan. 
with his autograph on the title-page of 
the New Testament, the title-page of the 
Old Testament having disappeared. 
There are volumes from the libraries of 
John Gay, of Congreve, of James Thom- 
son, of Thomas Gray, of William 
Wordsworth. A copy of Coleridge's 
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Gore Hall Treasure Room 

" Friend *' contains this inscription in the 
hand of the author: 

" To Hyman Hiirwitz from S. T. 
Coleridge, with that regard and respect, 
which men who reverence themselves 
pay to those whom they know worthy to 
be revered. Highgate, 27 April 1821." 

A much-battered copy of Ossian, in 
two volumes, once belonged to Lord 
Byron, and many of the blank pages are 
covered with notes in Byron's hand. His 
signature is on the fly-leaf of each vol- 
ume, and at the end of the first volume is 
a translation into verse of Ossian's "Ode 
to the Sun," consisting of forty-two 
lines in the poet's hand. 




A copy of the " Noctes Atticae " of 
Aulus GelHus has manuscript notes by 
Melancthon, and three of the front fly- 
leaves are filled with his handwriting. 

A copy of Erasmus's Paraphrase on 
Luke is exquisitely bound, but its great 
interest lies in the fact that on the mar- 
gins are twenty-seven original pen-and- 
ink designs by Holbein, many of which, 
alas, have been cut into when the book 
was rebound. 

A copy of " The Federalist " contains 
John Adams's autograph, and his initials 




Dryden's Greek Copy-book 



Book from Napoleon's Library 

are stamped in gilt on the covers. An 
inscription in his hand indicates that the 
volumes were presented to Thomas 
Brand Hollis, the friend of the Library's 
great benefactor, Thomas Hollis of Lin- 
coln's Inn, and from him they passed 
through a number of diff^erent owners to 
Charles Sumner. 

The long set of diminutive volumes of 
Cicero once belonged to Thomas Buckle, 
the historian. 

A privately printed volume of transla- 
tions by Lyttelton and Gladstone was 
given to Sumner by the second author, 
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and bears the inscription, ** From W. E. 
G., with warm good wishes/' 



Here too are the Lucretius which be- 
longed to John Evelyn; the Tasso with 
the autograph of Drummond of Haw- 
thornden; the Commentaries of Blaise 
de Montluc, with the autograph of Ed- 
mund Waller on the title-page ; a copy of 
that famous book, Puckle's " The Club," 
bears the autographs of A. Pope and I. 
Swift; and even more interesting is the 
Greek Exercise Book which John Dry- 
den studied as a boy at Westminster 
School, and in which he has scrawled 
his name, boy fashion, all over the blank 
leaves. 

Many other interesting books in this 
collection might be mentioned, but the 
above are perhaps the more striking ex- 
amples of books made precious by his- 
torical and personal associations. What 
a company of wits and scholars and 
statesmen would assemble in the Treas- 
ure Room of the College Library if each 
former owner came back to claim his 
books ! 
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RADCUFFE ON HARVARD 

The Small Sister s Point of View 

BY A RADCLIFFE UNDERGRADUATE 



Radcliffe frankly admits that while 
Harvard grew up long ago, she, his 
younger sister, is still in the awkward 
age. She looks from her own buildings, 
so very brand new that the smell of paint 
and mortar still lingers about them, to 
Harvard's, with the ivy upon them, 
which seem to have become as much a 
part of the soil as the elms which shade 
them. She admires Harvard's age, his 
traditions, his associations, and that 
beauty and refinement which he has put 
on with his years. And there is some- 
thing else. The mere proximity of reci- 
tation halls, laboratories, and dormitories 
at Harvard brings the students together. 
The life of the individual and the life 
of the College are one. But in the build- 
ings encircling the green at Radcliffe the 
students do not come in contact witl^ 
each other on all sides of their lives — 
the dormitory life is a little apart and it 
affects but a small portion of the student 
body ; the personal contact, the everlast- 
ing thrashing out of old problems, the 
give and take of daily intercourse, which 
seem to bind college and student to- 
gether and which go on at Harvard, is to 
a great degree crowded out. From the 
outside Radcliffe gets some such im- 
pression of Harvard as M. Andre Tar- 
dieu speaks of receiving during his brief 
stay: to him the atmosphere was full of 
a " spirit of solidarity." 

But while Radcliffe admires her elder 
brother for all these things, she doesn't 
envy him anything; she is too proud to 
do that. One of Radcliffe's best friends 



once wittily defined Harvard as *' a 
neighboring segregated institution for 
men." If the truth must be told, to many 
Radcliffe girls Harvard is that in earnest. 
No member of this institution for men is 
interesting to Radcliffe merely because 
he is a Harvard man. His faults may 
never be transformed to virtues by the 
fact that he is a member of that College 
across the square. The distance is too 
great for the gulf to be bridged, and not 
far enough to lend enchantment. And 
of this neighboring institution Radcliffe 
as a whole — I am not speaking of indi- 
viduals — tries to see as little as possible. 
If her duties call her to work in the 
Harvard Library, she chooses her time so 
as to avoid the long processions from 
recitation halls or from Memorial. Once 
in the library she gets her books and sits 
penned off from the Harvard occupants 
of the history reading-room, her back 
discreetly turned toward them ; all this is 
done with an amused consciousness that, 
while such behavior satisfies her own 
sense of the proprieties, it is quite un- 
necessary: Harvard is unconscious of 
her existence. 

Radcliffe desires to forget that she 
was ever called the " Harvard Annex.'' 
She is a. true American girl, and the idea 
of dependence, even upon a big brother 
whom she admires, does not delight her. 
On the contrary, she even speaks of her- 
self as the College, feeling that she has 
quite as legitimate a right to this definite 
article as he has. And she wishes there 
were a Radcliffe '* Cooperative," so that 
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Harvard might not be given the chance, 
which she understands he has taken, of 
speaking of his Cooperative as the hen 
coop. 

When remarks such as the one just 
quoted come to RadcHffe's ears, she can't 
help feeling that, as an elder brother, 
Harvard is rather disposed to snub her. 
She is sorry to discover such a spirit, 
for she would like to think of Harvard 
as a perfect gentleman. When she goes 
to a Harvard Class Day or to a Harvard 
tea or ball game or debate, she always 
finds Harvard that, and when she goes 
t:) a Harvard theatrical performance and 
sees men playing the parts of women, 
then especially does she consider Har- 
vard a perfect gentleman. 

It must be because Radcliffe is so busy 
winning her own basket-ball games that 
she is not always posted as to Harvard's 
football and baseball victories. At any 
rate, being a woman, she admires the 
war-like virtues and refuses to hear that 
Harvard has a reputation for getting 
beaten, and she hopes it isn't true, what 
a certain western college has reported, 
that Fiarvard men no longer like those 
** vvuflf games " and would ** wather wow 
a wow-boat or eat a chocolate cweam," 



and that they think of adopting as a new 
cheer, '* Huwwah for books and marbles ! 
Huwwah for tops and stwings !" 

Radcliffe rather enjoys poking fun at 
her big brother, but the fun poking is 
only on the surface, as she trusts the 
Harvard snubs are too. Although she 
is so proud, so independent, and so oc- 
cupied with her own affairs, she never 
forgets her relationship to Harvard, and 
that her big brother shares with her the 
Harvard professors, the Harvard stand- 
ards, and the air of Cambridge. These 
are benefits which she thinks superior to 
those of any other American college. 
She is grateful to her conservative elder 
brother for his generosity in letting her 
come down to an intellectual desert with 
the grownups. And yet her precocious 
soul is not quite satisfied. A sentence 
in the Radcliffe Catalogue, relative to 
the pamphlets issued by the University, 
describing Harvard courses, keeps recur- 
ring to her, " It must be clearly under- 
stood that the courses offered in the 
Radcliffe announcement are the only 
courses open to women." She can only 
hope that, as time goes on, she may grow 
up and at last be allowed to come down 
for the whole intellectual dinner. 
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THE YEAR ON THE RIVER 



BY J. RICHARDSON, JR. 



Rowing at Harvard is at present in a 
rather bad way, and yet not much need 
be done to put it in a far more satisfac- 
tory condition, lack of system and or- 
ganization in the general crews is the 
cause of the trouble. A brief review of 
all the rowing here this year will show 
just where and how this lack of organi- 
zation has worked, and will give an 
idea at the same time of the develop- 
ment of the University crew. 

When College opened a squad of 
thirty men was picked by the coach and 
captain of the University crew to com- 
pose the fall University rowing-squad. 
The chief aims of the fall work were 
first to pick a stroke for the spring crew ; 
second, to better the men on the squad 
in general smoothness in their rowing, 
and third, to select, as far as possible, 
the best men for the spring University 
crew. All the available stroke material 
was tried out, and it was found by the 
middle of the fall that Sargent, our pres- 
ent stroke, was the most likely man for 
the position. Many long and very slow 
paddles were made, and resulted in the 
desired improvement in smoothness and 
general control. At the end of the fall 
there was a race over the four-mile 
course between the three University 
crews, to assure the coach that the men 
who had been selected for next spring 
could go the distance, which they all 
proved. All the men chosen in the fall 
got through the mid-year examinations 
properly, and on Feb. 1 1 the first crew 
started in practice with the order deter- 
mined on in the fall tryouts. 



The dormitory crews were called out 
three days after College began, and all 
men were urged to come out, since, if 
they proved their worth, they might be 
taken on to the University squad. At 
the start the crews numbered twenty- 
two, but soon dwindled to seventeen — 
this is the first example of lack of sys- 
tem. Captains were appointed at the 
Weld and Newell boathouses to take 
charge of coaching conditions and times 
for rowing of the crews : but though 
they worked hard, they necessarily 
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worked without system, and the result 
was inevitable. Some of the men on 
the second crews began to come down 
only when they happened to want to, and 
the others naturally got disgruntled. No 
report of this, however, was made to 
the captain of the University crew, ex- 
cept in a slip-shod sort of a way. 

The two days of bumping races for 
the two divisions of the dormitory crews 
provided some very good racing, and at 
the end of this, the four best crews were 
picked by the coach and captain of the 
University crew to row a race over the 
mile-and-a-half course in the basin. This 
choice of the four best crews might at 
first seem a doubtful proposition, but all 
the captains of the crews that had not 
been picked agreed with the wisdom of 
the choice. The straightaway race, held 
between the four best crews, was great 
sport. In the last few strokes Claverly 
won surely the title of head of the river, 
beating Randolph by about six feet. 
Matthews, which was chosen from the 
second division, came third, within three- 
fourths of a length of Randolph, and Mt. 
Auburn Street (first division) was a 
close fourth. It was felt that this straight- 
away test was a good method for prov- 
ing more conclusively than is possible 
in two or three days of bumping races, 
which is really the fastest crew on the 
river. 

The University squad in the spring 
was composed of the three eights which 
had rowed on the squad during the fall, 
and eight more were chosen from the 
various dormitory crews on the basis of 
their performances in the races. The 
crews were very fortunate in getting out 
on the river on Feb. 19. Coach Wray 
tried to divide his time equally between 
all four crews and saw to it that each 
crew received coaching every day. All 



four crews immediately started doing a 
good deal of light work. On Saturday, 
March 21, a race took place between the 
three lower crews on the squad, to enable 
the coach and captain to pick a second 
crew. A close race resulted, and the 
eight best men from the three crews 
were retained on the University squad. 
On Monday, March 23, the class crews 
were organized and captains elected. 
Here, again, the lack of system came 
out, for the men dropped from the Uni- 
versity squad did not at once report for 
the class crews, but instead delayed a 
few days, thereby retarding the class 
crews for just that length of time. 

The idea in keeping only two crews 
on the University squad was to raise the 
standard of class rowing, and it seemed 
better to have all the men rowing every 
day, even at the danger of having now 
and then to borroW a man from the class 
crew, than to have substitutes on the 
University squad with nothing to do. As 
men showed up well on the class crews 
they were taken on to the University 
squad and other men were dropped to 
fill their places. I think this system 
worked well. 

The class races again showed the lack 
of organization. No one knew when the 
other men were coming out. No one 
knew when the second-crew races would 
be rowed. The class races were rowed 
on May 16 and were won by the Sopho- 
mores, the Freshmen were second, a 
length and a half behind, while the 
Seniors were third, and the Juniors last. 
As the Freshmen had broken an oar 
early in the race, the Sophomores chal- 
lenged them for a inatch race to deter- 
mine which was the best crew to go to 
Philadelphia. This race was won by the 
Freshmen by a length and a half, and 
they, accordingly, rowed in the American 
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Henley at Philadelphia, on May 23. In 
two races they came in first and second, 
and made a very creditable showing. 

In the meantime, the University crew- 
made but one change after it had gone 
on the water (except for a temporary 
trial of a different stroke), and its im- 
provement was fairly consistent. Much 
long, slow paddling was done, and there 
was a good deal of improvement in the 
recovery. The crew beat Annapolis in 
a two-mile race by half a length, and 
although they did not row well, the result 
was satisfactory, since it was Sargent's 
first race at stroke. The trip was an 
absolute success — taken during the few 
days previous to, and first half of, the 
Easter vacation. The crew had a bully 
time, and learned, as you can only learn 
just before a race, what its chief faults 
were. 

After this race there w^as a steady im- 
provement, especially in the stroke oar, 
who developed into an excellent man. 
The men all rowed regularly in the 



morning and kept in fine condition. Dr. 
Ladd, the new doctor, who accompanied 
the crew to Annapolis, came out regu- 
larly twice a week, and by the continued 
good health of the crew, proved himself 
an ideal man for the job. 

The Cornell race was rowed on the 
Charles, on May 30, and Harvard won 
very easily by ten lengths. The Cornell 
crew was no test at all, but the men in 
the Harvard crew rowed satisfactorily. 
Hoth races have been rowed in the shell 
given by Mr. W. C. Baylies, '80, and the 
Yale race will be rowed in the same boat. 
Iler rigging has been changed to the 
American style, but she is a remarkably 
fast boat. 

The crew has now left for New Lon- 
don, where it will complete its training 
for the Yale race. The chief impression 
that the crew have of the season is of 
having a good time and enjoying the 
whole of it. It leaves the Charles River 
without yet having been behind at the 
finish line. 




University Crew starting from the float. Coach Wray on the right 
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MAUDE ADAMS AT HARVARD 



BY LEE SIMONSON 



We have had the incomparable good 
fortune of seeing Aliss Adams perform 
" Twelfth Night " on the same Eliza- 
bethan stage upon which, three years 
ago. Forbes Robertson gave us '' Ham- 
let." To the scholars among us the 
evening may have been eventful, chiefly 
because it was a restoration of an Eliza- 
bethan comedy in its historic environ- 
ment, an opportunity to experience an 
antiquarian's or a student's delight in 
seeing one of Shakespeare's comedies as 
a tapster or an apprentice of his day, 
huddled in the pit, must have seen them. 
Certainly the preliminary pleasure of the 
evening was of this sort. We were a 
little better able to see Shakespeare 
through the eyes of his age, of which 
we prate so much and understand so 
little. The unique and imperisJiable 
quality of any type of art is never quite 
grasped until we see under those peculiar 
limitations which called it forth, and 
which are inseparable elements of final 
perfection. All art is* the solution of a 
problem ; and that the conditions may be 
arbitrary or accidental is of no impor- 
tance. You cannot talk of the beauty of 
a design until you become aware of the 
space it has succeeded in filling. The 
four square lines enclosing a Japanese, 
print are just as much part of it as the 
figures in the print itself. One-half the 
perfection of any bit of music is our 
sense that the melody as it sings or rip- 
ples, so perfectly exploits the most ex- 
quisite possibilities of its chosen instru- 
ment. What the space is for a print, 



or the instrument for a melody, the 
Elizabethan stage is for one of Shakes- 
peare's comedies. One has only to hear 
a Bach suite on a harpsichord to under- 
stand how utterly it is distorted by the 
roar and resonance of a piano. One has 
only to see a Greek tragedy as we saw 
it last year at the Stadium, to under- 
stand how completely everything that is 
most Greek in it vanishes once it is put 
behind the gaping hole of a modern 
proscenium. So, too, one has only to 
see " Twelfth Night " on the bare plat- 
form, with its canopy, curtained alcove 
and musicians' balcony, to understand 
how much of the very imaginative 
quality in Shakespeare's dramas we are 
accustomed to refer to without end, is 
distorted and marred by the elaborate 
realism of our theater. 

The fewest of us knew the other 
night whether we were supposed to be 
seated in The Szvan or The Globe. The 
fewest of us cared. And rightly so. For 
the great service of the English Depart- 
ment in staging a Shakesperian play in 
its historic setting is, that upon this se- 
verely simple stage, the whole imagina- 
tive spirit pervading the comedy begins 
to live as it never could otherwise. The 
play exists in a world of its own. We 
know comedy not as a solitary thing of 
to-day, but with its handmaids of song 
and dance and music. The players are 
not slaves of a curtain ; we do not feel 
them crouching like rabbits in hutch- 
es, waiting to pop in one -door and out 
another. They stray on and off to 
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music, like the lordly and gracious figures 
of a revel or a mask. Indeed, the whole 
play becomes infused with the festive 
spirit of a pageant. The incidents ar- 
range themselves like successive groups 
of a decorative frieze. From first to 
last the play exists upon an imaginative 
plane, and we have the sense of partici- 
pating at festival. 

It was this unique ensemble, which 
the setting of the play insured, this mood 
created, which made one realize how the 
theater of England, Hke that of Greece, 
had become a temple of the people. And 
Miss Adams's Viola fitted in completely 
with the festivity and Elizabethan 
pageantry. It was a \'iola with a sense 
of humor; Viola, frankly delighting 
in the prank of masquerading, with 
eager expectancy and whimsical good- 
humor, only now and again becoming 
aware of the quaint pathos of her pre- 
dicament. We have been accustomed to 
something entirely different. Tradition 
invests \'iola with a pensive and roman- 
tic melancholy. . We hear of her as 
among the most '* womanly " of Shakes- 
peare's heroines, and are told of the 
depths of her nature. And within the 
last five years we have had two inter- 
pretations of the part which embody 
this tradition perfectly, and are the 
surest possible indications of the novelty 
of Miss Adams's conception. 

Miss Edith Wynne Matthison 
])layed \'iola, some four years ago, to 
Mr. Hen Greet's Malvolio. Primarily, 
Miss Matthison is an elocutionist; one 
felt first and last the exquisite cadence 
of her elocution, the consummate de- 
livery of the lines, so that to shut one's 
eyes and listen was very nearly enough. 
Miss Marlowe, playing more recently 
with Mr. Sothern, though quite unable 
to read the verse in any such manner,. 



gave to Viola the typical womanly sweet- 
ness and quiet loyalty, and made Viola's 
fun a flickering surface of her funda- 
mental seriousness. Miss Adams has 
simply reversed the process, with re- 
fres-hing results. Her moments of seri- 
ousness were incidents in her gay 
abandon. She had the frightened pout 
of a child when Orsino, twitting her at 
the very outset as to her ** small .pipe," 
that is " as a woman's organ," seems 
likely to discover her disguise; and her 
look of almost comic relief when he 
drops his suspicions and turns to " the 
affair '* drew a ripple of laughter from 
the house; the air of saucy impudence 
with which she assures Malvolio she 
" will hull here a little longer " won the 
audience definitely to her side, with a 
chuckle. And her exclamation, ** I am 
the man," as she puzzles over the ring, 
was followed by a gasp of almost mis- 
chievous delight. It was the '* scrape " 
she seemed to be thinking of and not 
Olivia's predicament. And so through- 
out, she. was never the woman, but 
the immature girl, shy, awkward, affec- 
tionate and resolute by turns; always 
winsome and always alluring. 

One may defend tradition, one may 
complain that Miss Adams's reading of 
blank verse is not perfect, and that the 
more serious scenes are glozed over. I 
leave such matters to the critics. If Miss 
Adams's Viola is incomplete, she is, 
nevertheless, in perfect accord with the 
air of gay pageantry about the ])lay. and 
untiringly delightful; indeed, a girlish, 
happy-hearted Viola, headlong in her 
fun and not inclined to dally over her 
sorrows, merely heightens the conta- 
gious gayety of this gayest of all the 
comedies, and makes its worth, if any- 
thing, a little more heart-easing. 

As for the company, its support on 
the whole was varied and even. The 
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single disappointment of the evening was 
Mr. Law ford's Malvolio. His legs were 
cast for the role as none, perhaps, will 
be for years to come. But Mr. Law- 
ford chose to accent merely the comic 
aspect of the chamberlain, and missed 
the niceties of pantomime and extrava- 
gances of speech and gesture which give 
the effect. The Olivia (Miss Victor) was 
perhaps too consistently fiery and pas- 
sionate for a gentlewoman with the 
propensities to mourning and retirement, 
though her highly colored manner stood 
her in good stead in the more romantic 
scenes with Caesario. The clown and the 
two knights made a memorable trio. 
Mr. Trader as the clown effectively car- 
ried off the task of giving just the right 
serio-comic touch to his motley wisdom. 
Mr. Tyler as Toby, with a rich, deep 
growl, scored all his fun without a sin- 
gle lapse into vulgarity. Mr. Carter con- 
tributed an untiringly amusing charac- 
terization of Sir Andrew, accentuated 



with endlessly humorous details from the 
falsetto to the sniffles and the caper. 

But minor points of criticism are of 
small account. The performance was an 
occasion, and as an occasion it will be 
remembered. Whatever shortcomings in 
detail there may have been were lost in 
the splendid ensemble of spirited and 
festive gayety and the alluringly novel 
impersonation of Miss Adams. In con- 
clusion, we can only voice the enthusi- 
asm and the appreciation of the under- 
graduate body in the mutual service of 
Miss Adams and the committee in 
charge — Professors Xeilson, Kittredge, 
and Bliss Perry. This second revival is 
perhaps only the beginning of a series. 
We can only hope that performances by 
noted players as guests of the Univer- 
sity will become a more frequent and 
established custom, and in time attain 
to the sanctity of a tradition. The Court 
has done much as a patron of the theater. 
Why not the University? 



THE ENGINEER TO HIS BRIDGE 



By HENRY B. SHEAHAN 



The bridge is built, with fire and with steel, 

The flood lies conquered, writhing in his hate 
At thy firm piers, through centuries he wait, 

Useless afoam, never his wave shall feel 

Thine arches tremble, powerless he to steal 

One atom of thy strength^ thy bolted bones 
Uncouth and bare, thy deep foundation stones. 

The strength and glory of mine art reveal. 

An iron gauge art thou, in power cast, 
To testify my brother's new-born might 
A wondrous symbol of his upward way 
From out the silent horrors of the past, 
Through pain and persecution's horrid night. 
Into the dear-bought freedom of to-day. 



EDITORIALS 



1908 ON COLLEGE COURSES 

The editors of the Illustrated have 
enjoyed a vakiable and interesting ex- 
perience in tabulating the opinions of the 
Senior Class on College courses. To 
learn that another man regrets or cor- 
dially hates a course which one has 
heartily recommended to all friends 
gives a distinct shock. And to an under- 
graduate it is at least surprising to learn 
of the violent opinions for and against 
the same course and the same instructor 
held by members of the same class. It 
will make him more charitable in his 
judgments and more ready to weigh the 
opinions of others against his own. If 
the canvass proves any one thing, it is 
that " one man*s meat is another man's 
poison." 

There is, however, another side to the 
result. With reference to certain courses, 
the men who have taken the trouble to 
express an opinion are unanimous in 
their condemnation. A study of the 
postal cards relating to several of the 
courses near the bottom of the list 
brings the conviction that something is 
radically wrong with the instructor or 
the material he presents. The under- 
graduates have a right to ask that the 
heads of the different departments look 
into the complaints that have been made. 
If they are justified something should be 
done. There is no excuse for continuing 
a course that disappoints all the men who 
take it, or for retaining an instructor 
whose methods or personality repel the 
men with whom he comes in contact. 
The canvass has shown with what 
whole-souled unanimous enthusiasm the 
undergraduates endorse the teachers and 



instruction that give them profit and 
inspiration. Poor courses and poor 
teachers not only work positive injury 
themselves, but keep men away from 
those courses and teachers from which 
all men derive benefit. 

But while the Faculty deliberates the 
undergraduates can take matters into 
their own hands. For the first time, per- 
haps, they have an opportunity to ex- 
amine a consensus of opinion on the im- 
portant subject of instruction. They 
would do well before deciding to take a 
course that seems to be unpopular, to 
have a talk with the instructor and with 
other men who have taken it. And if 
their attention has not heretofore been 
called to some of the courses which most 
men seem to like, it would be worth 
while to look them up in the Catalogue 
and take them into consideration. The 
opinions of other men should influence 
but not determine us. 



THE YEAR ON THE RIVER 

The Illustrated presents this month 
an interesting article from the pen of 
Captain Richardson, in which he dis- 
cusses " The Year on the River." Be- 
ginning in a pessimistic tone he strikes 
at the end a note of guarded optimism, 
which we are more than ready to endorse. 
He who reads between the lines of Cap- 
tain Richardson's article may see that 
Harvard has the right to place full con- 
fidence in the men who are to represent 
her at New London this year. 

But there is one feature of Captain 
Richardson's article that deserves more 
than passing attention. He remarks on 
the lack of system that prevails in our 
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rowing, and cites several concrete in- 
stances where ineffective organization 
has worked positive injury. So many 
men are interested in secondary rowing 
that effective system is essential if they 
are all to obtain the full benefit of our 
excellent rowing facilities. The popu- 
larity of the new Weld boathouse and 
the increasing interest in dormitory row- 
ing promises to attract a large number 
of men to the river next year. Those 
who are placed in charge should see to 
it that the men are properly organized, 
and that something is done to encourage 
or compel regular attendance. 



A CHEER FOR THE BASEBALL TEAM 

We all ought to be heartily 
ashamed for our attitude towards 
the baseball team after its slump 
during the first part of the season. 
Hardly a man could be found to speak 



a good word for the nine that, during the 
past three weeks, has played some of the 
best ball ever seen on Soldiers Field. We 
all knew that the nine was made up of 
good material, and that it was having a 
run of hard luck, and yet there was 
abroad a spirit of carping criticism that 
did not speak well for our sportsmanship 
and that must have disappointed the 
members of the team. 

There is, however, one consolation. It 
may have been this criticism that spurred 
the nine to work together in a hearty 
effort to ** buck up.'* Anyhow, it has 
** bucked up '' splendidly and has shown 
the men from Brown, Dartmouth, and 
Cornell that it can play ball. And now, 
no matter what may happen in the games 
to come, let us stand back of the team, 
every manjack of us, to the very end. 
The nine has shown what it can do with- 
out our help, let us give it a chance to 
show what it can do with it. 




On the Witness Stand. By Hugo 
Munsterberg. The McClure Comi>any, 
Xew York. Price, $1.50. 

The appearance of a new book by 
Professor Miins/terberg marks an epoch 
in the world of thinkers. For many 



years that distinguished American-Ger- 
man appealed almost entirely to scholars, 
the men by whom he was surrounded, 
both in his own and his adopted country, 
but of late — ever since his ** American 
Traits. From the Point of View of a 
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German " was published, the '* intelHgent 
middle-class reader " has caught eagerly 
at any word from his pen. 

"On the Witness Stand" — a title which 
at once sharpens curiosity — is a collec- 
tion of essays on Psychology and Crime, 
which are of almost equal interest to 
the initiated and the uninitiated, — to 
those who are students with Professor 
Munsterberg of the wonderful new sci- 
ence of Psychology and to those who 
scan his pages with the avidity of a casu- 
al reader, who is astonished by finding in 
them the excitement of the latest de- 
tective story added to an exposition of 
the mind of man, which fills the new- 
comer into this realm of mental science 
with an awed desire to penetrate still 
farther its mysteries. 

In these ten essays upon Psychology 
and Crime, there is so much that is fas- 
cinating, so much that one longs to quote, 
that the limits of space are more than 
usually irksome to the reviewer; one 
cannot, however, abstain from mention- 
ing the amusing manner in which Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg anticipates the in- 
dignant protests of *' the lawyer and the 
judge and the jury," who " are sure that 
they do not need the experimental 
psychology. . . . They go on thinking 
that their legal instinct and their com- 
mon sense supplies them with all that is 
needed and somewhat more; and if the 
time is ever to come when even the jurist 
is to show some concession to the spirit 
of modern psychology, public opinion 
will have to exert some pressure." He 
goes on to say that he is at present work- 
ing upon a " treatise on * Applied 
Psycholog>s' which is to cover the 
ground with technical detail.'' Mean- 
while, he has written the " following 



popular sketches, which select only a 
few problems in which psychology and 
law come into contact," and which will 
go far towards enlisting " public 
opinion " in the grave matters of which 
he writes. He says : '* I have not touched 
so far the psychology of the attorney, 
of the judge, or of the jury — problems 
which lend themselves to very interest- 
ing experimental treatment." 

The " searchers after truth " — or 
after a new sensation — who have met 
these essays before in ephemeral maga- 
zine form, and have now the privilege of 
rereading them more thoughtfully, will 
be surprised to discover the depths in- 
dicated, though not yet fathomed, by 
Professor Munsterberg, and will await 
with greatest interest the more profound 
and exhaustive investigation of these 
subjects which he has made his own, in 
the book which he promises in the 
future. 

The Government of England. By A. 
Lawrence Lowell. Two volumes. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $4.00 
net. 

In these days of ephemeral publica- 
tions that seem destined even by their 
authors to live only for a moment, it is 
a pleasure to find occasionally a work of 
real scholarship, a work that shows care, 
time, and attention not only to facts, but 
t«^ their treatment. Such a book is Pro- 
fessor A. Lawrence Lowell's " The Gov- 
ernment of England." 

We can do little more than point out 
the book's salient features, leaving the 
reader to get his facts and inspiration 
from the volumes themselves. The sub- 
ject is discussed under eight heads, the 
first two of which overrun the initial 
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volume — ** The Central Government," 
** The Party System/' ** Local Govern- 
ment," "Education," "The Church," 
" The Empire," " The Courts of Law," 
and " Reflections." Of these we are in- 
clined to judge the first most scholarly, 
the second, the most instructive, and the 
last, the most literary. 

The chapters on " The Empire " are 
interesting reading to an American, in 
view of the problems arising from our 
own dependencies. 

In 1896 Professor Lowell wrote an 
able study on " Government and Parties 
in Continental Europe," which has been 
through more than one edition; in 1893 
James Bryce, a friend to whom indebt- 
edness is expressed in the preface of 
" England," brought out the first im- 
pression of his " American Common- 



wealth." If called upon to compare 
Professor LowelFs earlier and later 
worics, one might say that " England " 
shows an advance both in depth of schol- 
arship and in manner of treatment. It 
i.« interesting also to place jiide by side 
the book of an Englishman on America 
and the study of England by an Ameri- 
can. Here, again, we are inclined to 
think that Professor Lowell excels in 
scholarship ; but to analyze English Gov- 
ernment, replete with antiquities, re- 
quires more scholarly research than is 
necessary on American institutions. 
These demand, more than anything else, 
a broad horizon, a keen analysis of cur- 
rent conditions. In both of these Mr. 
Bryce leads, so that, in a way, each au- 
thor has done the work for which he was 
best fitted. 
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The Conklin Pen is the best fountain pen 
for students on account of the Crescent- Filler. 
Filledinstantly— anywhere— anytime— without 
the least inconvenience or bother. To fill 

Gonkliii's£<Peii 

"THE PEN WITH THE CRESCENT-FILLER' 

simply dip it in any ink and press the 

Crescent-Filler— that's all. No dropper — no 

inky fingers— no ruflSed temper. The writing 

qualities of the Conklin are unequaled— the 

feed perfect. 

Leadinsr dealers handle the Conklin. If yours does 
not. order direct. Look for the Crescent-Filler and 
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THE CONKLIN PEN CO. 
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STUDE^TS' ROOMS 
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$50 to $350 



Drayton Rail 

48 BOYLSTON STREET 

Between College Yard and Soldiers Field 
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General Club and Training Tables 

= FO/? STUDENTS ^«" V 
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Hammond Headquarters 

FOR 

Typewriter Information 

Ask us about anything that relates to Copying 
of Manuscript; Rental or purchase of New 
or Second-hand Typewriters; Low Prices 
and Square Treatment from Dealers of 20 
years' experience. 

188 Devonshire St., Boston 

M. Bomstdn 
'Catlor and Importer 

\9 DUNSTER STREET 

Dana Chambcn 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 



TEACHING 
BUSINESS OR 
TECHNICAL WORK? 

We can find you the right opportunity in any 
line. Over 16^0 young college men satisfactorily 
placed last year proves our ability. Write us to-day 
for full particulars of good positions open in early 
fall. A few good opportunities for summer work. 
Offices in 12 cities. 

HAPGOOD'S 

The national Organization of Brain Brokers 

BROADWAY AND DUANE STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 



Old Clothes Wanted 

By MAX KEEZER 
3 Bow Street, Cambridge 



I am paying 60 per cent higher cash prices 
than any other dealer for your cast-off 
Clothing, Old Gold, Watches, Chains, 
Diamonds, Bric-a-Brac, Furniture, Car- 
pets, etc. 

Suits, $3.00 to $20*00 

Overcoats, $5.00 to $20.00 

Trousers, $1.00 to $5.00 

Opposite Quincy Hall, day or evening, at 
your leisure. Leave orders at store. 



Remember, MAX KEEZER 

3 Bow Street, Cambrld8:e 

Telephone. 2119-2 Camb. 
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.i;AN GRAPHITE PENCILS, allow us to be the means of bringing about an 
introduction. 



Send us 16c. in stamps, and we will do our part by sending a good, generous 
liberal package that will give you an excellent idea of the good things in store 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 



JERSEY CITY. N.J. 
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bound at 

McNAMEE CO., Bookbinders 
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The VIOLIN FAHILY 

ARE AT HOME IN THE HOUSE OF 

Oliver Ditson 
Company 




Old Violins 

New Violins 
Violins for 

Professionals 
Violins for 

Amateurs 
Violins for 

Ladies 
Violins for 

Children 
Violins^ for 

Everybody 



Violins at all 
prices and every 
accessory neces- 
sary for a 

Violin, Viola, 
Violoncello, 
or Double Bass 

In qualities and quantities not to be found in any 
other establishment 

Oliver Ditson Company !.- Boston 

AMERICA'S MUSICAL STRING HOUSE 



Pach Bros. 

Massachusetts Avenue 

Next to Beck Hall 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

To Harvard For Twenty Years 
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Cambridge Building. Cor. Fifth Avenue & jjrd Street 
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Gives the best service of Press Clippings on any subject of interest 
from all papers and periodicals published here and abroad. Our 
readers gather for you more valuable material than you could 
get ordinarily in a lifetime. If Our service is the neatest and 
most thoroughly done. I|| Scrap-books of Clippings are most 
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on the subjects of interest and secure our up-to-date service. 
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The Most Popular College Songs 

50 New Collie Songs 

Songs of ALL the (Colleges , - 

Songs of the WESTERN Colleges 
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Songs of the Flag and Nation 

100 New Kindergarten Songs . . • 
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HINDS, NOBLE & ELDRBDGB. Pufaliahtts 
3 J -33 35 West 1 Sth St. New York City 



Free! Free! Free! 

We are giving away absolutely free 
$100.00 worth of clothing to order. 

Step into any of our stores and ask 
how to get it. 

You know about our $5.00 Flannel 
Trousers ; let us show you the best 
$25.00 Suit or Overcoat ever made. 



BURKE & CO., Tailors 

18 Sohoot St,, Boston 

843 Washington St., Boston 

1246 Mass. 4 ¥6., Cambridge 

Bridgman's BIk., Hano¥Or, K.H. 
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Richdale Avenue Stables 

G. F. WHITING & CO. 

Hack, Livery, Boarding and 
Sale Stables 

Special attention given to Carriages for parties 

weddings and funerals. Also to boarding 

horses. Open day and night 

15 Richdale Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 

Telephoned, 11, 12, 197 CambHdge 



Portraits 
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Photography 




H. C. EiA£ING 
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Notman's Cambridge Studio 

TeL 1241-1 1286 Mass. Ave. 
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Hats 
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OaK Grove Farm 
Creamery Co. 



1310 MASS. AVENUE 
Ne^r Harvard Square 



We cater especially for the 
Students 



NeiJir^ent & Co. 

4'2 DOW ST. oor. MOUNT AUBURN ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 

Care of Students' ClotHing 



ESTABLISHED 1855 



Schemerloin Teaclmrii' Apicy 

OLDEST AND BEST KNOWN 

Sopptict Schools, Colleffei and Families with Teaduft 

Large demand for Harvard Men for Academics 

and Colleges 

CHARLES W. MULFORD, Manager 
353 5TH AVE. .^ ... NEV YORK OTY 

Liftts in Preparation Now for September Positions 
Write for Circulars 







Dy Contraot a Specialtx 



^ood« C«ll«<l For Jak^ 



Prompt Sor^ioo 
Cxsorontood 



TolopHono, 339-3 



HOTEL EMPIRE 

FOR FAMIUB8 AND TRAN8IBNT8 

Broadway and 63rd St. (Bmpire Square) N. Y. City 

All Surface cats pass or transfer to door 

Subway and "L'* stations two minutes 

Rooms^ with deUched Bath, - $1.50 per day tip 

Roomst with Private Bath, * 2.00 per day up 

Suites with Private Bath, - 3.50 per day up 

Special weekly rates for per m anent occupancy 

Automatic Lighting Devices and Telephone in every room 

European Plan, also Combination Breakfasts, Table 

d'Hote Luncheons and Dinners 

RXCBLLBNT SBRVICB— PINB MUSIC 



V. JOHNSON QUINN 



Proprietor 



*i?X»S°TYPEWRITERS 

Rebuilt machines with new platen, type, ribbons, etc » $25 to $35, gfuaranteed. Machines 
almost new at low prices. RENTED, REPAIRED, EXCHANGED. 

The Typeivriter Exchange 

38 BKOMFIELD STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 
J. E. MoCOLCAN. Mgr. ToL 166 Mols». 

Rented $2.50 and $4-00 per month. 
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COOL HOUSE 

HOT SHOW 

Pretty nuflc and Fun 

Ll'L' MOSE 

Summer Prices 

Good Orchestra Seats, 50c 






Boston Theatre 

54lh SCASOM 

LINDSAY MORISCm. Iilbiii««t 

THE 

BEST STOCK COMPANY 

IN AMERICA 

HAS BEEN ORGANIZED FOR THE SEASON 

STANDARD and MODERN 
PLAYS 

WILL BE PRESENTED IN THE MOST COM- 
PLETE BSANNER 

POPULAR PRICES 

Martnrft, 25c» 50c Evtaio^ 25c., 50c*» 75c. 
Gallery, 15c 

AppUcatioo for Subscriplloa Scats may be msds now to Box Offic 



CHARLES E. CAUSTIC QEORQE W. CLAFLIN QEORQE H. HOLMES 

Treasurer Secretory 



Caustic-Claflin Company 
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BOOK 
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ilPrinting 
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Cambridge, Mass. 
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Bookbinding 
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Edition Binding of all 
Kinds 



LIVERY RiaS 



Every Descrlptloit, for 
any and all Occasions 

AND AT 

REASONABLE PRICES 



Harvard Men May Procure the 27 
Volumes of 

"The American Nation" 

Edited by PROF. A. B. HART 

by addressing N« E« S., Harpers Bros*, 120 
Boylston Street, Boston. 

Convenient termi of payment 
to ttsit pttfcbaser 



Red Seal Ginger Ale 

Champagne Style— Extra Dry 

The Finest Ginger Ale in tiie World 

Club and Table trade solicited 



Clark & Roberts Co. 



Tel. Main 3603-2 



BOSTON 



FRANK P. MERRILL 



E. Gordon Parker, A.IV1. 



TUTORING FOR 
HOUR EXAMINATIONS 



7-/7 Hovey Ave. 



Tal. CmmbrlOg* ST4 



1286 Massachusetts Avenue 

Notman Entrance 
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J. r. OLSSON & Co. 

yff Jirt Dealers ^ 

HARVARD SQUARE 



Framing, Regildingj Pictures, 

Framed Pictures, Souvenirs, 

Novelties, Statuary, Photo Supplies, 

Developing, Printing, Enlarging, 

Rooms and Groups Photographed, 

Souvenir Post Cards. 



Tremoot Turkish Baths 

Under Tremont Theatre 

176 Tremont Street 




I BRONCHITIS and all throat troubles 
are greatly benefited by the Turkish 
Bath — Physicians advise it. 

Look for the Electric Sign 



Shin|(le8 Framed at lowest rates 

FttoKin^ of pictures, booHs 
And furniture, etc. 



ADOLPH S. LUNDIN 

PfoprietoT 
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TENNIS TROUSERS 
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White Flannel, $6.00 
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